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Bangalore Through The Centuries, 

written by Mr. M, Fazhil Hasan, gives an inte¬ 
resting narrative sf . , * historical events in 
twenty luminous chapters. The book has an 
admirable collection of representative date, it 
also deals with other aspects #f local history. 
l*he variety and richness of Bangalore’s cultu¬ 
ral heritage has been brought out in good 
detail The author, who has consulted many 
historical works available #n the subject in 
preparing his manuscript, has evinced keen 
interest in bringing to light many rare paintings 
and photographs of old Bangalore. Indeed, it 
is difticult so find a better book on Bangalore 
than the present one, 

Dharma Vika 
Governor of Mysore 

(From the Foreword) 
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Bangalore, the ' Garden City', is the vibrant 
heart of Mysore State. Sprawling and always 
in a state of perpetual growth, it presents u 
vista of countless multicoloured buildings, 
glittering parks f narrow streets, well laid roads 
and superb public edifices lying unobtrusively 
around. Here, people drawn hy countless 
forces are bulfetted about in the whirlpool of 
its life. 

Behind this facade of Bangalore’s modern 
appearance lies a glorious past which, if it some¬ 
what appears to be far removed from the 
present time, nevertheless almost insensibly 
blends into it. The massive walls of Bangalore's 
once superb fort have crumbled with the vicis¬ 
situdes of time and the requirements of a 
growing eily, except for a small portion which 
still remains and reminds one of the glory that 
was. Great historical events and political up¬ 
heavals which have taken place here, in the 
years gone by, have left an indelible impress 
and to a large extent have a direct bearing on 
its growth and development as the metropolis 
of the State. 
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FOREWORD 


Local history has received little attention in our country. 
Many cities of India have a fascinating historical background. 
But only a few books have been written about them. The 
Gazetteers, though re-written in recent years, give only brief 
accounte of places of local importance. The emphasis, in these 
accounts, is more on the historical aspect than on the cultural 
and social life of the times they deal with. 

Bangalore has a singular charm of arousing the interest of 
both Indians and foreigners in its chequered history. Its strat¬ 
egic position has played a great part in influencing the history 
of peninsular India. Its salubrious climate, which has attracted 
people from all over the country and abroad, is largely instru¬ 
mental in leading it to its present prosperity. It is interesting to 
know that Bangalore had been a pawn on the chess-board of 
Indian intrigues. Kempe Gowda built it. Bijapur Sultanate 
conquered it. The Moghuls sold it. Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
purchased it. It was the personal jahagir of Shahji Bhonsley and 
Haider Ali, two great historical personalities, in different periods 
of its history. It was a ‘Spot of England in India’ during the 
British days. This historic city has its strange incidents, too. 
How many exciting episodes and fierce battles have been written 
into its history! 

Bangalore Through the Centuries written by Mr M. Fazlul 
Hasan, gives an interesting narrative of these historical events 
in twenty luminous chapters. The book has an admirable collec¬ 
tion of representative data. It also deals with other aspects of 
local history. The variety and richness of Bangalore’s cultural 
heritage has been brought out in good detail. The author, who 
has consulted many historical works available on the subject in 
preparing his manuscript, has evinced keen interest in bringing 
to light many rare paintings and photographs of old Bangalore. 
Indeed, it is difficult to find a better book on Bangalore than the 
present one. 

Yet, Bangalore’s narrative has dark periods of its history. 
The hundred years of the rule of Yelahanka Nadu Prabhus is 



still a period of its history of which little is known. This lacuna 
in Bangalore’s history is a challenge to scholars who may like to 
do research work cm the Subject, Mr AI. Fazlul Hasan, who is 
well acquainted with the material #n Bangalore’s history, l hope, 
will succeed m unravelling this mystery by the time lie brings out 
the next edition of his hook. 

This book is a valuable contribution to local history of this 
country, I hope it will be read with interest not only by the 
citizens of Bangalore but also by many people in India and abroad* 
far Bangalore is a city which has aroused international interest, 


Raj iihavan, 
Bangalore, 
Bated: 2(1-5,1971 



(Dharma Yira) 
Governor of Mysore 


PREFACE 

llangalurc, *the Garden City*, is the vibrant heart of Mysore 
State. Sprawling and always in a state of pet^iettial growth, it 

presents a vista of countless multicoloured buildings, glittering 
parks, narrow street well laid mads aud superb public edifices 
lying unobtrusively around. 1 fere, people drawn by countless 
force# are Indicted about in the whirlpool of its life. 

Behind this facade of Bangalore's modern appearance lies 
a glorious past, which if it somewhat appears to be far removed 
from the present time, nevertheless almost insensibly blends 
into it. The massive walls of Bangalore* 3 nnce superh foil have 
crumbled with the vicissitude# of time and the requirements uf a 
growing city except for a small portion which still remains and 
reminds {me of the glory that was. Great historical events and 
political upheavals which have taken place here, in the years gone 
by, have left an iucklible impress and to a large extent have 
a direct bearing on its growth and development a? the metropolis 
of the ft Cate. 

Bangalore h<is enormously changed since it was first built by 
Kenipe Gowda over four centuries ago, But, its glorious past 
remains unchanged. If anything, ic is consigned lo oblivion by 
the remorseless course of time. Tn these pages I have endeavou¬ 
red to recapture that glorious pu>t. Strangely enough, till now nn 
approach has been made for a ^ysicinurii- study of Baugalore’s 
history, Excepting the guide books there are few books Oil 
Bangalore. It is, therefore, with considerable diffidence that 
I publish these pages. The subject with which they deal is so vast 
and the circumstances under which 1 had to pursue the study ho 
disadvantageous that f could hope for no greater measure of 
success. I shall be highly grateful to the critics who may 
suggest cur recti nns tn be made in the hook. 

It is my foremost duty to record my deep sense of gratitude 
to Mr C» S. Seshadri, who while he was Commissioner of the 
Bangalore Corporation encouraged me to write this book. Mis 
kindly interest in my book, al every stage of its execution, was a 
source of inspiration to me. I am also tinder a deep debt of gratify do 
to the kindness of Mr R. M. Ikitih Ex-Minister for Municipal 
Administration and of Mr G Naravcma. Ex-Mayor of Bangalore. 
Their keen interest in my hook ha» enabled me la publish it 
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earlier than expected. To Mr K, Balasubramanyajn, and to Mr 
JM. S. Shankara Rao, past and present Administrators, respectively, 
of Bangalore Corporation, and to Mr C. j. Radmanablia, the 
present Commissioner, I am indebted for the valuable assistance 
and encouragement 1 received fiom them. 

1 am under a spccv.il debt of gratitude to His Excellency 
Mr Dbarilla Virsi, Governor of Mysore* for his scholarly foreword 
to the book- 

1 have especially to thank the authorities of the Bhurata 
Uihasu Sanishodhaka Mandala, Poona; the Municipal Corpo¬ 
ration, Poona; the Salar Jung Museum, Hyderabad; thu 
Saraswathi Mahal Library, Tanjavur; the Connemara Public 
library, Madras; the Mythic Society, the Kannada Sahitya 
Parishat, and the Public Library, Bangalore; die BinnY Mills 
and the How ring Institute, Bangalore, for their kindness in per¬ 
mitting me (• make use of their libraries and in providing me 
with valuable photographs of old Bangalore and of the historic 
personalities connected with its annals. My thanks arc due to 
the Commandant, Madras Engineers Croup and Centre, Jlantjn- 
lore; and to Dr Francois Berlin I'd Mac lie, Paris, for their 
ldndness in making available two valuable photographs 
of fjld paintings which relate to Bangalore's history; t# 
the Director General #{ Museums, Government «f India 
Archaeological Survey, New Delhi; tmd to the •irector of 
Archaeology in Mysore, Mysore, for permission granted to me 
to take photograplis «f some paintings ind illustrations at Tippu 
Museum, Daria Daulat Bagh, Sc-ringapatam and Government 
Museum, Bangalore, respectively, 

Mv thanks arc also due to Dr A. N. Krishna Rao, the 
* 

eminent Kannada litterateur, for his valuable suggestions,, to Mr 
S. Ramesh for his impressive drawing of Bangalore fort as it 
looked when Kempt* Gowda built it and for preparing the maps, 
to Mr S. K- Ramasivamy for preparing tiro Index, to Mi&t 
Arncena Shahten for reading the proofs, to AI/s Mysore News 
Plifttos and M/s G, G. Welling, photographers, JJangalorc, for 
the photographs piintcd in the book and to Mr K. A. Korula, 
Superintendent of the Wesley Pros*, .Mysore, for printing this 
book so well. 

Bangalore, M. I : azixt. Hasan 

Dated: 2f>-5-U)7f) 
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Chapter 1 


THE HEROIC LAND 

Reminiscent of the traditional account #f Romulus founding 
the city of Rome at the Palatine i* the incident that led *> tlie 
erection nf the historic fort of Bangalore, In the vicinity 
of this place, narrates a legend, the celebrated Kempe Gowda I, 
founder of Bangalore and ancestor of the Yelahanka Nadu 
Piabhus r when he was out on a hunt, saw the strange sight of a 
hare chasing his dog. Convinced that the place nf this incident 
indicated ‘Gandu Bhumi' or ‘Heroic Land*. he raised a mad f#rt 
there and founded a township within it, in 1537 A.D., with the 
permission of the emperor nf Vijayanagar, suzerain of tire Yela¬ 
hanka Nadu Prabhus. 

Kempe Gowda called the new fort, Bangaluru, a name which 
conjured a nostalgic fascination to the people who inhabited this 
part of the country, in earlier times. The name Bangalore appears 
to be more antiquarian than is generally realised, for, it is found 
in an inscription* of the Vth century A.D., discovered at Begur 
village, which is situated about nine miles south-east of Bangalore. 
Nevertheless, the place which probably lent Bangalore its name 
when it entered history, was a small hamlet called ‘Hale Bengaluru' 
or \ild Bangalore'. This hamlet once existed at tire spot where 
now stands the village of Kodagihalli, about five miles from 
HebbaJ, a place which is well known for its Agricultural College 
and Civil Aerodrome, Apart from these lustorical facts, however, 
Banga!ore + s name is associated with a charming story, which vies 
in interest with the talc of Alfred the Great and the burned cake. 
This story narrates how Bangalore first came to be known as 
*bcnga]-uru f t or ‘the Village #f Boiled Beans 1 in commemoration 
of the hospitality which Veera Ballala Raya, the great Hoysala 
king received, at this place, from an old woman, while he was on 
his way home, alone and hungry* after a most disappointing hum. 
The old woman, who was a lonely inhabitant* when approached 
by the royal visitor for food, served him with a few bailed bean— 
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her sole culinary possession—and the grateful Veera Ballala, st> 
g*es the story, humoured himself by calling this single human 
habitation ‘.Bengal Uru\ Tint this story, though it continues to 
attract popular belief from a long time, however, fades, into insigni¬ 
ficance in the light of tangible historical evidence. 

The fort which Kempe Gowda built at this place was nf no 
mean magnitude. It consisted #f eight gates, the most prominent 
of which were the Yelahanita Gate in the north, the Halsoor Gate 
in the east, the Anekal Gate in the south and the Kengcri Gate in 
the west. In appearance, it resembled the forts of Channapatna 
or Nagamangafa as they were about a Quarter of a century ago. 
Kernpe Gowda's fori stood at the place where now exists (he old 
town of Bangalore with its numerous 'petes' or commercial locali¬ 
ties, such as Nagarth Pete, Ballapuiada Pete, Taragu Pete (old), 
Bale Pete, Chikka Pete* etc., and was surrounded by a deep ditch 
and a hedge. Not a vestige of it now remains as ihe entire forti¬ 
fications were demolished during the days of the British Com¬ 
mission, about a hundred years ago, to accommodate the expand¬ 
ing old town. 

Never was a time more replete with momentous historical 
events than the fifty years immediately preceding the coming into 
existence of Kernpe Gowda T s fort at Bangalore, By the end of 
the 15th century, India witnessed the arrival of the Portuguese 
by sea, in the south, followed by other European nations such as 
England, Holland, Denmark and France. And, just a few year* 
after Vasco Ua Gama arrived in Malabar, Babar and his Mughal 
armies appeared ill the northern plains of India. Nearer home 
the Bahamani kingdom, laying between Tapati asld Krisluia 
rivers, was divided, in 1526, into five independent principalities. 
The great Vijayanagar empire, which sprawled from the Krishna 
river to Kanya Kumari, was in the plenitude of its power under 
the magoiiiccnt rule of Krishna Deva Raya the Great. Beyond 
the shores of India, at this time, the world felt the c(Sects of 
Renaissance and Reformation, the great moronents which shook 
Europe. Europe itself, at this period of its history, was under 
the rule of such potentates as Henry VHI. Charles V, Francis 1, 
and Suleiman the Magnificent. 

It may he that the founding of Bangalore rested on fortuitous 
circumstances or its founder brought into existence his dream 
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town. "Whatever be the reason for its origin, the historical fact 
remains that with the emergence of bangalore there hegan a 
dironolngv nf memorable events not wholly detached from the 
main current* of Indian history. A peep iiuo ihe general aspects, 
of 1 languor o'$ history before entering intt its broader details will 
convince the reader of its h*ai-y pasi, its historical greatness and 
the notable part it played in the chequered anaals of this country. 

On the Subversion of the Vijayanagar empire* in 1544, ar the 
battle #fTalikota (Rakkasa Tangadi), the Sultans •£ Bijapur sent 
expedition aher expedition to the amith. Exactly a hundred 
years after the founding of Bangalore, when Kcinpe Gewda II 
was its niler, a (•nnidable Bijapur army led hy Kanadulla Khan, 
with Shahji IHiensley, father of Shivaji, the illustrious Maratha 
leader, as secund in command, invested the lort and captured it 
after a struggle lasting three days. In recognition of the meri¬ 
torious services tendered by Shahji during the Bijapur expedi¬ 
tions in the south, Bangalore, with a good portion of the country 
round about it, was bestowed on him as a jaligir by Mohammad 
Adil Shah, Sultan of Bijapur. 

Shahji Bhonsley died ht 1664. The jahgir of Bangalore fell 
to the share Venkaji, Shahji T s favourite son, by his second wife 
Tuka Bai. r rhe Poona jahgir, a hangover from Shahji's past 
services with the extinguished Nizam Shahi Sultanate of Ahmed- 
nagar wa s taken by Shivaji, Shahji's son by his first wife Jija Bai. 
Less enter prising than hi$ great half-brother, Venkaji remained 
liyaL to the Bijapur Sub an and was content with his Bangalore 
jahgir- But, in 1675, however, a disputed succession atTanjoi'e 
provided him with an opportunity to usurp that principality. 
Secured in this newly acqu ired kingdom, he fell unable to enntinue 
his bold over far flung Bangalore in the face of persistent attacks 
of the Mughals and the Mysoreans, He, therefore, decided to 
sell it to Chikka Deva Raja Wodcyar of Mysore and with this, 
intent entered into negotiations wilh him, 

Wliilc affairs were on a slew move in the south momentous 
events had taken place in the north, The great Shivaji was dead He 
was succeeded by his *on Samhaji to ihe Maratha throne. 
Aurangazeb, whu previously held the oflice of Mughal Subodar 
in Che Deccan and while in that oflice dreamed to build a vast 
empire extending from the Himalaya* to the southern shores* 
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was now on the Delhi throne. He knew well that the wealth 
of tlir Deeean would alford him an opportunity to realise his 
ambition. After the eclipse of the Xizam Skahi Sultanate of 
Ahinednagar the \foghal spotlight was switched on to Bijapur 
and Golkonda, the last two of the Shahi Sultanates, And, when 
lie ascended the Delhi throne, Aurangazeb lost no time in vanishing 
Bijapur. He then [aid siege to Golkonda and over-run the 
Maratha kingdom. livcrywhere, in the south, success atLended 
the Mughal amis. 

It was at this time that the impetuous Sainbaji sent out a strong 
Maratha expeditionary force to Karnatak under his famous gene- 
ials Keshav Pintle and Sanlaji Ghorpade. Aurangas&eb who was 
carefully watching the movements of Sambaji’s armies in the 
Dccean was, therefore/ not without concern at this unexpected 
advance of the Mar at ha expeditionary force to the south, and 
rightly guessing that Samhaji J s design, by this move, was to 
capture his ancestral jaligir ol Bangalore, which was then in the 
possession of his hostile uncle Vcnkaji, and also to reinforce the 
garrison at Ginjce, the Maratha strong-hold in the Karnatak, he 
detached a large body of Mughal horse from the Golkonda siege 
and put it under the command of his general Khasim Khan T with 
orders to take Bangalore immediately at any cost. The Mughal 
commander, after forced inarches through Kurnool andPenakonda 
reached Bangalore in time and occupied it, in August: 1687, driving 
away the troops of Vcnkaji, whose prolonged negotiation idr 
the sale of Bangalore with Chikka Deva Rrja Wodeyar was not 
yet complete. A few days after the capture of Bangalore by 
the Mughals, arrived at its gates the Maratha expeditionary 
force sent, by Sambaji only to be disappointed at the course of 
events that had happened. Baulked of its prey it retired to 
Ginjce. 

For nearly three years Bangalore w;ls in the occupation of the 
Mughal forces and remained part of the province of Sira, the newly 
formed Sulia of the Mughal empire in the south. The Mughal 
Subedar of Sira, however* being prc-occupied with other work 
thereafter sold Bangalore for a sum of 3 lakhs of rupees to his 
new ally Chikka Deva Raja Wodeyar, who since the days of 
Yenkaji was desirous of adding this strategically situated frontier 
fort to his dominion. 


With the acquisition of Bangalore by Chikka Deva Raja Wode¬ 
yar began a new and glorious epoch in its history. The Mysore 
ruler, immediately after its acquisition foitified Bangalore \Vith 
yet an another fort, ova] in shape, which he built to the south of 
the •Id Kempe Gowda fort. Chikka Deva Raja improved the 
foitifieations of the two forts and garrisioned them with regular 
troops for the protection of VI ysore's frontiers in this region. The 
main object of building the second fort was to ensure the security 
of the principal town situated within the first fort, which lay often 
exposed to the Mulkgiri raids of roving bands of Marathas. Within 
the new fort Chikka •ova Raja also built a temple dedicated to 
Venkatooha. This temple remains to this day in the fort area of 
Bangalore and is an object of great veneration to the people. 

Chikka Deva Raja Wodeyar was succeeded by a line of weak 
and ephemeral Rajas. Consequently royal authority was usurped 
first by the Dalavoys of the Mysore army and finally by the cele¬ 
brated Haider Ali Khan. In 1759 Bangalore and the surrounding 
countiy was conferred on Haider Ali as a personal jahgir by 
Krishna Raja Wodeyar 11 in recognition of his services rendered 
to the kingdom at a time when its fortunes were at the lowest ebb. 
In gaining a victory over the Maratha army sent by Peshwa 
Balaji Rao under his generals Gopal Rao Patwardhan and 
Ananda Rao Raste to reduce the Mysore kingdom, Haider Ali 
not only beat back a concentrated Maratha attack on Seringapatam 
but also relieved Bangalore from a vigorous siege which the invad¬ 
ing Maratha forces laid for three months in an attempt to stifle 
the resistance of the Mysore army. 

In the days that followed, many circumstances favoured 
Bangalore to become a "reat recruiting and military centre in the 
south. While he was Governor of Oiiuligal, Haider Ali had 
carefully assessed the strategic importance of Bangalore as a 
spring-board for action against the British whose rising power 
at Madras he had watched with great concern. Accordingly, 
to 1761, the first year of his reign, Haider Ali had the 
southern fort which was built itv mud by Chikka Deva Raja, 
entirely east in stones and considerably enlarged. "What now 
remains is only a portion of rliis fori.. When it was rebuilt in 
stones, it presented an imposing appearance. Although the 
construction of the new foitiiications were attributed to Ibrahim 
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Khan, the Rilledar of Bangalore at that time, the imposing 
appearance of the renovated fort, however, exhibited an invigo¬ 
rating touch of Haid«_T*s genius.. Bangalore's geographical 
position was Such that Haider could ill afford to ignore the Carna¬ 
tic (RamataVs eastern regions with the adjoining portions of the 
present Tamil Nad) a vast area in tltc upper pait of the Peninsula, 
which occupied a pivotal position in the defence of the Mysore 
kingdom, beciuscthe advent ofEa_<^t India Company in ‘enchant¬ 
ing llindoostan 1 and the coming imo prominence of Madras in 
the stmh under tlie East India Company's rule, the pattern of 
defence of this region practically came c« he centered in English 
hand?; as no single native power in the peninsula wan in effective 
control «f the Carnatic. The ZS'awab of Areot, Molviumuni Ali, 
who claimed sovereignty over this region so aligned himself with 
the Hast India Company administration in the south that he was 
no more than a puppet of the English, But 11 Aider Alii the 
Mysore ruler, m* made of different mettle, lie wax secretly 
planning to annex the Carnatic region as its poosocsion vims vital 
to the security of the Mysore kingdom, lliis fact grvatly alarmed 
the English* In addition to this the enmity which the Nawab 
ol Areot bore against the Mysore mlcr further fanned feelings of 
bitterness between Mysore and Madras. such* Haider Alt's 
clash with the English was inevitable. And, w hen the two powers 
were engaged in a mortal conflict—the four Mysore Wars— 
Bangalore, being situated in a stratcgic.ifly important position, got 
the: spotlight ill an increasing measure, with the result that 
it always remained a target of British attack. Bangalore's subse¬ 
quent importance, to a large extent, thereforc» was due to its crucial 
role in the war* with the British. As in the pasl, in the years that 
followed, Bangalore had U> pass through tumultuous times. 
Indeed, history had earmarked Jjangalore for a stormy destiny. 

Into this cWf-shifting kaleidoscope also came Uml Cornwallis, 
the English Governor General in India, with a large and t\*ell 
equipped army—the biggest that ever invested Mangalore. In 
March 1791 he Captured i tafter terrifiie bombardment and a pro¬ 
longed fight* The struggle was so sanguinary and obstinate that 
all the principal centres of Bangalore' were luotly Contested by the 
gallant defenders. After its full, far a period of nearly a year, 
Bangalore was under the occupation of the British forces. But 
when the treaty of Set ingap at am was concluded, it was handed 
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back to Tippu Sultan* After the fall of Tippu Sultan in die 
?ouith Mysoixj War, in 1799. Bangalore was restored co the old 
Hi ndu Ttiyil dyn;isty and became pait of the newly carved out 
Mysore State. 

The rule of Krishna Raja Wodcyar III r the new ndeT, was 
shoit. though he lived for long. For, in l$3l,tlre British resumed* 
the administration of tlte new State. And* during this period 
when Krishna Raja Wodcyar III was in power, surprisingly 
•enough, Bangal ore remained tranquil in spite of the political 
convulsions to which Mysore State was subjected to by reuaons 
beyond the cunlrol uf the Maharaja. However, the rumblings 
of a nascent insurrection in the kingdom were not without their 
effect on Bangalore. 

Made to acquire the status* ol* administrative centre of the 
State, fur the first time, in the day’s of the British Commission in 
Mysore (IS 3 U1SSI), Bangalore hassinoethen continued to remain 
as such to this day. After the wars u iti the English were over 
many factors Conspired to make Bangalore a prominent city in 
India. fU salubrious climate, in particular, tipped the Vitale in 
favour of its becoming a big Cantonment in South lndi:(U fur, in 
1809, on account nf its healthy climate, the English shitVd their 
troops from Scrimtapataiti t* Hal$##r, ab#ut 4 mile* north-east 
of the old t#wn of jlangaiore, where they built spacious barracks 
to house them. 1'hereafter, Bangalore Cantonment, which was 
considerably enlarged as people thronged to it on account of the 
employment opportunities available, developed almost into a City 
State. In l ( M9 the City and Cantonment areas ol* Bangalore wcjto 
amalgamated to form the Corporation of tlte City #f Bangalore 
comprising nn area of 2b.7 square miles. Subsequently iurge 
areas, at the expense of neighbouring villages, were added t« it. 
In 1956, by virtue of the re-organisation «f States, the political 
status of Bangalore was enhanced f wither and it became the metro¬ 
polis of the enlarged Mysore State. 

Bangalore of today, therefore befies m romantic past. ‘ There 
are no massive gates, no ditch, no esplanade and no crenellated 
fititress to guard it as in the past. Instead one can s#e here broad 
ntisv rtads, prosaic bazaars, liegant shops, beautiful parks and 
boulevards. Hero, a succession of multi-coloured buildings 
struggle away into sprawling suburbs, The city’s cosmopolitan 
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population, drawn into the vertex of its ccontunc and industrial 
activity. by dynamic- forces, is buffeted about in the whirl-paul 
ol \{s Jii<% Die place has so Lutnnuusly changes I and so much 
improved that if Kempe Gowda. ite founder, m*n: ta return here, 
he would nor kn+tv w here he \vzjh 

Vet, this account of Bangalore is incomplete. For. there is 
another bangalore- a vanished Bangalore!—#f the halcyon days, 
when the sun never set. on the British empire. The Bangalore 
ot those days which stood at the cross ruads of a new socio-econo¬ 
mic order, if it was less gilded, nevertheless seethed with exotic 
customs and colourful people. The hoop-skirted belles nf the 
Victorian era—the imperious ‘Mem-Sabs'—who once promenaded 
the fashionable Centres uf Bangalore with top hatted escorts? often 
stole the show by their social giaces. Though imperious they 
were elegant, beautiful and charming. And, the ^Hurrah Sab\. 
cigar pulling und no less imperious was, however considerate and 
impressive. A lover of horses* dogs and {fewer gardens he was of 
course business-like. At the nod of his head things moved with 
precision. Here too was a Bangalore uf days gune-by, when men 
wore mutton-chop whiskers and big goId-Jaced turbans, when 
people dressed with tight-buttoned coats along with the tradi¬ 
tional dh+ties and when young native women, *cny and pretty’ 
were married even before their teenage. This period also wit¬ 
nessed the coming into prominence of a new class of people, the 
immaculately dressed ‘nogs '—Westernised Oriental Gentlemen 
—who got the liinl^light by their attractive dress, 

Bungalorc of those days none the less prospered in «phc of the 
shadow cajM cm it, a* on the rest, of India, by foreign domination. 
A strong well established Government ensured peace and plenty. 
The effects of p(:ace were lasting. Bispmsutioti of justice? trans¬ 
action uf official business and imparting of ediiCatinla came r# be 
adopted from British precepts. Spacious public buildings, big 
public pnrks and rcser\«Ln> to ensure protected water supply i+ 
the twin cities of Bangalore were built. r llie new social order 
brought into prominence newspapers, municipal institutions and 
social organisations dedicated to the wdxatc of the citizens. 
means of recreations such as theatres, ta^rhS, night cluhs. etc., 
which Sprang up in good numbers encouraged huhenmmis]]] in 
the people, As English language spread, a great awakening was 
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witnessed. The spread of English education also helped to bring 
about a renaissance in Kannada literature. Political conscious¬ 
ness was spunvd by momentous p of deal events which occurred 
after the dawn of the present century. The axvakenixl masses 
demanded political rights. Tliis led to the establishment uf 
democratic institutions in the city in which elected representatives „ 
of Bangalore took active pait along with similar otltcr representa¬ 
tives of the State. Thus, as the past blends into the present, one 
finds Bangalore? today, a fast-growing and nourishing city. 

From beginning to end, the fascinating epic of Bangalore 
sustains interest, because the heroic and noble deeds of the 
historic personnel who held the stage here, in till; pa$ti bring 
dining and charm t# it. Also, the many historical events winch 
shape this narrative are no isolated affairs. A'or the characters 
that appear in it are persons uf local importance. Many of 
them were men of destiny who in. their own way played a notable 
Part in the making of the history of India of the last four and a 
quarter century. It is for this and many other reasons that 
Bangalore, though a fledgling when compared with the other 
great ancient cities of India* occupies an important position in 
the annals uf this country. At present it is a lug industrial and 
commercial centre in the south. And, Bangalore's present prosper¬ 
ity and trends of development threaten to make it a city destined 
more for India of the future than for India of the past, 

This then, is the prologue to the stupendous saga of Banga¬ 
lore. Needless to say the whole course of events which took place 
here justifies its founder’s conviction that the place vhci'e it stands 
indicated Tkmdu-Bhmni +r TIeroic Land. But it is iinlYuf 
to think that the present prosperity of Bangalore ha,?, oba,cured its 
glorious past? because what is inu people, their life, soul und sap, 
has filtered, drop by drop, down, rhe ccuUirie? and has collected 
into a heritage. However, before the reader enters into the 
broader aspects of Bangalwe^ histoiy, it is worthwhile tu remem¬ 
ber that this, is a city wVcre the past blende ha«~ > ni#ioiis!y > intn the 
presvul. And although ihis, city is rapidly growing and gvttuig 
a tremendous facelift through its new ixjiflc**, wide road* aiui 
sprawling extensions, still there remain a few old temples, old 
mosques, old tanks and the remnant of an once superb loit 
symbols ofThc energy and lavish benevolence of those who erected 
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thcm--a,nidst its modern environment, in these old temples 
♦ e almost hears the echo of tolling of the old bells. In these 

oid mosques, unc almost to the erstwhile s .«nd of the 

•Muczau s call. And, one almost smells the gun-powder in the 

“r ° ld r l0tt) * r ° f WhiCh * '« P-e^ed as a eurm 
us ' interest ot not only the visitors from the other 

parts of tins country and abroad, but also of tit inhabitants of 

f "f at r • , ,ndeed ' tl ‘ csc rclics of the past remi nd us of a 

fa S unatmg history, a glorious past and those acts of heroism 
and valour, winch the citizens of Bangalore may well claim to 
w a part of their patrimony. 


Chapter 1T 


THE FOUNDER 

Much of Kempe Gowda's allure i t* derived from the glamour * 
of his name which has come to be associated with Bar^alore; 
some of it he owes to the many religions institutions he founded 
and the temples he built and the tanks he constructed around the 
city, 

Kempe Gowda was a master-builder. Whether his under** 
taking was a temple, tank, foit or a town, in its execution, he 
always exhibited the zeal of a pioneer. And, in a period of nearly 
50 years of his rule, he tilled his principality of Yelahanka Nadu 

with many monuments and neu T habitations. 

W«, in spite of his many magnificent monuments, hisnnble 
works of utility, and a city of glorious future that lie built, the 
lack of authentic records of his times lias left generations of lianga- 
binxms bereft of a tiue account of his ticcris* his acts of piety and 
many ^thcr works of his pioneering seal, with the result that he 
still continues to be an enigma not only to the historian but also 
to those who would like to know more about him. 

Four inscriptions, one monolithic, two on copper plates, and 
one beneath a statue, but none executed in Ins life time, give 
an oblique refcrcf.ee to him. Only Yira Bhadra Vijaya\ a 
Sanskrit work of much later date and traditional narratives which 
have come down from the oeAturics give a fair account of his 
thrilling exploits. From the latter, espec ially, come tali talcs of 
early Bangalore* Uncotroboratcd as these talcs are, their account 
provide only scanty authentic historical information. Yet, they 
provide a romantic background to the real history. The real 
histoiv, of course, lead its brightness, its crisis and its excitement, 
quite unlike die present available information which provides 
only an exaggerated view of the social, political and cultural 
order of Kempe Gowda's time. However, it affords sufficient 
means to reconstruct Bangaloie’s earliest history though such 
reconstruction like putting a jigsaw with many pieces 
mining. 
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lie man who lounded Bangalore had adventure in his very 
blood. Forth in succession from liana Bhairvnc Gowda, founder 
of the dynasty of Avanti Nadu Prabhus, and great-grandson of 
Liya Gowda who established a separate dynasty, the famous 
Yelahanka Nadu Prabhus, KempeGowda I ruled for46 j-eais com¬ 
mencing his reign frcm 1513. In him manifested a vehenient 
conquering energy. His conquests contri buted to a vast exten¬ 
sion of the Yelahanka principality. It was Kempe Gowda I 
who enhanced the prestige of the house of YeJahanka Nadu 
t'rabhus and made his position iclt even at Vijayanagar. Lavish 
were the praise and honours that the successive Vim^narar 
emperors bestowed on him. But great was the envy of the neigh¬ 
bouring Pollcgais who watched his rocketing iise to power with 
concern and malignity. However, Kempe Gowda’s claim to 
greatness lay in his maivellous activity, in his concern for the 
welfare of his subjects, for whose beneiit he opened the gates of 
his treasury and spent money lavishly in the construction of ranks 
agruharnp. temples and fom. To him nothing was more dearer 
than his own kingdom- And he directed his resources and 
energy for its adornment in every possible way. 

To Kempe Gowda his capital Yelahanka always lent inspi¬ 
ration. Even before his time it was a place of a considerable 
importance with an enchanting historical background. What is. 
today, just a midget town lying north of Bangalore ten miles away, 
in the 12th century was ao important political and commercial 
centre. Early inscriptions call it lllaipakka, a name by which the 
surrounding countiy was known during the Chola rule, IJJai- 
pakka Nadu vras a division of Rajcndra Sola Vala Nadu of Chola 

la . m< 7 , , nd ’ Illal P Ltkku WEIS the Tamil contortion of Yclahakka 
which m later years fltered into Yelahanka. From what is known 
it is apparent tha;. as m tlte times of the Cholas, it continued its 
prominence in the palmy days of the Hoysaln and Vijayanagar 
empires also. By about the 14th century, it was pait of the 
biyanas-amudra Seema—a name derived from the celebrated 
ialls of Sivanasamudram—over which extended the overlordship 
rf Ummattur Chiefs, who were the descendants of the famous 
Ganges. The Ummattur Chiefs were later overthrow* by 
Krishna Deva Raya of Vijayanagar. But at the beginning of the 
loth century Yelahanka had become the seat of Yelahanka Nadu 
Prabhus, Jaya Gow da, founder of the dynasty of Yelahanka Nadu 
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Prabhus, having captured it by a stratagem. After coming into 
prominence Jaya Gowda accepted the suzerainty of the Vijaya¬ 
nagar emperor. This pattern of political allegiance of the Yela- 
banka Nadu Prabhus continued until the last days of the 
Vijayanagar enepire. 

The Yelahanka Nadu Prabhus were Gowdas or tillers of the 
land. They belonged to the Morasuvokkatu sect, the ancestors 
of which were migrants from Canjocvaram. They were not akin 
to the Gangadicara Gowdas of other parte of Karnatak—the 
denizens of the soil. The appellation Gangadicara, which is a 
contortion of the word Gangawadi-kara, meaning the inhabitant 
of Gangawadi', is a relic of Ganga rule and has since survived in 
this part of the Karnatak. However, with the lapse of time the 
descendants of Morasuvokkatu sect got assimilated with the other 
Gowdas of Karnatak who arc now generally called Vokkalfgas. 
Today, the Vokkahgu community embraces within its fold the 
Keddies and the Kunchitigas. A veiy industrious and patriotic 
people, the Vokkaligas have, from time immemorialt rendered 
yeoman service to the countiy in the fields of agriculture, animal 
husbandry and soldiery. 

Kempe Gowda began his adventurous career with raids on 
the neighbouring principality of Sivagangn, which 30 years later 
he annexed to his principality. Next he turned his attention to 
Domlur, a place of some importance since the days of the Cholas, 
and annexed it, too, to his kingdom, The region lying between 
these two places was covered with thick forest. Kempe Gowda 
took pos.scssion of this vast area and allowed the forest to grow 
thicker since it provided a natural barrier and thus gave protection 
to his principality. Somewhere within this vast forest Jay the 
spot on which Kempe Gowda was to erect a fort, in later years 
and build a township there. That township was, of couise. 
Bangalore. And Hale fiangaluru* or ‘old Bangalore', a hamlet, 
which once flourished at the spot where now stands the village of 
Kodagihalli, near the Hebbal tank, was to lend its name to it. 

Kempe Gowda thereafter turned his attention to Halsoor and 
Hesarghatta, which he soon captured. He then directed his 
energies i n consolidating his conquests by strengthening the forti¬ 
fication of important forts and in increasing his army. He aiso 
endeavoured to enhance the economic potentialities of these 
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conquered regions by bringing vast areas under cultivation and 
by constructing tanks, digging wells and cutdng canals across 
arable lands. Small wonder that his exertions and his domineer¬ 
ing character enhanced his reputation and made him a chieftain 
of consi derable importance. 

However, the founding of Bangalore in 1537, was Kempe 
Gowda 1 * epic achievement. Thick jungle with a mas* of wild 
weeds once grew luxuriently at the place where now Bangalore 
atunds. For centuries, eery wind whistled through that night¬ 
marish jungie, Kempe Gowda had the jungle cut down, for, 
he bad conceived an idea to build his dream town there with a 
strong fortress and well laid streets studded with shops, choultries, 
temples* etc. And) choosing an auspici ous occasion, in consul¬ 
tation with his astrologers, he commenced his town building work 
in a typical Grwda way. Right at the spot where now stands the 
Dodpet Square, in the heart of the city, one fine morning in 1537, 
four pairs of milk white bullocks stood hammed to four decorated 
ploughs, and at the royal command off they went, driven by 
y#ung men, furrowing the ground in the ftur directions up to 
the limits marked. The routes traversed by those four ploughs 
became the nucleus of the new town's four main street*, Thu9 
were laid Bangalore’s oldest streets—Chickper and Dodpet— 
which ran cast to west from the Halsoor Gate to Sondekoppa Gate 
and north to south from Yelahanka Gate to Anekal Gate respect¬ 
ively. Those narrow streets continue to exist to this day and 
are the busiest commercial centres of Bangaltre. A strong mud 
fort, reckoned impregnable in chose days, erected around the new 
township guarded the country round about. Within the f»rt 
were localities earmarked for people of different avocations. The 
numerousTetes’ of the toun, which soon came Injco being not only 
indicated professions carried on in particular localities, but also 
indicated particolar goods sold in those areas. 

Immediately after the completion of the fort, Kempe Gowda 
shifted bis capital from Yelahanka to Bangalore. He invited 
skilled artisans to the town and patronised them. This policy 
tended to increase the commercial prosperity of the place. 

Kempe Gowda's achievements brought him fame. Emperor 
Achuta Raya was pleased. He, therefore, granted tt him the 
neighbouring villages of Begur, Jigani, Varthur, Kengeri, 
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Banavara and Kumbalgode, besides many other hamlets yielding 
a revenue of 30,001 Varahas. Later, Kempe Gowda's conquest 
of Sivaganga principality together vnth other places coiisiderably 
expanded his kingdom. These territorial additions increased 
the importance of Bangalore, his capital. Coupled with this, the 
pivotal position which this newly fortified place occupied in 
Datehinapatha, by its close proximity to ancient routes leading to 
Raineswaram and Lanka assured Its prominence. And, with its 
prominence Kempe Gowda's fame as a prominent Pollegar in the 
south spread far and wide. 

A le$* turbulent Chief, all his life, Kempe Gowda might ever 
have been but for the bellicose attitude of jealous Jagadeva Raya* 
the Pollegar of the neighbouring principality of Channapatna, 
which firged him into a crusader f#r his kingdom's cause. The 
hostility of the Channapatna Pollegar kept Kempe Gowda in a 
state of constant military preparedness. But this alertness was 
not without its penuciou* effects. A consciousness of his armed 
strength made him soar high and to do things which undermined 
hi* allegiance to his suzerain. For, he made a fatal mistake in 
establishing an independent mint of his own, i n his territories, 
and put into circulation his own currency—the Vira Bhadra 
Varahas. This affront to Vijayanagar authority enraged the 
emperor. Jagadeva Raya, who had easy access to the imper ial 
c#uit at Vijayanagar, by reason of his friendship with Rama Raya, 
the emperor's Chief Minister, lost no time in instigating the 
emperor against the Yelahanka Nadu Prabhu. One day* on the 
advice of the all-powerful Rama Raya, emperor Sadasiva Raya 
summoned Kempe Gowda to the imperial couit. And, on his 
arrival at Vijayanagar Rama Raya had him set'‘zed and threw him 
into a prison at Anegundi. Thereafter, Yelahanka Nadu, along 
with the newly built fait of Bangalore, became pan of Channa- 
patna principality by an imperial decree. 

For five years Kempe Gowda was held capti ve. To a person 
of his age and standing such a long pnson life was a great humi¬ 
liation. Still, Kempe Gowda faced the ordeal with calmness. 
Any attempt to get out of the prison was impossible as it* walls 
were too strong and the fortress of Anegundi was well guarded. 
However* through the iron bars of his prison, he watched many 
new tilings. He saw, during his captivity, magnificent temples* 
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forts, palaces, fine buildings, lakes and beautiful tanks. The 
imposing appearance of man) T edifices which adorned the capital 
of one of tlie great empires of the time, builtinthefamous^j-ava- 
nagar style uf architecture provided hirn inspiration to raise similar 
structures at Bangalore, which he liad left behind and to which 
he always longed to return when set at liberty. 

He also learnt a great deal about the Hindu religion. Now, 
Shivfsam attracted him greatly and dimed a lion s s share of his 
religious belief. A leaning towards Shivisam broadened hi* 
social outlook. In no less measure it also revived his hope of 
release from captivity. Therefore, not without reason he vowed 
to build a worihy shrine to Gangadhareshwara t in Bangalore, if 
Providence released him frmn the ignominy to which he was 
subjected. And, as if in aaswer to his prayers, God provided 
him a chance to get out of the prison. Bark clouds of impending 
political storm had begun to gather over Vijayanagar when 
Nizam Shah of Ahmcdnagar exhorted the rulers of Bijapur and 
Golk#nda, ‘In the oneness of the great Creator who acts as our 
advocate on the Bay of Judgment, it now behoves us that we 
should set aside our jealous ies and disputes in petty world affairs 
and having purged our hearts, be united with each other, 7 and 
later succeeded in forming an alliance of their three kingdoms 
to deliver an effective blow on Vijayanagar. Rama Rayu, in his 
anxiety of meeting the challenge of the new menace was willing 
to accept Kempe Gowda's offer of a huge sum i n exchange of his 
freedom, with the result that the latter was released and his princi¬ 
pality was restored. And, when Kjtunpe Gowda arrived at Banga¬ 
lore, after journeying through the same road which five years 
earlier had taken him to Vijayanagar, he was received with such 
cheers and joy that it is hard to describe. The incredible eaculta-* 
lion of a crowd of both sex**, °f every age and of every quality 
which mailed bis return was so real and vociferous that it provided 
a fitting welcome to the founder of Bangalore. 

Kempe Gowda's long reign was rendered noble by works of 
benevolence and by erection of edifices truly magnificent The 
marvellous cave temple of Gavi Gangadhareswaia at Gavipur, 
carved in a cave is a symbol of his faith in a deity wh#se protecting 
hand not only saved him in his hour of trial, but guided him in 
the path of righteousness and piety. The Basava temple at 
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of Bangalore- It was executed nearly SO years after his death by 
his successor. Its sculptural details fairly correspond with other 
similar works of Vijayanagar period, a specimen of which exists 
at the famous Tirupati temple, in the much publicised statues 
of Krishiiadeva Raya and his consorts Chinna Devi and 
Nagala Devi. 

Very recently the citizens of Bangalore paid homage to the 
memoiy of Kempe Gowda I, the founder of their city, when on 
1st November 1964, the Corporation of the City of Bangalore 
had his statue erected in front of its main offices in the Narasimlia- 
raja Square. This statue was unveiled by His Highness Sri 
Jayachamaraja Wodcyar, Maharaja of Mysote and the then 
Governor of M;idras, and although is an object of much criticism 
as regards its likeness to the person of Kempe Gowda l p it never¬ 
theless has provided an opportunity to the fulfilment of a long 
desire of the citizens of Bangalore to have amidst them a statue 
of the founder of thc/r city. 

A hundred years rule of Kempe Gowda I and his successors 
had made Bangalore a prosperous place. Peace and plenty 
prevailed here to such an extent that there were progressive trends 
in the social and Religious activities of the inhabitants. That 
Bangalore stitick a note of animation and spontaneity even as 
early as the year 1628—in the time of Kempe Gewda II—i* 
apparent from a roeneUthic inscription executed in that year. 
This inscription now exists in the Ranganatha temple, at Balia- 
puradapet, in tlve heart of the city. Inscribed in Telugu characters 
it so well describes m\ act *f reverence perpetuated by the inhabi¬ 
tants of Bangalore ef these early times, that one cannot resist 
temptation #f quoting it copiously. The English translation of 
it as rendered by .Lewis Rice is as follows: 

4 Be it well (on the date specified: 1628) when the Rajadhiraja 
raja-parameswara Vira Pratapa Vira-Bama-Deva Maharaya seated 
on the jewel throne, was iu!ing the emp ire of the world: when r 
of the Asaimavakuh, the Yelnhnnka Nadu Prabhu Kempanachaiya 
—Gauni’s grandson, Kempe Gowda’s son, Immadi Kempegau- 
nayya was ruling a peaceful kingdom in righteousness; all the 
people of Bengaluru pete entredinto the following agreement: 

'Be it well, obtainere of all favours fr#m their own Mahairi- 
kalika, Worshippers of the Ittus feet of (the Gods) Gancswara 
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Gauriffvam and Vira-Narayana;, Chief men in Ayyavale, all the 
s?lumale of both Nana Bests of this country, and other countries, 
and all the salumalc of both (sects) the Nana Desi’s of Pekkonda, 
Penugonda, Bengaluru, Guluru, Ghickkanaymipalli.., Ballapuram 
Katpatii, Ava ... Chandragiri, Kolala (Kolai) Kottabota (Hosa- 
bote) Kaveripatna, Raya Kote, Narasimpurara, Bcluru, Hebburu, 
Nagamangalam, Ikkeri Basampalli and other places-^for the offer¬ 
ings, festivals and other ceremonies of the god Ranganatha Mutya- 
lapete in Bengaluru—made application to Kcmpc-Gauni, and 
granted certain dues (Specified). 

'Usual imprecatory verses. Signatures of Pedda Chikkanna 
Scotty & Co,** 

Inscriptions are generally described as ‘dry bones 1 of history. 
But even the scanty information that historical research derives 
from them often provides a vista into some interesting social and 
cultural aspects of the people to which it refers. It is, indeed, 
an undisputed fact that histoiy is just not a narrative of the rise 
and fall of the empires or kingdoms only. Nor is it a chronicle 
of wars or a saga of the exploits of great kings and national heroes. 
Of no less historical significance are the histoiical incidents, how¬ 
ever inadequate in their information, which give a glimpse of the 
activities of ordinary people of those early times to which they 
refer. Their social and religious activities and their commercial 
enterprises, recorded whether in a manuscript or a palm leaf or 
an inscription is as impoitant as any other historical fact. It is 
from this point of view that the Ranganatha temple inscription 
deserves our attention. It throws much light on early Bang'dore. 
It not only speaks about the cosmopolitan character of its inhabi¬ 
tants, even as far back as three and a half centuries ago, but also 
indicates its commercial importance. From this inscription, it 
is obvious that the revitalised Hindu culture which blossomed 
into perfection by the magnificent efforts of Vidyaranya, the 
religious and political preceptor of the founders of the Vijayanagar 
empiie, prnFerated with the lapse of time and had enriched the 
natural predictions of the inhabitants of the B?ngdlore of those 
early days. * 

After the death of Kempe Gowda I, Bangalore's air of impor¬ 
tance seemed lost in petty warfare in which his successors indulged. 

• For tho original Telugu version of the inscription, acc Appendix 1. 
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The eclipse of the greatness of the Vijayanagar empire encouraged 
its vassals to rai se their heads and indulge in hostility ani#ng them¬ 
selves for gratification of their vanities. Though Bangalore came 
into the vxiitex of such ho&Drtiofi, it however, retained ite indivi¬ 
duality. A succession of great historical even* which took place, 
here, afiter the dawn of the 17th centuiy, incused the spotlight 
on it once again. Small winder then, that Bangalore’s history 
oven after the eclipse of the rule of Yelahanka Nadu Prabhus 
continues to sustain intemt. 
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Chaftkh III 

THE BIJAPUR CONQUEST 

The singular misfortune that befell the great Vijayanigai 
empire, in 1564, in the battle of Talikota, bad disastrous conse¬ 
quences on its constituent parte. Related authority of a fugitive 
imperial government, which was constantly changing its seat from 
Penakonda to Chandragiri, from Chandragiri to Vellore* on 
account of the rapacious onslaughts of Golkonda and Bijapur 
armies had cac *uiaged parochial tendencies among its vassals. 
The revolt #f Vectrappa Naik of Madura and the assertion of 
independence by Raja Wodeyar of Mysore further contributed 
to the dismemberment of a decrepit empire. The Naiks of 
Ikkcri, Ginjec, Tanjore and few other chiefs were not slow in 
asserting their independence also, with the result that the newly 
created Yicereyaltics of Seringapatam and Chandiagiri* having 
sway over the territories situated above the Ghats and below the 
Ghats respectively, fell into disrepute. Their authority, if any¬ 
thing, became ephemeral. If the nomijial authority of Venkatapati 
II and Sri Rang* III, the last two rulers of .Aravidu dynasty, 
who struggled to maintain sovereign authori ty of the empire over 
its vassals, continued unimpaired for more than five decades 
after Talikott, it wns due to the steadfast loyalty and patriotism 
of a faw Chiefs like I£cmpe Gowda II of Bangalore. 

The contemporary manuscript ICemparayana Juyastuti\* a 
short Kannada poetical work, describes Kempe Gowda II, succes¬ 
sor of Kempe Gowda I, as ‘Swami Drohara Ganda*, meaning 
‘Terror to the Triators’, The fact that he remained loy^l to the 
empire is amply b#rne out by the narrative #f the manuscript. 
Due to the weakness of Venkatadcva Raya #f Vijayanagar, relates 
the ‘Kemparayana JayastutC, Timmalll of Chikkaballapur and 
DoddabaHapur, Bliairava of Bevauahalli, Rangappa of Sira and 
Jagadcva Raya of Channapatna had severed their ties with the 

• This rnanafccripr which is preserved m The Oriental Research Institute. 
Mydore and is numbered K. 0. 2 81 was edited and published by late 
KjrJiuraingaJs Srikaiuista In 1961, uiidei' the title 'Kempiigcwdsna Jaya. 
Pniflhasti/ 
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emperor and had practically become independent. At this time, 
continues the narrative, an incident happened which helped the 
empire to reassert its authority over some of its recalcitrant 
Pollegais. And, in this affafr the Chief of Bangalore, who played 
a notable pait by rendexing devoted service in the cause of the 
empire, won high esteem of the emperor. Kempe Gowda II, 
it is said, plundered Hosakate, seat of Chikka Raya, the neigh¬ 
bouring Pollegar, as a reprisal for his perfidy. This incident 
roused the anger #f one Venkatapati of Penakonda and at his 
instance the Pollegars mentioned above besieged Bangalore. But 
Kempe Gowda II, eleviciy eff ecting a break-through in the 
tanks of his enemies routed their confederate forces in a hard 
fought battle, marched on Hosakotc and lazed ite fort to the 
ground. The Bangalore chief was not content with this success 
only. He compelled the vanquished Pollegars to pay allegiance 
to the emperor. He is said to have gone with them to the 
imperial capital to attend the coronation of Venkatadcva Raya, 
who acknowledged him as the guardian of the empire. 

That the successor of Bangalore*s founder was no ordinaiy 
chieftain is evident from Kempe Gowda IPs conquest of Magadi 
and the strong hill fortress of Savanadurga, which he wrested 
from usurper Gan^appa Nafk. After his capture of the hill fort 
of Savanaduiga, he htevily garrisoned it He is also said to have 
capturtnl BalagondanahaUi and Bettarayanagudf. Said to have 
ruled his territories with gieat seal, Kempe Gowda II was equally 
known for his piety and acts of benevolence. To him is ascribed 
the renovation of the Someswara temple situated at Halsoor, 
Bangalore, which he rebuilt in stones and embellished with a 
lofty spire. He also built the small but gracious Ranganatha 
temple i n the heart of the city. The construction of the Sam- 
pangi tank, the Kcmpapura agrahara tank and the big Karan jec 
tank, which once covered the whole space between the present 
VokkaligaraSanghaandtheNational College builctiogs, was under¬ 
taken to replenish water-supply to the township of Bangalore. 
And, it was Kempe Gowda II who actually built the well know™ 
four + Kempe Gowda Towers 11 of Bangalore at cardinal paints 
around the city, which are wrongly ascribed to Kempe Gowda I, 
the founder of Bangalore. Tbs in evident from an inscription* 
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recently discovered. Kempe Go\eda IPs reign was no*ed for 
the establishment of many agraharms—endowed hamlets—and 
bestowal of munificent grants to temple priests. A patron of 
learning, he also encouraged men of letters. But it was during 
his reign that Bangalore felt the impact sf the military push from 
the noith and, ior the first time, changed masters. 

That push from the north was inexorable. Everywhere, at 
tlxis time, in the Deccan, military expeditions sent by Bijapur and 
Golkonda, two of the five successor states of the Bahamani king¬ 
dom, were pressing upon the remnants of the Vijayanagar empire, 
cariying arms and disquietude to places where they had not 
penetiated before. To understand the cause of this new danger 
which gripped che peninsular portion of India at this time, one 
has to look beyond the frontiers of the Vijayanagar empire of 
those day*, to the regions above the Krishna, che Vindhyas 
and the Amvaliet. 

In the far north the Mughal empire was in the plentitude of 
its power. Shah Jsthan, whose rule is noted for grander of 
architectural undertakings was the emperor. His son Aurangazeb 
was the Mughal Viceroy in the Deccan. But, while Shah Jahan 
was building magnificent edifices in the noith, Aurangazeb, in 
the south, was busy demolishing the political structure of the 
southern kingdoms. A^rangazeb's zeal for fresh conquests in 
the south was unbounded. If the saying iov^e of more country 
is imperialism* is true, then no one loved more countiy than 
Autting dzeb. In the reign of Akbar, the might of the Mughal 
empire had fallen on the Nizam Shahi Sultanate of Ahmednagar, 
Neither the heroic efforts of Chand Bibi nor the brave affront of 
Malik Amber could save that unfortunate kingdom from its doom. 
Akbar and his successors had hardly allowed this kingdom to 
hold its head high, for, it was soon absorbed within the Mughal 
empire. Aurangazeb, who was more a zealous military strategist 
than a far-sighted statesman, realised that if the Mughal dominions 
were to expand in the south, the two Shahi kingdoms of the 
Deccan, viz., Bijapur and Golkonda, should be crushed. And 
taking advantage of their disunion for the profit of his ambition 
Aurangazeb would have succeeded, much earlier, in annexing 
them t« the Mughal empire during his first Viceroyalty of the 
Deccan had not Shah Jahan intervened in 1636 and prevented him 


• See Appendbc II for the. Kannada version of the ioecripijop. 
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from inflicting an effccltve blow on the two kingdoms. As a 
result of Slv\h Jalum's intervention, two separate treaties were 
concluded in 1636 between the Mugliflte and those two Deccan 
kingdoms at a tremendous c«st to the latter Thus Bijapur and 
Golkonda wx:re saved from the fate which overtook Ahmcdnagar. 

The nightmare of Mughal advance to the Deccan once 
removed, Bijapur and Golkonda felt secured in their northern 
borders and made use of the respite, which the treaties afforded, 
in turning their attention to make fresh conquests in the south 
in order to make up the losses sustained by them in their dealings 
with the Mughals. Also, there were bright hopes of territorial 
conquests in the ry^ions below the Tungabhadni to a power which 
wielded the sword dexterously and for useful purpose* Here 
again, was a repetition of the early history of this country* It 
was also a repetition of a scourge, winch dogged the rulers of 
India, through the centuries, and engulfed thsm in bondage, 
servility and dependence. Many disgruntled Policgars of the 
Vijayanagar empire, at this time, made a bee-line to Bijapur and 
Golkonda for help. They vv^ene holding alluring prospects to the 
Shahi rulers if the latter's anai*fi aided the farmer in their internal 
dissentiions. In particular to Bijapur court had come Kenga 
Hanumappa Naik of Basav^apatna to seek assistance to vanquish 
his enemy Veerabhadra Naik oflkkeiu To seek the aid of Moham¬ 
mad Adil Shah too had come Channaiah, dispossessed Pollegar of 
Nagamangala, to avenge his defeat which he had sustained at the 
hands of Chama Raja Wodeyar of Mysore. To the ruler of Bijapur 
bad also come the Chief of Sumakee Begur to seek aid i'mm ther 
Sultan with his grouse against Kempe Gowda II of Bangalore 
in order to retrieve bis lost fortune. Inevitably all these men had 
become infected with a false optimism of gaining advantage over 
iheir adversaries through outride help and permitted their 
principalities’ prestige to ride on the backs of the war-horses 
of the Bijapur army. It therefore, not for nothing that the 
"Mohammad Nama*, the official chronicle nf the kings of Bijapur 
says: 4 As the Karnatek and MaEnad had not been conquered 
by any Muslim king of Deccan, Mohammad Adil Shah thought 
of bringing them under his sway*. 

However, events of history must be viewed in their true pers¬ 
pective and as they actually occurred. The unsavoury fact of 
Hindu Chiefs of Deccan inviting the Muslims to aid them against 
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their co-religionists may appear queer. Yet, it was the order of 
the day. 'So far as South India was concerned, there was no wall 
of separation between Hindus and Mohammadaos. Many a time 
the Mohammadan states of the Deoian did not act conjointly in 
their snuggle with Vijayanagar. Some of them called in the latter 
against their co-religionists. The great Vijayanagar Minister^ 
Rama Raja helped the Mohammadans in their internal struggles. 
According to the conception of the day, it did n*t offend against 
politid morals for the Mohammadans to seek Hindu help and 
vice versa’. 4 Obviously, the definite characteristics of this epoch, 
to wit, the blending of the strongest contrasts never ceased to 
continue* Religious antagonism which at times provoked mun¬ 
dane passions at other times appeared almost extinct. Man¬ 
ners of the people appeared rude yet the same people were often 
filled with lofty and tender aspirations* Ignorance was umpant 
yet in the midst of mentol darkness were shown briight spots of 
intellectual greatness. Such were the times when Bangalore was 
rocked by the impact of the Bijapur forces. 

The liberation of Bijapur and Golkonda from Mughal danger 
was not without its impact on the a bvger areas of tltc peninsular 
Indi a proptr. Yet, in spite of their common urge for taking out 
military expeditions to the south both Bijapur and Golkonda had 
to evolve a plan, rather a strategy, for military operations in the 
territories of Vijayanagar so as togratify their vanity and to avoid 
conflict between their reactive asmies. It was agreed between 
them thu\t Bijapur was to operate in the regions above the Eastern 
Ghats, that in, in the uplands or Bala Ghat *r the plateau legions 
of the Deccan, and Golkonda was to deploy its forces in the terri¬ 
tories below the Ghats, that is, .in the plains #r Payin Ghat. Thug, 
to Bijapur’s share fell the greater part of the Mysore plateau and 
the South Arcot district of the present Tamilnad, while the 
region covering the eastern half of Andhra, noith-vvest of 
Tamilnad and the sea-coast ir*m Guntur to Madras came to 
the share of Golkonda- 

Down te> the South, Bijapur sent three expeditions between 
the year* 163? to 1640, The first expedition was directed against 
Veera Bhadra Naik of Ikkeri, This expedi tion was led by Rana- 
dulla Khan. Shah ji Bhonsley, father of Shivaji, the great Maratha 

• Page 128 ' HSaiory of Nsyataa of Madura', by R* Sathyunniha ly<jr* 
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leader, was second in command. The second expedition was 
against Sira and Bangalore. It was a two-pronged drive. One 
division of the expedition marched against Sira, the Pollegar of 
which was Kasturi Ranga, led by Afical Khan, the same who later 
was killed in the historic clash with Shivaji. The other division 
of the expedition attacked Kempe Gowda II of Bangalore. It 
was led by Ranadulla Klvan wit!) Shahji Bhonsley as second in 
command. After the capture of Bangalore, i t marched to Seringa- 
patam, where according to the Mohammad Nama, Kanteerava 
Narasaraja, after a months's resistance saved his kingdom by 
paying a tribute of 5 lakhs of huns. Li this campaign, marching 
further south, Ranadulla Khan and Shahji also received the 
submission of the Naiks of Kaveripatt/ina and Madura. The 
third expedition was necessitated by the revolt of Kenga 
Hanumappa Naik of B&savapatna. It was again led by Ranadulla 
Khan and Shahji. Bunng this campaign not only was 
Basavapatna reduced, but raids were also directed against Belur, 
Tumkur, Chikkanayakanahalli, Ballapur and Kolihal (Kura gal) 
which yielded rich booty to the invaders. 

It is with the southern collateral branch of the second expedi¬ 
tion that the narrative of this work is directly connected. In the 
case •! Bangalore, as with some other places attacked by Bijapur, 
its southern push was not just a necessary military operation. It 
was in fact an replicable onslaught which brought retribution. 
In addition to the presence, in the Bi japur camp, of the Chief of 
Sumakftc Begur who was an inveterate enemy of Kempe Gowda II 
of Bangalore, there was also another incentive for the invaders 
to turn their attention to Bangalore. The wily Pollegar of Tadpatn 
who was accompanying the expeditionary force, in order to 
ward of* danger to his own principality, cleverly diverted it on 
the road to Bangalore. 

A contemporary Kannada work, the 'Kantheerava Narasa 
Raja Vijaya wr itten by Govinda llhatta* a court poet of Kanthee 
rava Narasa Raja Wodeyar of Mysore, gives a graphic description 
of the advance of the li japur army in the My$*re plateau. The 
relevant passages of th/i* work not only throw a flood of light on 
sock! and economic condition* of the inhabitants of this part of 
the country, i* the early 17th centuiy, but also gives a clear picture 
of the military strategies employed by the invaders in their wars 
against the Pollegazs and the various kinds of arms, including 
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cannon, used by them. The equipage of the Bi japur army r 
the movements of its cavalry and the sluggish march of their 
elephant*, carrying among other things the harems of officers of 
the army is also given in greater detail. The description is so 
vivid that the reader can easily assess the extent to which this 
region remained defenceless and the awkward plight to which the 
unfortunate inhabitants were subjected to due to lack of military 
preparedness to meet the new challenge. The Bi japur army s 
assault on Sivaganga and its capture of Ramagiri and other hill 
for^) before Bangalore y.'as besieged, shows that the invadeis had 
^ken the familiar route* during their advance. The existence 
of abundant food gnins and forage in their camps indicates 
that they were able to get good supplies for them from the local 
baxaars.* 

The Bi japur army having reached Bangalore invested it. The 
Investment lasted three days; and during the operations the gallant 
defenders put up a heroic fight. But the attack of the assailants 
was .relentless. Moreover, Kempe Gowda's struggle was against 
heavy odds. The Bi japur army was well equipped, well generated 
and far superior in number. Ultimately the fort-gates gave way 
and Kempe Grwda had to surrender. But he secured his princi¬ 
pality and his own freedom by paying a heavy ransom and by 
handing over the fort of Bangalore and the regions adjoining it 
t# the invaders. Thereafter, he retired to Magadi which now 
Became bis capital. A Bi japur garrison occupied Bangalore fort. 
The change of hands of this place> however, introduced a new 
pattern of political set up in the south—the victor giving away 
unreclaimed land to the vanquished and keeping for himself 
some of the best portion of the principality conquered—«o as to 
maintain good relationship with the Pollegars. Thus Bangalore 
was taken, but Magadi was given to Kempe Gowda 11. Similarly 
Hosakote was captured but Anckfll was restored, Kolar was retain¬ 
ed but Punganur was granted Indeed, pursuit of such an enlight¬ 
ened policy ensured peoples > lasting adherence to the new fiscal 
arrangements which the Alaratha Sardars of Bi japur introduced 
immediately thereafter in the south. 

The Shiva Bhaiat, a Sanskrit poetical chronicle which narrates 
Shivaji’s achievements .written in 1670, by Paramanand gives an 

• See Appendix III for the Kflonad* vcdjon o( 'K&Athcerava Narasa 

Raja 
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interesting account of Bangalore, as it was in 1637, when the 
Bijapurarmy captured it. The account can fairly be treated as 
trustworthy as it was written 33 yeans after the events 

‘This tou*n of • 'Bingnil” says the author of Shi va Bharat, wit h 
its massive fort gates and strong fort walls is an impressive place. 
Deep ditches, full of water irzwn from the big tanks, which are 
existing in its close proximity suiround the fort walls. Within 
the town are fine buildings the most prominent among which is 
the palace. Atop the palace waft flags of different colours. On 
the walls of some of the houses are found paintings which are very 
good to look at. There are many commercial strata in this town 
with an array of shops displaying costly goods. At some of the 
squares of the town fountains have been built from which 
water springs giving a pleasing appearance. Tliere arc plenty of 
peacocks and pigeons here. The temples of this place arc lofty 
and finely built. On the pillars of these temples arc carved fine 
images. After “Bingrul” was taken from “ICimpa Gounda” it 
was given as a gift to brave Shahji ftaje by Randulla Kiian. The 
Raje, thereafter, resided at this place with his family, retinue and 
troops/' 

That Shahji Bhonsley was associated in all the three c.’cpedi- 
tioixs ofBi japur in the Kamatak is a tribute to his military prowess. 
This remarkable man, in spite of Ills mercurial moods in his alle¬ 
giance to hfs masters, however, had a nose for success in all bis 
undertakings. Bangalore was to see a good deal of his military 
activity. At a crucial moment of its history, he eleminated cliaos, 
soothed the subsurface resentment of the local people and endea¬ 
voured to alter the atmosphere of uncertainty in the areas in 
which Bijapur sought to dominate. His assigned job, however, 
was to bully the refractory Pollegars of the south. At a time 
when recalcitrance of the vassals of Vijayanagar empire was cutting 
across their ancient affiliations, Shahji, by a constant showdown, 
induced in them, albiet temporarily, a belief that in keeping 
anchored to Bijapur only they could hope to make thei r principa¬ 
lities bastions of peace and prospeiity. Yet in the doing of his 
job, he almost unwittingly tied Bangalore to the apron strings of 
Maharastra. 

* Pn g* 8t» Shiv* Bhur&t by Puramanandj Edited by Sudaftiv Uluh/tdcv 
Djwckiu'. 1927 Edict oi;. For le^t S<& Appendhc IV. 
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Regarded by the later Masatka .rulers as their political pioneer 
i n the south and a prototype who fortified their faith in the csscn^ 
tia! soundness of Maratha military and administrative strength, 
Shahji Bhonsley, willy oilly, laid the foundation of Maratha rule 
in the Kamatak Before he finally hitched his wagon to the star 
ofBijapur he had a chequered career. Bom on 15th March 1594| 
he came of a simple stock, the sort which generally provided 
material to the mercenary armies of the Deccan rulers. In 1605, 
he married Jija Bai, daughter of Lukhaji Jadhav Rao. In 1625, he 
took a second wife, Tuka Bai M*hitc, Shivaji was hi* son by his 
first wife and Venkaji by his second. A military adventurer, he 
first served the Nisram Shalii kingdom of Ahmednaguv tn the 
capacity of a Sardar when Malik Amber was i n the height of his 
power. But the Abbysirxian's bad temper soon drove him mto 
the open arms of Bijapur, where he served for a brief period of 
two years. Malik Amber's death brought him back again to 
Ahmcdnagar When that kingdom was absorbed in the Mughal 
dtmimsns he opted for Mugbal service. Before long, intrigue, 
jealousy and greed of some of the Mughal captains made him a 
rebel. The Mughals supported by units of the Bijapur army 
pursued him from fort to fort until he surrendered to them at 
Mahu|i p in 1029. Here, he met Rusthum-i-Zama better known 
as Ranadulla Khan, a dashing Bijapur general who had ably assis¬ 
ted the Mughals i n the pursuit. Shahji was greatly Extracted by 
the military skill of Ranadulla, and rhere sprang up a friendship 
which ended only at the death of the latter. On the advice of 
his new friend, Shahji joined the Bijapur service again which was 
to lead him to thrilling adventures in the Kamatak. Poona and 
Supa jahgirs, relics of his past service with the Nizam Shahi 
kingdom, he retained, throughout his long association with 
Bijapur. 

Maharaj Farzand Shahji Bhonsle’, favoured general of Moham¬ 
mad Adil Shah (1626-1656) and Ali Adil Shah (1656-1664) who 
seived his masters for 28 years with a singular devotion to duty 
was associated in many other campai gns which Bijapur undertook 
in Kamatak Bala Ghat after Baogaloie was taken. Undej the 
Bijapur general Khan-i-KRaMm Muzafcr-ud-Din Mohammad 
Shahi, Shahji, in 1643, not only suppressed the revolt of Sivappa 
Naik, successor ofVeera Bhadra Naik of Bidanur, but alsoeff ected 
the conquests of Nandayal and eight other important forte of 
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Kumool Suba. The march of the Bijapur army lo Kurnool 
opened a major campaign against Sri Ranga Raya! of Vijayanagar, 
under the overall command of Nawab Khan Baba Mustafa Khan, 
i n 1646, i n which also Shahji was very actively associated. Strange 
as it may seem, the Naiks of Ginjee* Madura and Tanjore joined 
the invaders against Sri Ranga Rayal in this campaign. The 
conduct of Shahji in pursuadfng the Bijapur Commander-in- 
chief to open negotiations with the Rayal created misgivings in 
the Bijapur camp when before the talks opened the Rayal 
attacked the invaders suddenly, This incident was to lead Shahji 
to greater troubles in the next campaign which was undertaken 
against the Naiks of Ginjee and Tanjore at the urge of Tirumala 
Naik of Madura. Mustafa Khan conducted the military opera¬ 
tions on this occasion also and the veteran Maratha Sardar was 
associated with him as usual* But in the course of this campaign 
Shahji was all of a sudden arrested by Mustafa Khan and was 
sent to Bijapur as a state prisoner. 

Had not this arrest of Shahji a direct bearing on the future 
of Bangalore, these details art of little importance. By now 
Shahji had developed a love for Bangalore. The Bijapur gaitison 
which occupied Bangallore after its capture mostly consi sted of 
the Maratha units of the Ilijapur cavalry. Apart from Bangalore, 
they were in control of oiher neighbouring forts such as Hosakote, 
Ballapur, Kolar and Chintamani. But the centre of Maratha 
activity was Bangalore. Shahji’s two wives and his two sons also 
were here. At this time Dadaji Konda Bev, preceptor of Shiyaji, 
was active against Bijapur and operated his militia from Poona. 
Shivaji’s military career under the able guidance of Dadaji Konda 
Dev was yet to begin. 

The ‘Basatin-us-Salatin’,* gives many details leading to the 
arrest of Shahji, But it is the "Mohammad Nama* which givoe a 
graphic account of the incident. 'When the siege of Ginjce was 
pretrartod and fighting continued long 1 , says the ‘Mohammad 
Kama’, *the cunnfng Shahji, who changed sides like the dice of 
a gambler, sent an agent to Nawab MiistaCa Khan begging leave 
to go to his own country and give repose to his troops. The 
Nawab replied that to retire then would be tantamount to desert¬ 
ion. Then Shahji remonstrated that grain was too dear in the 

m Doia1iU'*Uf*Sahitin ~by Mirra Ibrahim Zu bain. 
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camp, and his soldiers could no longer bear the privation and strain 
of the siege. He added that he was retiring to his country without 
waiting for further orders. The Nawab being convinced that 
Shahji meant mischief and might show fight, had him arrested 
(on 25th July 1648) with such extreme cleverness and circums¬ 
pection that no part of his property was plundered, but the whole . 
was confiscated to Government. 3 

But SUahji’s services were indespensable to Bijapur. He could 
not be kept in the prison longer because he was badly needed in the 
Ramatak. Trouble was brewing in Madura and Tanjore. Urgent 
calls for help from the Bala Ghat had softened the h&irt of the 
Sultan towards Slinhji. The prestige of Bijapur demanded that 
a well fitted expedition should be sent once again to the south. 
Above all, that tormentor of the Shahi kingdoms of the Deccan, 
Aurangazeb, was back in the Deccan, as Viceroy (1652-57) for 
the second time* If the defection of Mir Jumla to the Mughals 
had deprived Golkonda of an able statesman, it, however, streng¬ 
thened Aurangazcb’s liands. Soon, Aurangutb attacked Bijapur, 
But again he was worsted in his darign of crushing that kingdom, 
by the intervention of Shah Jabam Yet Auiangazcb had succeed¬ 
ed in inflicting a serious blow on it. Bijapur was obliged *> 
surtendertothe Mughals, Bidar, Kalyani andParendra in addition 
to paying a crore of rupees. Under the pressure of these events, 
Adil Shah was obliged to release Shabji but on one condition that 
he should surrender the forts of Kondana, Bangalore and Kfind- 
arpi. This Shahji did, by directing his sons Shiva ji and Venkaji 
to deliver them to the officers of the Sultan, 

When he was arreted Shabji little could have thought that 
he would be back in Bangalore within two months. He little 
could have dreamt that Bangalore would be bestowed on him as 
a peisonal jahgir soon alter his release. How Bangalore was 
given to him as a jahgir has been recorded in 'Jcdhe Sakhavali’, a 
Marathi Chronicle: 'Shahji was released in return of Kondana. At 
that time Kanhofi Jedhe, and Dadaji Krishna Lobkarc were also 
released. They met the Maharaj who said to them: “You have 
been put to the hardship of captivity on account of me* As"to 
our future: The Padashah ordered me to lead an expedition to 
Karnatekto which I replied how can I do it with my income from 
only twelve villages? Thereupon the Padashah promised to 
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^confer on me the province of Bangalore yielding five lakhs of 
huns. I have undertaken this enterprise on these terms." * 

Thus* Bangalore became a Marathi jahgir. And r thus 
Maharastra played the role of mother-duck fondly clucking 
approval on its coming under its protective wing, langalore's 
entry into the Maratha sphere uf activity Was climaxed by ita 
elevation to the status of a Suba of Bijapur in the Bala Ghat 
Karnatak comprising Sira, Ch/kkanayakanahalli and Bas&vapatna 
which was later on expanded by the inclusi on uf such far-flung 
places as Ginjce, Tevanapatam and Porto Novo, Now, Shahji’s 
personal estate consisted of Bangalore, Hosak^te, Ballapur, 
Sidlaghatta and Kolar. 

Shahji's appointment, later, as the Governor of the Suba of 
Bangalore signalised the advent of a new order, which had a far 
reaching effect in this part of Deccan. It was at this time that 
a new system of revenue collection, bearing close relationship with 
the fiscal principles first enunciated by Mohamimnd Gavan, the 
celebrated Baiiamani Minister, were introduced in liic new Suba. 
This led to the entry of a good number of Maratha Brahmins— 
whose descendants have rendered such yeoman service in the 
spheres of administration, religion, art and literature i n these parts 
*—into the Karnatak to seek positions in the new officers that were 
created for the better administration of the new Suba. The 
innovations which owe their origin to the Maratha rule, here, 
comprised the offices uf Kulkarni, Dcshmukh, Bcshapande etc,, 
together with some other offices bearing Persian nomenclature, 
such as Kunango, Sher istedar, Daroga, etc. There were also *a 
number of other novelties'. 

A great warrior of his time, Shahji was no less a patron of arts 
and teaming. If he diverted his energy mostly in suppressing 
the universal anarchy that prevailed in the Karnatak during this 
period, he, however, also found time to patroni se men of letters. 
Himself no mean philosopher, he is also said to have dabbled in 
poetry. In his tune Bangalore became a seat of learning. Here, he 
maintained a splendid court to which learned men and artists were 
welcome. The ‘Radha Madhava Vilasa 3 ,* a Champu in Sanskrit, 
depicting the loves of Radha and Krishna, composed by one 

• Source: Book of Mahralta History by H# G. Rswlirooa. 
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Jayarama Pandye, which was brought to light in 1922, by the 
indefat gable energy of late V. K. Rajawadc, the distinguished 
scholar of Maharasira, gives a vivid picture of Shahji’s court at 
Bangalore. On hearing the fame of Shahji and his patronage 
of men of letters, writes Jay^ramaPandye,, he travelled all the way 
from Nasik, his home town, to Bangalore, where he was ushered 
into Shahji’s court by one Shivaraya Gosvamin. Immediately 
after his introduction to Shahji, continues Jayarama Pandye, he 
placed twelve coconuts in front of Shahji who asked him to explain 
what it meant The poet told him that the twelve coconuts were 
an indication that he could compose poems in twelve languages. 
To this amazing answer, Shahji obviously getting interested told 
him, "Show me a specimen of your work 5 . Upon this Jayarama 
Pandve recited a Champu. Thus was bom the ‘Radha Madhava 
Vilasa\ 

Charming as this account is, the 'Radha Madhava VEIasa*, if 
somewhat written in a lighter Win, nevertheless, is of immense 
historical value as it is a contempoiaiy record and gives some more 
information about Shahji’s couit at Bangalore. 

The poet recounts that a mere recital of the Champu did not 
convince Shahji. He desired to test the erudition of the poet 
further. Shahji, therefore, addressing his coutt said: *The real 
test of a poet lies in completing a Samasya (riddle). So let us 
give liim a Samasya to fill 1 . The Maharaj set the hall rolling by 
himself setting a Samasya in Sanskrit, He was followed by 
Malhari Bhalta, l^iropant Hanumante, Janardhana Pant Hanu- 
mantc, Kaghunat Pant Hanumanthe and Prabhakara Bhatta, 
Shahji’s purohit. \Mien his turn came Niropant is said to have 
looked up, yawned and shook his body, while setting the Samasya. 
This was not all. Nine more persons followed them, T'he poet 
acquitted himself creditably. Still tht^re were riddles galore. 
Altogether as many as thirty membeis of the court set the Sama- 
syas in different languages to all of which the poet gave satisfactory 
answers. This bout of wits is said to have taken place *in the 
Gowri Vilasa balk at BangaloreJayarama Pandye afeo states 
that on an other occasion, both Shah ji and his son Vcnkaji heard 
him recite his Champu, in this hall. The Gowri Vilasa hall, 
which the poet speaks of was perhaps the hall of audience of the 
old palace built by Kempe Gowda. No clue is now available as 
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to where this palace once stood became the remorseless times 
have consumed it long long ago.* 

Though Bangalore of Shahji’s days was entitled to no greater 
impoitance tlian any other town of the hinterland of those times, 
still the histone role it played within a period of a century and 
quarter of its existence had assigned to it an individuality of its 
own. The quintessence of that individuality lay in its iiresistable 
attraction and in its ability to absorb the shocks of histoiy. Here 
was a melting pot in which different racial elements got mixed 
easily. Nevertheless, it would be incongruous to think that the 
new political set up, ushered in by the advent of the Marathas, 
cast u golden hue over Bangalore, for, there was a tinge of sadness 
at the sudden departure of the old royal house of Yelahanka Nadu 
Prabhus. The congenial spirit of the days of the Gowda rule 
still brooded over the town. In addition to this, the influence 
that the Marathi language carried with it in the new social and 
political order, the innovations and the new military order that 
now prevailed at Bangalore must have produced apathy, aloofness 
and frustration among the denizens of the soil. 

But, the change was for good. The Maratlia preponderance 
beside providing a sense of security also facilitated useful contacts. 
Here, Shahji, symbolically represi/nts a bridge between Maharastra 
and KamataL In the olden days when the Yijayaoagar lulers 
were constantly at war with the Sultans of Baliamaoi kingdom 
and its successors the Shahi Sultanates, the belligerency which 
generally prevailed between tham prevented for a long time closer 
contacts between the people of Maharastra and the Kamatak. 
Now, the barriers were broken. However,, Shjthji’s greatness 
emanates only from his military skill, valour and organisational 
ability. To a certain extent, it was also due to his being the father 
of Shivaji. But he lacked the messianic fervour and the knack of 
winning tiue allegiance of people, qualiti es which his illustrious 
son Shivaji possessed in abundance id addition to his military 
ingenuity, alacrity and political acumen. 

Fittingly, Shahji's last moments took place in the Malnad, the 
scene of his first expedition in the Karnatak. Here death awaited 

4 it » net difficult co locate the $P<tCc on which this palate 

stood- In all probability it existed in the area now covered by the Ahined 
Buildings opposite the 1 Anand Bhavwi* hotel in Chicfcpet. 


this remarkable man, in 1664. Thrown off his horse while he 
was in his last campa ign against the refractory Chiefs, he died at 
the age of 79 years. Great was the grief of his sons at his sad 
demise^ In later years they made provision for the maintenance 
of his grave. His tomb was discovered only recently by the late 
Dr M. H. Krishna, Director of Mysore Archaeological Depart* 
ment, near Hodigere, ahout six miles from Chennagiri, in the 
Shimoga District. 

The Bijapur kingdom survi ved him only a bare twenty-one 
years, far, it was annexed to the Mughal empire in 1685. However, 
Bangalore at his death, was a place of some importance. It was 
the seat of provincial Government. It was also situated in a 
pivotal position as it lay close to the highways leading to the far 
south. There was an other factor also. The Maiathas were 
developing a sentimental attachment to it. It is necessary to 
bear this particular aspect in mind far a better understanding of 
Bangalore’s later history. For, although 23 yeais after the death 
of Shahji, Bangalore suffered the same fate as Bijapur by Mughal 
aggression and was later added to the Mysore kingdom by a 
memorable diplomatic act of Chikkadeva Ilaja Wodeyar, the many 
Maratha invasions in the Mysore plateau, undertaken in later 
years, had but one object in view—to retake Bangaloie. The 
Marathas regarded Bangalore to be their patrimony, not only by 
virtue of its being an old Maratha jahgir, but also because of 
their right as successor to the Bijapur dominions in the south. 
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Chapter IV 

THE GREAT SOUTHERN CAMPAIGN 

On that dark night of July 1677, except for the rumbling flow 
of Coleroon (Cauvery), rapidly winding past Tirumahvadi, all 
was quiet* The fires of a vast military camp, pitched close to 
the bunk of the river, liardly revealed the identity of the country 
round about. Nevertheless, from the course of the river, it was 
apparent that the region was north-eastern part of the present 
Tamilnad. 

Suddenly, there was a splash of water! A person threw him¬ 
self into a catamaran, which was nearby, with men ready with 
their oars. And, stealthily, under cover of darkness, the catamaran 
darted across the river and landed him on the other bank. 

That person involved in the spectacular escape was Venkaji. 
And, that military camp on the other side of Coleroon was that 
of Shivaji, the great Maiatha leader. 

Of all the great achievements of Shivaji, there is none which, 
for feats of daring and triumphant conquests, can be compared 
to his expedition conducted in South India, in 1677. Neither 
his numerous marches in the Konkan nor h/s dramatic raid on 
Poona which he undertook to surprise Sheiste Khan, nor yet Jus 
sack of Surat, caused so much general commotion as ibis brilliant 
expedition, which in its conception and execution was as thorough 
as the epoch making results it produced. 

With the entry of Shivaji, in the south, the political atmosphere 
of the lower regions of Deccan get electrified, Deccan, ‘This 
real land of gold*, as an early Marafcha historian calls it, provided 
a tremendous attraction to Shivaji. Not only it possessed great 
riches but also it was a land of strategic military importance. A 
foot-hold in the kamatak would give Shivaji security in the north, 
where his newly established kingdom lay. Further, by opening 
a second front in the south, he could harass h/s enemy. However, 
the ostensible reason far Shivajfs invasion of the peninsular 
regions was to capture Bangalore, his Father’s jahgir. 


The whole course of the campaign is so thrilling that an anony¬ 
mous author of a Marathi chronicle (Bakhar) calls it ‘Shivadig- 
vjjaya' or Conquests of Shivaji. 

Shivaji had ample reasons to divert his attention to Bangalore. 
Many things had happened here since Shahji 5 s death. Immediately 
after Sliahji's tragic death in the Mainaii, Venkaji, his favourite 
son by his second wife, had succeeded to the Bangalore jahgir. 
Adil Shah had not only acknowledged ibis succession, but had 
also confirmed him as Governor of the Suba of Bangalore, But, 
although he acqttircd power Veoka ji realised that he could not act 
as ho liloed, because prior to his death, Shahji had appointed one 
Raghunarayan Hanumanthe to be Venkaji’s guardian. The ward 
behaved well as long as old Shahji lived But after Jus death, 
he liked none to stand in his way of exercising absolute authority, 
with the result that the guardian soon found it to be a hard job 
to control licentious Veokaji. Venkaji’s extravagance, licentious¬ 
ness and hauteur drove Raghunarayan Hanumanthe out of Banga¬ 
lore. Travelling all the way to Panhafo he soug ht refug e at Shivajfs 
court. He was not slow in appraising Shiva.ji of the state of affairs 
that prevailed in his fathers jahgir in the south. He also brought 
to Shivaji the alarming news that Venkaji was contemplating to 
sell off Bangalore to Ch’ikkadeva Raja Wodeyar of Mysore. 

This alarmi ng news, in particular, created a climate of resent¬ 
ment in Shivaji's court. It also estranged the two brothers 
further still because any idea of Bangalore's sale was repugnant 
to Shivaji, 

To understand this new situation clearly a survey of the circum¬ 
stances leading to it in necessary. 

Venkaji, in spite of his lesser traits of character, was a no mean 
warrior. Military adventure was in his blood too. No doubt 
he had acknowledged the ovcrlordship of Bijapur. But in doing 
so, he continued the policy adopted by his father. Moreover, 
to be a Bijapur general, it was profitable. For, the Bijapur court, 
which was a hot bed of political intrigue, poscsscd an attraction 
to aggrieved Pollegars. They always found the Bijapur, ruler 
'rilling to help them. It happened that a little time before Shah ji*s 
death there came to Adil Shah a pretender to the throne of Tanjore, 
to seek Bijapur help to put down his rival. And, Adil Shah 
entrusted the Tanjore expedition to Shahji. But the latter’s 
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sadden death had delayed the march on Tanjore. After Vcnkaji^s 
succession to his father s jahgir, the task of leading the campai gn 
to Tanjore fell on his shoulders, Venkaji, who was also an able 
military leader, led the campaign and took Tanjore after a heavy 
fight. But instead of bestowi ng it on the pretender, he however, 
appropriated it for himself. He now made Tanjore his capita] 
and shifted his residence from Bangalore to his new capital. And, 
he soon discovered that to hold his far-flung ancestral jahgir from 
Tanjore was a difficult task. It, therefore, occurred to him that 
the best thing, in the circumstances in which he was placed, was 
to sell away Bangalore to a fair bidder instead of losing it to an 
enemy who might attack it taking advantage of his absence. And, 
happily for Venkaji, there was a bidder in the person of Chikka 
Deva Raja Wodeyar of Mysore. Hence his negotiations for sale 
of Bangalore with the Mysore iuler. 

Shivaji was no stranger to Bangalore. The best days of his 
boyhood were spent here. Until he was 12 years, he wa9 at 
Bangalore with his parents. We have the undisputed testimony 
to this fact in "Siva Chatrapari", a contemporary Maratha 
chronicle. The author of ’SK'a Chatrapati', Krishnaji Anant 
Sabhashad, Shiva ji^s Boswell, while speaking of the great Maratha 
wairior’s childhood writes: 

l As soon as a son, Rajsri Shivaji Rajc was bom of Jija Au, 
Sri Shambhu Mahadev stiircd himself and said in a dream “I 
mysdf have deccnded (to earth). I will in future perform many 
feale of valour. You should keep (the child) with you for 12 
years. Do not keep him afterwards. Let him go wherever he 
will Do not restrain him/' Such was the prophecy. Shivaji 
Raje used thereafter to reside at Bengrul (Bangalore) in the 
Rarnatak\ 

As a boy Shivaji often used to visit Poona from Bangalore. 
But at the age of 12, the call came when Dadaji Kondadev paid 
a visit to Bangalore. *The Paragana of Puna was within Shahji 
Raje’s Jagirs", continues Sabhashad. ‘The intelligent and shrewd 
Dadaji Kondadev liad been appointed there. He went to Bengrul 
to see the Maharaj, Rajsri Shivaji Raje and jija Au went with him. 
The Raje was then 12 yeai3 of age. Dadaji Pant and Raje were 
despatched to Puna, with him were sent a man named Sam Rav 
Nilakant as Peswa/ 


This authentic contemporary information about Shivaji’s 
earlier days, completely puts to naught the earlier belief which 
indicated Shahji of deserting his wife Jija Bai and her son Shiva Ju 
Obviously Shahji was a losing husband and an affectionate father. 

What happened after Shivaji reached Poona is history. By 
his indefatigable energy and his restless activity, this bravfc mah 
with the lapse of time carved out an independent Maratha 
kingdom. 

Sentimental attachment to Bangalore, which Shivaji had 
developed as a boy, did nst permit him to stand by as a spectator 
and watch unconcerned the unpleasant happenings at his ancestral 
jahgir. Shivaj/s good sense, hitherto, had allowed Venkaji to 
enjoy his ancestral possessions unhindered. But his good sense 
also endeavoured to block the way of Venkaji when the latter 
attempted to dispose off the ancestral jahgir in such a manner T 
whatever be the compelling reasons for its proposed sale. 

On hearing from Ragbunarayan Hantimanthc the disturbing 
state of affairs at Bangalore Shivaji decided to act at once. A blue¬ 
print of his next line of action took shape in his versatile mind. 
The best way to deal with his half brother, he felt, was to make a 
dramatic entry in the peninsular regions with his famoas cavalry 
and foot, confront Venkaji in person and demand his share from 
his father's jahgir. Happily, however, other histor.cal events also 
facilitated Shivaji p a march to the seuth, at this time. 

The old quest of extending their dominions in the Dcccan, by 
effecting conquests taking advantage of the political anarchy that 
prevailed there, continued to operate with the Shahi kingdoms. 
Golkonda* taking advantage of the chaos that prevailed in Bijapur 
after the death of Mohammad Adi I Shah deci ded to send its 
forces to the far south. Madana Pant, the Golkonda Minister, 
who dreamed to build an empire for his master, now saw in Shivaji 
an useful instrument to effect a conquest of all Karoatak by assig¬ 
ning him the same job which Mohammad Adil Shah had assig¬ 
ned to Shahji, in 1637. Then, with Ranadulla Khan ShivajPs 
father had brought vast regions of lOimatak Bala Ghat under the 
sway of Bijapur. The wily Madana Pant, therefore, persuaded 
Qutub Shah to make an offer to Shivaji to lead an expedition to 
the south. This God sent offer Shivaji grabbed with both hands. 

But then, Shivaji had to reckon with Bahaddttr Khan, th» 
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Mughal Subcdar in the Deccan, who was active against Bijapur 
and was also biding his time to stiike at Shivaji*s kingdom when 
an opportunity came his way. To Shivaji, the security of his 
own kingdom from Mughal raids, while he was away in the south, 
was of supreme importance, A slightest disturbance there would 
upset his plan. But, here again, dame luck, quite unexpectedly,, 
provided him a marvellous chance to case his anxiety. 

‘Bahaddur KJutn was defeated in two severe encounters near 
the City of Vizaipore (Bijapur) and in revenge listened to the 
proposals from Shivaji, who offered, it is said 4,00,000 Pagodas 
with Ida homage of fealty to the Mogul, *n condition tJmt permis¬ 
sion wus obtained for his passage tlirough the territory of Golconda 
to attack that part of the Carnatic which was subject to Viza ipore; 
and a truce of all hostilities between the Mogal and Shivaji \vas to 
continue during his absence on this expedition 1 .* 

Thus, in this cat and mouse game between Golkonda, the 
Mughals and tihe Aferatliss duplicity became the rule. Each one 
was expressing friendship and even aiding another while biding 
time to strike at the other at a favourable time. 

The road to the south was now clcarfor Shivaji for taking out 
an expedition. Having bribed Bahaddur Khan through his clever 
emissary Niroji Rao, he left Rajagad in the beginning of 1677 to 
Bhaganagar (Hyderabad) with an army consisting of 50,000 foot 
and cavalry. At Bhaganagar this aimy was further augmented 
by Qutub Shah’s 5000 artilcry men under Sar-i-Lashkai Mirza 
Mohammad Amin. Leaving Golkonda in March this expedition 
reached Madura in May experiencing great hardship during the 
march on account of a famine prevailing in the regions it passed 
through. Ginjee, a strong fort in lijapur Kamatak was reduced 
Shivaji then invested Vellore which held out fur a long time. But 
realising that it will be sheer waste of time to hang on to Vellore 
till it fell* he left his trusted captain Najrahari Rudra Sabnis with 
2001 horse and 5000 Mavali infantry to leduce it and himself 
marched against Sher Khan Lodi, Governor of the southernmost 
Bijapur province of Vali-Kondapuram. Sher Rhan Lodi, the 
stormy petrel, who had incurred the wrath of Kutub Shah, was 
the main cause for the latter to seek ShiVaji's aid to reduce the 
Bijapur Kamatak. In a fierce battle fought at Tiruvadi, Sher 

• Mittwicu! Fw#ncnC3 of the Mflgal Empire, lubert 
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Klian Lodi was defeated. Occupying many strongholds belong¬ 
ing to Bijapur in this region, Shivaji diverted his energies to further 
conquests. Soon, Ami and Porto Novo were in Maratha hands. 
It was after tlic capture of these forte, tlm Shivaji, encamped at 
Tinimahvadi, on the bank o f Colcroon (Cauvery) concentrated 
his energies against his half brother Venkaji. 

Even before he was engaged In the sieges of Ami and Vellore 
Shivaji had tried to persuade his brother, through letters to come 
to a settlement with him. But, Venkaji had deliberately delayed 
his replies to his brother's letters hoping that Shivaji would find 
enough trouble from the Naik of Madura and the ruler of Mysore, 
who w'ere getting uneasy at the course of events that took place 
after the fall of Ginjce. But, in this expectation Venkaji was 
frustrated as the Madura and Mysore rulers never stirred. How¬ 
ever, Shivaji thought negotiation w r as the best media to deal with 
his brother. He, therefore, sent an invitation to him to meet him 
in his camp at Tirumaiwadi on the banks of the Coleroon. The 
immediate reaction ofVenkaji to tin s mviteion was unfavourable. 
But on the advise of his counsellors, he accepted it and travelled 
all the way from Tan jore to ‘Tiiumpature’ to meet his brother. 
From there he sent word of bis arrival to Shivaji, who lost no lime 
in sending an escort lo accompany his brother to the Maratha 
camp, Shivaji and Venkaji embraced one another when they met,, 
their first reunion after their father s death. A graphic account 
of this meeting between the brothers, their parleys and the abrupt 
end of their talks lias been recorded by Father Martin, a Jasuit 
missionary, who was at Madura at that time, w'ith such richness 
of details that hit* waitings make interesting reading. 

'Ecugy (Venkaji) had in his possession onc^third of the land 
of Ginjee which their common parent Sagimagro (Shultji Maharuj) 
held on his part. There w^cre also his personal property and 
valuable effects. Shi\nji demanded his share of goods. He had 
written several times to Ecugy to come and meet him, and that 
they would settle the matter between them; the latter recoiled at 
last, after having taken, according to his idea, all possible securiti es 
from his brother, by some traths customary among them, but were 
not available to those who cared more for the interest than their 
religion. Ecugy crossed the liver Coleron and came t o see Shivaji. 
The first conversations gave evidence of amity and tenderness 
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only; then it came to negotiation. When Ecugy discovered that 
his brother would not let him go unless he had satisfied him about 
has claims, he also used hi s cunning, and while he offered friendly 
words be sought some means of withdrawing himself from such a 
bad strait. He succeeded therein me night. He had a cutta- 
maran kept ready for him on the banks of the Coleron under 
pretext of necessity, for he was watched. He approached the 
banks of the river, threw himself into the cuttamaran and crossed 
to the other side which was his country and where he had some 
troops. On receipt of the information given to Shivaji, he caused 
Ecugy’s men who were in his camp to be arrested; mong them 
was one Jagannapendit, a Brahmin who commanded troop* of his 
brother T a man of courage and ability. The brothcis did n*t meet 
again since; however, Shivaji took possession of a part of the lands 
*•? Gin jee which belonged to Ecugy, but it would have caused him 
more if he had remained in his camp*.* 

A show down between the forces of the two brothers was the 
result of Venkaji's dramatic escape, Hitherto the confrontation 
was staged through the backdoor negotiations. But now* it took 
the sh apeof open hostilities for, Shivafi was not to be undone by 
his brother’s dissimul tion. There was, however, much difference 
in the warring elements. While Shivaji was strong enough to 
deal with bis recalcitrant brother, Venkaji, however, found 
himself beset with external threat and internal subversion by 
elements hitherto lying low. Nevertheless, he regrouped his forces 
soon after his escape on that dark night. And, when Shivaji 
sent a strong force under Shantaji, a natural son of Shahji Bhonslev, 
Vcnkaji crossed the Coleroon to repel the invaders. But, Shantaji 
like a hawk sweeping down from a cliff struck at Venkaji*s forces. 
A great battle was fought. No account can better describe this 
conflict than the words of Andre Frecrc, another Jesuit miasionaiy 
who was at that time in Madura. 

Andre Freere wrote: *Ekoji profiting by this diversion to 
re-establish His affairs gathers his soldiers, crosses the river, and 
enters the tcrritoiy of Gin jee. Santo ji comes to give him battle 
at the head of an army superior in number and commanded by 
clever and intripid captains. + .„ But Ekoji’s men with great fury 
fell on the enemy like lions, broke thei r ranks, and spread carnage 

• 'Foreign BiofraphcxV, Sen, ^p. 231-32. 
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everywhere and turned the victory to their side. But all of a 
sudden, art and stratagem snatched away the victory from blind 

coutase _ After a bloody conflict of several hours, they are 

broken and they leave the battle field and the honour of victory to 
Santoji, whose losses are, nevertheless, much more considerable 
than those of the conquered’.* 

That this battle was most severe and more sanguinary is con¬ 
firmed in Father Martin’s narration. ‘A great battle w*as fought 
on the 26th of this month (November 1677) between the annuss 
of Shivaji «nd Ecugy. It was the latter who commenced it The 
melee was severe for the people of these parts. Many were killed 
and wounded: among those were same men of importance. 1 he 
two parties were retreated and the loss was almost equal T. 

However, Shivaji appears to have growm wiser af:er this 
experience for, immediately after this bloody conflict, he wrote 
to Venkaji as follows: 

‘For 13 years you have enjoyed the undivided patrimony. I 
waited in patic-nce. Then ... in many ways I demanded my 
share. But you would not even entertain the thought of yielding 
it Then it became necessaiy to take harsh measure. It was 
not befitting my position and reputation to sciac your person. . 
It is not good to promote internal discard, by so demg, of old, 
the Pand vas nd Kauiavas came to grief. I again told you, 
through Samaji Naik, Konheri Pant and Shivaji Sankar; Let 
ns make a division and take our respective shares and live with 
goodwill towards each other. But you, like Duryodhana, intend¬ 
ed evil and determined not to come to any agreement, but to 
fight. Now some places 1 have already taken: Others w ich 
are still in your hands, v iz., Arni, B ngalore, Kolar, Hoskote and 
other minor places and Tanjorc should be handed over to our men; 
and of the cash, jewellery, elephants and horses h If shou 
given to me as my share. You will be wise to make such accom¬ 
modation with me. If you do so with a clear mind I shall give 
you ajagir of 3 lakhs of Hons in the dish ct of Panhala, thin sic 
of the Tunga Bliadra, to be held under me. #r if you do not 
like to held a jagir under me, l shall procure for you a )agw of 
3 lakhs from Qutub Shah. Both alternatives I have suggested 

• La Misswi du Madur«, p. 271- 
f 'Foreign Biographers*, Sen, 307, 
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to you. One of them you should consider and accept. Do not 
leave it to be decided by obstinacy, "there is no reasons why 
wc should quarrel between ourselves and come to grief*. 

This letter, far from softening the heart of Vcnkaji towards 
his brother, stimulated his chauvinistic propencitics. Hostilities 
continued for $#ine more time between the forces of the two 
brothers. In th£ meanwhile news from the netth was net so 
favourable for Shivaji to continue his southern campaign, 
Aurangafceb had begun te divert his full might to the Deccan in 
search of la glorie and was bent upon achieving the conquest of 
the entire peninsula, his cheri shed ambin en which had seised liirrt 
since he was first appointed as Viceroy of the Mughal empire in 
the Deccan. Shivaji, therefore, was obliged to leave the Karnatak 
and divert his attention to Maharastra. In Tamilnad, Vellore 
was still holding eut. However, while on his way back home, 
he effected some mere conquests* His army units which were 
deployed in multi-pronged assaults on important forte in Ilijapur 
Bala Ghat took Bangalore, Ktlar, Ballapur, Sira, Sidlaghattu. and 
Koppah The ioits of Bankapur, Gadag, and Lakshmeshwar, 
m the western Karnatak were also captured. Leaving behind a 
part of his army to consolidate hi’s conquests Shivaji was back in 
Panhala by April 1678, having been in the Kamatak for nearly 
18 months. 

The loss of Bangalore, Kolar and Ballapur cowed down the 
chauvinistic spirit of Venkaji. Wltat now remained in his posses¬ 
sion wnsTanjoreprincipalityonly. The humiliation of defeat drove 
him to such straits that he thought of becoming a sanyasi (mendi¬ 
cant) and leave Tanjore te his son Shahji II. In all probability 
he would have become a sanyasi had not Shivaji made te him an 
offer of closer amity and returned to him the forte taken by 
Shivaji J 3 generals. The new political setup which Shiv-aji brought 
into existence m the Afamtha sphere of action, in the south, com¬ 
pletely undermined the original political affiliations of Venkaji, 
who, howevL'r, obliged by the course of events that took place se 
swiftly had no other choice but to agree to the advancement of 
peace made by his brother. Krishnaji Anant Subhsishad writes 
that Shivaji after his return to Panhala said to his generals: 
'Venkaji Raja is my younger brother. He has acted like a child. 

• Source: Book of Mahratta History by H- G. Rairlmson. 


But stiU he is my brother: Protect him. Do not ruin his King¬ 
dom*-* As a result of this agreement between the two brothers. 
Bangalore, Kolar, Hosakote, Ballapur and Sidlaghatta were res¬ 
tored to Venkaji, rather te be held by him iinTirectly, and the rich 
principality of Tanjore was allowed to be rei-ained by him, not as 
a vassal ef Bijapur but under the overall control of the Maratha 
Viceroy of Ginjee, whom Shivaj i had appointed in the south before 
he left for Maharastra. 

Subsequently a 19 clauses treaty W'as concluded between Shi¬ 
vaji and Venkaji through the good offices of Raghunarayan Hanu- 
manthc. A very interesting feature of this treaty was that while 
Tanjore, the conquest of which was solely effected by Venkaji, 
was recognised as his own, Bangalore together with the adjoining 
areas was bestewed on Deepa Bai, wife of Venkaji, to be held by 
Iver under the supervision of her husband. 

The terms of the treaty, se far as they relate to Bangalore, as 
stated by Krishnaji Anant Sabhrishad are, therefore, not without 
interest. The clauses of the treaty which relate to Bangalore read 
as follows: 

‘Clause 15: The Paragana of Bcngml (Bangalore) yields 
today with the neighbouring stations of Baskot (Hosakote) and 
Silkot (Sidlaghatta) a revenue of two lakhs of Barai, If they are 
brought under our administration, they might yield five lakhs. 
These I have conferred on Chiranjeevi Soubhagyavati Deepa Bai, 
for Choti-Jlangdi (Pocket money). These should be continued 
in the femaleilie. The Mahals (villages) should be managed by 
you, but their revenue should be enjoyed by her on whom it might 
be conferred by Chiranjeevi Soubhagyavati Dccpa Bai\ 

‘Clause 19: You should continue the monthly allowance 
granted for the Mahaxaj’s (Sh«ihji*s) Samadhi including the band, 
horses, elephants and Karkoons, that should be maintained there. 
Do not allow any slackness in this rcspect’.f 

Venkaji, in spite of his licentiousness was not deveid of good 
traits of character. He was a great fighter. His failure in hi's 
campaigns against Shivaji was mare due te lack of military re¬ 
sources than military leadership. lndeed t he had, inherited, in 
abundant measure y many of the superior qualities of his 

• 4 Siva Chatiapati*, Seji, 
t ‘Siva Chalrapaii \ Sen. 
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father. His many acts of benevolence, such as repairing of 
canals, building tanks with which he filled the regions around 
Tanjore speaks to his desire to win over Hie love of the inhabitants 
over whom he ruled. Bangalore, too, was benefited by hj‘s gene¬ 
rosity. An inscription of I& 69 , which relates one of his gene¬ 
rous acts reads: "On application of the Maha-Nadu of Bangalore 
Ekoji Raja (Venkaji) granted Madara Ninganahalli as Manya for 
the God Mallikarjuna of Mallapura 1 .* The temple to which tlus 
grant refers to is no other than the famous 'Kadu Malleswara* 
temple situated in die noithern p <urtof Bangalore, which has lent 
its name to the big extension, Malleawaram. This inscription is 
on a rock to the 60 utk of the temple and the village which is referred 
to in the grant was situated at a distance of about a mile to the cast 
of Malleswaram has since been absorbed in greater Bangalore, 
Incidentally,this inscription also reveals the faetthat "Malleswaram 
had the almost identical name of Mallapura about 250 years before 
the extension was formed . . . and that the temple was in existence 
before 1669 a.d.+' 

It would be wrong to think that Venkaji willingly acquiesced *0 
the terms of the treaty. The terms of the treaty were more dic¬ 
tated than negotiated. I n accenting these terms Venkaji bowtxi 
to the inevitable. He was always pre-occupied by a desire to 
regai n his independence and was, therefore, secretly cariying on 
negotiations with the rulers of Mysore, Madura and the other 
Follegars of the south to over-throw the hegemony of his brother. 
However, there was no need for him to carry on further aubveisive 
activities because he was soon relieved of all fears of his half- 
brother. By 1680, the great Shivaji was dead. 


Chapter V 

ESCAPADE IN BANGALORE 

Of all the eulogies expressed at the time of Shiva ji’s death, 
none was more eloquent than the magnificent tribute paid by 
Aurangaaeb, his implacable enrt*v\ #n hearing the news of the 
great warrior’s death, Aurangazeb is said to have observed: ’He 
was great captain and the only one who has had the magnanimity 
to raise a Kingdom whilst I have been endeavouring to destroy 
the anciciU Sovereignties of India; my armies have been employed 
against him for 14 years, and, nevertheless, his state has been 
always increasing’*. 

Shivaji was powerful by sheer force of a character indefatigably 
active and a mind marvellously lively, inventive, ready and uner¬ 
ring. He planted the foundation on which the Marathas were 
destined to build a great empire in later yours, in this countiy. 
In the soutli, his dn^am of resuscitating the Vijayanagar empire 
though partly realised, he always cherished a desire of doing over 
a work similar to that of Chandragupta Mauiya. When he died, 
he left a kingdom more compact, an army well trained and a 
kingship more strong r and respected. 

Yet, within a decade after his death, his kingdom received 
such a rude shock that it looked pretty certain that his life's work 
would crumble like a pack of cards^ Bad time for the Maratha 
kingdom commenced in 1683, when Aurangazcb succeeded to 
ht& father’s throne. But its worst time began in 1689, when 
&ambaj i, Shiva ji’s son and successor was captured and put to death. 
This period, which covers a decade from Sluvaji's death in 168EJ ? 
therefore, is full of momentous events, A nariat ve of thus period 
is not only packed with notable conquests but also is replete with 
thrilling adventures and bretthmkmg historical episodes. 

It was an era of mounting anguish and vanishing worth. It 
was also a n era which witnessed disaster fast overtaking well esta¬ 
blished kingdoms. A brutal thiist f#r giabbing the land of otliets 
guided the various states, in the Beccan, at this time, in their 


Arcimeolv&ical Rupert",, Jun* 1$11, 
\ I Mi now 300 yeur*. 
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relationship with one another. Above all, there was the Mughal 
-colassus, striding across the Aravalies, across the vast expanse 
of the Deccan and the coastal regions of South India with an 
unsalable lust for conquest. Soon after he became emperor, 
Auianga 2 :eb p s first concern was to destroy the power of Bijapur 
in the Deccan by completely extinguishing that kingdom and 
absorbing its territories in the Mughal dominions. In 1685, he 
was successful in con*pletely destroying Bijapur, That Adil 
Shahi kingdom which had played such a conspicuous part in the 
Dcccan after the battle of Tnlikota, was no morel When it fell, 
a fate similar to that which engulfed Vijayanagar territories after 
Rama Raya's fall, overtook its vast possesions in the 
Aorangaz^b, who was not deficient in strength of will and deter¬ 
mination of purpose, systematically commenced his programme 
of destroying the other kingdoms of the south. In his itinerar 
of conquests, the new Maratha state, founded by Shivaji, occu¬ 
pied a prominent place. His policy of completely subjugating 
JVlaharastra and the peninsular India, without doubt, began to 
manifest after the fall of Bijapur. 

In 1687, he besieged Golkonda. This siege of Golkonda 
produced a tremendous effect on the southern kingdoms. And, 
to know its repercussions on the Maratha possessions in the 
Deccan, it is ncccssar to recount the state of ailaix* that prevailed 
there after Shivaji’s rciurn to JVlaharastra. 

Shivaji 1 ? southern campaign had brought into the Maratha 
sphere a vast region. A good portion of the Bijapur territories 
lying between Porto Novo, in the south-east, to Gadag in the 
north-west and between the southern borders of Golkonda to the 
Cauveiy, in the south, Shivaji had covered in one single campaign. 
He had conquered many isolated area9 in this region. He had 
also consolidated his vast conquests by establishing a new Maratha 
Viceroyalty in the south. The capital of this Viceroyalty was 
Ginjee, He appo uied Shantaji, natural son of Shahji, a9 its 
Viceroy and Hambir Rao, wa$ made the Commander-in-chief of 
the southern Maratha army. Raghunaravan Hanu rmnthe was 
given the job of Viceroy's diplomatic adviser and auditor (Majum- 
dar). For the better administration of the vast areas conquered 
in the Kamatak Balaghat, he directed the Majumdar to exercise 
jurisdictional right over them subject to the authority of the 


Viceroy. And, on his return to Maharastra, Shivaji had induced 
the Sultan of Bijapur to recognise his recent conquests in the 
Kamatak as a price for his alliance with him. 

But Shantaji's term of Viceroyalty was brief. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Raghunarayan Hanumanthc. This man governed the 
Vieer*yaity with ability and vigour. But his death, in 1687, cut 
sh#rt his career. Sambaji's choice for this post fell on Harji 
Mahadik, who was Governor of the fort of Ginjee. Harji Mahadik 
was a close relative of Sambaji. He h,id married AiDlrika Bai, 
Shivaji T s daughter by his first wife Sni Bai and full sister of Sam- 
baji, during the great king's life time. This appointment served 
doublepurpose, It gave the southern Viceroyalty a capable man 
and also one from whom Sambaji could expect greater allegiance 
on account of his close relationship with him. 

In Tanjore, Venkaji, who had accepted the suzerainty of the 
Maratha king reluctantly was not slow in disowning it affcer Shi- 
vaji's death, in favour of the ovcrlordship of Bijapur ruler. As 
Sikandar Adil Shah's Sardar he assisted liim with troops when 
Bijapur was attacked by Auranga<«cb in 1685. Besides holding 
on to his own territories, Venkuji along with his son Shahji II had 
added to Tanjorc principality many areas which Shivaji bad con¬ 
quered during his southern campaign, taking advantage of the 
dissensions that prevailed at Ginjcc immediately after Harji 
Mahadik’s appointment as Viceroy of the Maratha poseessd?^ in 
the south. Having regained full control of Bangalore jahgir, Ue 
had again resmnednegotiatiorts, for its sale, with Chikkadeva Raja 
Wodcyar, because he still felt that to hold Bangalore from Tanjore, 
at this tiime, under tins prevailing political conditions, w;is preca¬ 
rious. 

When Aurangusseb laid siege to Golkonda, in 1687» Sambaji 
was reused from his stupor for he with Khalsa, tlic Maratha evil 
genius, was indulging in licentiousness and in whiling away his 
time in the company of 'pretty lascivious women* from the time 
he assumed absolute authorty. He now realised that the fall of 
Golkonda will spur Aurangazeb to concentrate his energy not 
only on Maratha kingdom in Maharastru proper, but also on 
Maratha possessions in the Kamatak. Furthermore, alarming 
news from Ginjee was causing him greater anxiety. Heheard, 
through Khalsa who was an adept in sowi ng discord between his 
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Oivn rivals and the king, that Harji Mahadric was contemplating 
to assert independence, that no amity prevailed between the 
Maiatha generals at Ginjee and that Vcnkaji, his uncle, was sow¬ 
ing seeds of discord in the Marattui camp, in the south, in •rder 
to derive benefit for his own selfish designs. Sambaji, decided 
to set matters right before unpleasant affairs c#nfronted him. 
Immediately he grouped a strong force of 12,000 Maratha horse, 
under the command of Kcshav Pingle and Santaji Ghoipade* and 
sent it to the Deccan, ostensibly to reinforce Ginjee the Maratha 
str onghold, in the south, but in realiiy to arrest Haiji Mahadik 
and to take p*s^cssion of Ginjee in his name. However, Harji 
Mahadik whn got scent of the secret orders given by Samba ji *> 
the commanders of the expeditionary force through his agents at 
Rajagad, therefore, was on guard. He lost no time in strengthen¬ 
ing the forufieat ons of Ginjee and although he learnt officially 
the approach of reinforcements from Mahara§tra, instead of wel¬ 
coming them to Ginjee, he marched out of Ginjee with a strong 
force and meeting Kcsav Pingle and Santaji Ghorpadc well beyond 
the gates of the southern Manitlie citadel cleverly diverted their 
attention towards Bangalore, wliich now all of a sudden came 
under the spotlight of the peculiar politics of the Deccan. Sam¬ 
baji 1 * generals although thus outwitted in their original plan t 
however, marched on to Bangalore, themselves reinforced with 
the detachments of Ilarji Mahadik. 

The advance of Sambaji’s 12,000 horse towards Karnatak 
Balaghat was not without its efect on Aurungassch, Guessing 
that the Maratha objective was to capture Bangalore, the jahgir 
of Shahji Bhonslcy, he detached a considerable Mughal faroc from 
the siege of Golkonda and sent it under the command of one of 
his able generals Khasim Khan with orders to capture Bangalore 
at any cost. Kliasim Khan reached Bangalarc after a farced 
march through Kurnool and Penakonda and faund the place 
still held by Maratha troops of Venkaji, who was at Tanjore and 
had not yet concluded negotiations of its s«ale with Chikkadeva 
Raja Wodeyar. The Mughals occupied the foit of Bangalore 
after driving out Vcnkaji’s garrison and further reinforced the 
foit long before the combined Maratha armi'es of Keshav Pingle, 
Santaji Ghoipade and Haiji Mahadik ™ + \*cd The Maratha 
generals on learning the status to which B^galorc was reduced 
and realising that it was not worthwhile to risk an attack at a time 
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when the foil w as heavily garrisoned by Mughal forces, retired 
to the vicinity of Ginjee, 

So*n, the forts of Sagar, Raichur, Adoni, Sira, Wandiwash 
and Conjeevaram fell to the Mughals. In die west Bankapur 
and Belgium were also reduced. The Mughal arms were now 
at the pinnacle of glory, Aurangazcb was immensely successful 
in all his undertakings every where. After a long siege Golkonda 
fell. And, as if to fill the cup of his ambition Sambaji was cap¬ 
tured' Sambaji’s capital was reduced and his entire family was 
seized. Swanns of Mughal forces under Aurangazeb's most 
able geneial Zulhqar Khan Nusrot were soon harassing many 
Maratha forts and their lines of communication all over Maha- 
rastra_ 

It was the darkest period of Maratha history. Never a more 
fcffcrvBicent crisis confronted a people. And, never the innate 
martial qualities of the Maratha* were ever so much roused to 
defend their hearth and home. Their steadfast courage, their 
power of endurance and their devotion to the house of Shivaji 
began to manifest itself in such a way that neither Aurangazcb’s 
omnipotence nor the ubiquity of the Mughal forces had any 
adverse effect on their spirits and their plan of action which they 
wished to pursue to ward of danger to their kingdom. Soon 
after the cruel death of Sambaji, Raja Ram, second son of Shivaji 
was proclaimed Regent to the Marsitlui throne, for Sahu, infant 
son of Sambaji, was in captivity ol ! the Mughals, As it was 
considered dangerous to risk the Regent's life by allowing him 
to stay in Mahavastra, it was decided to send him away to South 
India leaving Raitiadtan dra Bavadkar, the Amatya, to organise 
resistance in the home land. 

In pursuance of this plan Ruja Ram and hi* party lef: Raigarh, 
on 5th April 1689, in small groups, on foot, disguised as Lingayat 
pilgrims towards south to Ginjee escordcd by Prahalad Niroji 
and such brave generals as Danaji Jadav and Santaji Ghorpadc 
and accompanied by a band of faithful officers. Runners went 
ahead of them to inform the Regents' movements to Hat ji Maha¬ 
dik, in order that the latter may be able to send to the Regent an 
escort of cavalry on his arrival m the neighbourhood of Ginjee, 
the Mnrsthd stronghold in the south. 

Then began one of the most thrilling episodes of the Indian 
histoiyl 
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The fugitive* choosing a long deviating route to Ginjee in 
order to avoid the attention of the Mughals went from one place 
to another, often very closely pursued fay bands of the emperor's 
forces drawn fr*m gairisons of strategic forts which were 
captured by the imptcial army when it overran the Deccan 
during its campaigns against the Marathas and the Shahi 
kingdoms. 

Amazi ngly enough»i n this most pen lou s journey of the Maratha 
Regent, Bangalore was destined to play a memorable part! 

Raja Ruin’s epic flight ftom Raighar to Ginjee was a marvel 
of daring and heroism tinged with exciting adventure and hair 
breadth escapes. Reminiscent of Humayun’s ordeal after he 
lost his throne to Sher Shah Suri the flight of the Maratha Regent 
was not without elements of dramatic suspense. From Raighar 
he "went to Pratapghar, Satara, Part and Panhula. But, soon 
the emperor came to know the flight of Raja Ram. All Mughal 
outposts in the south were immediately alerted. And, in the 
frantic search made by the Mughals some small groups were 
surprised and many innocent persons were killed. Nevertheless, 
the secret movements of the elusive Maratha fugitives continued 
undisrupted. Says the ‘Masir-i-Alamgiri’, Aurangafccb's court 
chronicle: 'Raja Ram went through many adventures afler 
leaving Panhala; he was overtaken by the Mughals on an island 
in the Tungabhadra near the frontier nf Bidnur, craped frem 
the ring of his enemies and was concealed by the Rani of Bidnur T , 

The imperial spotlight was then focused on Didnur. Before 
long, Jan Nisar Khan, the Mughal general invaded Bidnur to 
compel the Rani to surrender the fugitives. But Providence was 
on die side of the runaway Marathas. The Mughal general 
was frustrated in his design fay the ever alert Santaji Ghorpade. 
And, eventually the Rani allowed Raja Ram to continue his 
joumey. It was still a long way off Ginjee. Passing through 
Bijapur and Bcllary districts, the party was at large in the Karnatak 
Bala Ghat often detected but unsuccessfully pursued by loyal 
Mughal officers. 

Then, suddenly, one fine morning, early in 1690, Raja Ram 
and h\s party arrived at Bangalore! The Mughals having already 
captured this place had nat only reinforced it, but were on their 
guard and were keeping a close watch ftr the Maratha fugitive*. 
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It was like walking into a-lion’s den without realising the 
danger which lay in store. "The royal patty halted at the rest 
house. There Raja Rams servants began to wash their master* s 
feet. One servant poured water over them, another brought a 
towel and got ready to dry them. The deference paid by these 
servants to Raja Ram so inconsistent with the equality of pilgrims, 
aroused the suspicion of some *f the travellers. These were 
Canarese (Kannada speaking people) and began in thter own 
tongue to discuss the incident and the possibility that the party 
were political fugiti ves. In the end they resolved to go t# the 
fort and tell the Musalman commandant their suspicions. 
Iiappily one of Raja Ram's commander understood Canarese and 
when the travellers left the rest house, he informed the Regent 
and his companions of their peril. The devoted loyalty of 
Khando Ballal Chitnis found a way of escape. The Regent, he 
said, Santaji Ghorpade, Danaji Jadav and Khande Rao Dabadc 
should go by one route, Prahalad Niroji and one or two others 
should go by another route. He, one Parasnis, and the Regent's 
servants would stay behind and stoutly maintain t heir character 
as pilgrims. When they had baffled the enquiries of the imperial 
officers, they would all meet at a given spot. The generous 
offer of Khando Ballal was accepted and the Regent and Prahalad 
Niroji left by different ways. An hour or two later the comman¬ 
dant of the fort with a band of armed men came to the rest house, 
and seizing Khandc Ballal and the servants began slUarplv to 
question them. Khando Ballal with an assurance as admirable 
as Ids devotion pleaded that he and the three or i»ur mon with him 
were poor pilgrims to Riuneswar. The others who had left were 
chance acquaintances made on the road. As their destination was 
different* they had now takena different path. The commandant 
still doubted and had Khando Ballal and his companions flogged 
and then made them stand i n the sun with stones on their Itcads. 
Finally he had bags full of hotashes tied over their faces. Neither 
paia nor fear exhorted anything from the pilgrims. The com¬ 
mandant began to think thxt their tale might be true. 1 fe threw 
them into prison. There they refused food on tlic pica that ^ 
pilgiims they could not cat in confinement. Convinced at last 
of the truth of their pica, he let them go. In a lew days they 
caught up the Regent and the rest of the fugitives. From Banga¬ 
lore onwards no mishap befell them. Near Ginjee they nvt a 
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Maiatha force led by Hajji Mahadik and Nilo Piagle. The 
Viceroy greeted the Regent with every mark of respect and 
escorted h i m with great pomp and ceremony to Ginjee> which 
now became capital of the Mahrattas’.* 

The restless odyssey of Raja Ram did not end even after he 
reached Ginjee because the Mughals on learning his whereabouts 
pressed into seivicc their best generals and units of the army 
for a vigorous siege of that strong citadel. The immediate result 
of the Mughal military operations in this part of the country was 
that the political situation in peninsular India became as fluid 
•as it was when Shivtiji led his great southern expedition. It was 
obvious that by their expansionist ambitions the Mughals were 
beginning to alter tlic complex of not only the eastern and WfStcrn 
regions of India, but also of the far flung regions of the south. 
However, the octopus role of the Mughal armed foices in the 
south was only temporary. Bur the administrative and political 
changes it brought about in its wake were of far reaching character. 
In so far as Bangalore is concerned, the episode of Raja Ram's 
dramatic escape here sheds a revealing light on the impact of 
Mugbal rule on the local inliabitants. If this episode indicates 
tbe local people’s resilience to changing political and social situa¬ 
tions, it is, however, of great importance in reconstructing that 
part of Bangalore’s history which hitherto lay covered with shreds 
of obscunty. For one thing, it gives a clue as to how l*ng the 
Mughals stayed in Bangalore after its capture by Khasim 
Khan. 

Almost all historical works which deal with the greatjMughal 
offensive in the south, of this period, unmistakably maintain that 
aftnr the Mughals captured Bangalore, they remained at this 
place only for three days. According to them, it was sold to 
Chi kfca Deva Raja Wodeyar of Mysore, for a sum of three lakhs 
of rupees three days after its •spture. Obviously, these works 
relay on the narrative of Colonel. Wilks, the celebrated historian 
of Mysore, who while referring to the Mughal capture of 
Bangalore writes as follows; 

‘Bangalore was captured in the year Pmbhuva *n the 11th 
Aushodum (1st August 1687) by Khasim Khan £r*m the h*usc 

• Pages 73-74. 4 A Hfotory of the Marathu People 1 , Volume tf, by C. A. 
Kincaid a ad D.B. Piiramfa. 


of Ecogee and on the 15th of the same month, ft was occupied 
by the people of the Raja r *. 

Raja Ram reached Ginjee in April 1690, i.e., a year after lie 
left Raighar. In the same year, Kh<isim Klian was appointed 
Faujdar Diwan (Governor) of the newly carved Mughal province 
in the the capital of which was Sira. This new pro¬ 

vince comprised the seven paraganas of Basavapatna, ludihal, 
Sira, Penakonda, Dodballapur, Hosakote and Kolar and the tri¬ 
butary sfcrts of Haipanhalii, Kondarpi, Anegundi, Bidnur, 
Chitradurga and Mysore. After the formation of this new pro¬ 
vince, the provincial seat of the Mughal Governor was shifted 
from Bangalore to Sira. At the time of leaving Bangalore, 
Khasim Khan sold it to Chikka Deva Raja, his new ally in the 
south, with the concurrence of Anrangaacb, who on the advice 
of the Faujdar Diwan fanned the ambition of the Mysore ruler 
by encouraging the latter to roll the juggemut in the regions which 
were most suitable for his conquests so that the 'Apratima Vira’, 
the unrivalled Hero—a title of Chikka Deva Raja—may be a bul¬ 
wark against the Mamtha inroads in the south. Thus it becomes 
cleat that the Mughals remained in Bangalore for three years 
from 16&7 to 1690, i,e., from the time of its capture by Khasim 
Khan rill Raja Ram’s dramatic escape. The Dodballapur in- 
scriptiontr executed by Sheikh Abdulla Fanikh, the new 
Khilledar of 'Ballapur\ in 1691, confirms this fact beyond any 
shadow of doubt. In the light of reliable historical evidence, the 
theory that Bangalore was under the occupation of the Mughids 
only for three days after its capture by them, therefore, recedes 
to the realm of improbability. 

Aurangazeb, at this time, made consistant efforte to project 
tlie image of Mughal suzerainty in the south. Imperial authority 
Was cairied to the nooks and comeis by flying columns of impcia! 
horse sent to secure the Mughal conquests- These Mughal 
inroads ntt only helped to get peoples allegiance to the Alamgirt 
but also cowed down the spirits of many recalci trant local rulers, 
except, however, the Marathas, who with an indomitable will 

• Pages 211-212 ‘Historical sketches of tho South India in an attempt 
to emoc tho History of M,v*orc s by Lt Co). Mark Wilks. 

t DR 31, Baoirslorc District, 'Epigraphia Camflbca\ Vok IX, for th* 
contents of the inscription, s*c Appendix V. 

t Ahnagir, a title of Aurungsieb. 
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continued tht'ir struggle witli the Mughals to a bitter end. Now 
the pattern of provincial administration received a new outlook 
with the introduction of imperial methods of land revenue assess 
ment. The Faujdari became a prominent political entity as i t 
exercised imperial authority not only over the provincial army 
but also over a vast number of Khillednrs who were directly 
subordinate to it. The planting of Mughal provinci al admini¬ 
stration, at Bangalore, for three years, prior to its final shift to 
Sira, in 1690, aligned it to the sphere of Mughal influence. 
During those critical three years, Bangalore was the hub of great 
Mughal activity. 

It was during this period that, for the first time, Bangalore 
witnessed a variety of northern Indian languages being spoken 
within its walls. The Mughal officers and soldiers conversed 
among themselves in Pushtu, Punjabi, Gujarati, Rajasthani, 
Mughalai and Persian languages. But the language which was 
useful as a medium of expression between the new comers 
and the local inhabitants was Rekhta. Strangely enoughs in 
the development of Rekhta, as a means of communication, the 
land of Karnatak, playt/d no mean part for, Kamatak is not only 
the place of Rekhta’s birth, but also nursed it till it became the 
common language in northern India, What is now called Urdu, 
had its origin in Rekhta, in tl\e days of Bahmani rule (1347-1490) 
which had its roots first in Gulbarga and later in Bidar, Rekhta 
first came into vogue when Kannada and Marathi words were 
used wit h Persian and Arabic expression. Rekhta greatly developed 
as a vehicle of expression when it \v*is patronised by the anrry and 
became the Tashkari Zaban*, or the language of the camp. With 
its use in the Persian or Kharosti script, it came to be known as 
Deccani, in the south. But when it crossed the Vindhyas it was 
termed Urdu. Perfected in the days of Akbar and Shah Jahan 
it grew to be a medium of expression between the armed forces 
and local inhabitants, wherever the Mughal flag was carried. 
What result the impact of Rekhta produced on tlie people of 
Bangalore when it was first spoken it is hard to conceive. But 
it is not difficult to visualise the facility it afforded to the lo«el 
inhabitants to converse with the nuw comets in view of the 
close association of the Kannada language with Rekhta in the 
initial stage of the latter*s development. 

The only relic of three years of Mughal rule in Bangalore 


easts io the shape of an edifice. The Sangin Jamia Masjid, now 
called Jumma Masjid, which is located in Taramandalpet, a 
central locality in the Pettiih area, 13 the oldest mosque in the City. 
Its construction is attributed to the Mughal Khilledar of Banga¬ 
lore who was subordinate to Khasim Khan. A fine structure, 
it possesses an aura of antiquity. Its outer walls are built, with 
well-cut massive stones. The ornamented tall granite pillars 
of the mosque which adorn an elevated prayer hall, though not 
so exquisitely executed have, however, an imposing appearance. 
The mosque's demunitive minarets do not appear to be the part 
of original construction. 

During the Third Mysore War, the roof of thi s mosque was 
damaged by cannon fire of the English army which abter ite 
capture occupied Bangalore for nearly an year. A tablet inscribed 
in Persian letters which is fixed on tlve outer wall of tbe prayer 
hall states that the mosque was renovated in the year 1251 A.H. 
(1836 A.*.) by Moliiyuddin Ali Khan Melikri who was Bakshi 
of the native court at Bangalore. 

With the departure of the Mughals from Bangalore in 1690, 
the curtain drops on 17th century Bangalore. When it rises again 
the graceful silhouette of Chikka Deva Raja Wodeyar emerges to 
the view signalising the advent of a new and glorious epoch 
in the histoiy of Bangalore. In fact it was the approach of this 
epoch which heralded the exodus of the swashbuckling Mughal 
soldiers .and their slow moving milituiy camps even as the Mughal 
occupation of Bangalore, in 1687, had accelerated the departure 
of the hard riding Marathu sawurs and their dashing Mavali 
officers. The cumulative effect of these last moving events was 
not without its bearing on the history of Bangalore. The splen¬ 
dour of a once brilliant Maratha court, which endeared Bangalore 
to the Maratha bards and Sardars, was no more. Except fv a 
sentimental attachment to the old jahgir of Shahji Bhonsley the 
Marathas found no vestige ot their past glory in Bangalore after 
it was handed over to the Mysore ruler, by the Mughals, in pur¬ 
suance of the terms of its sale negotiations. Nonetheless, Raja 
Ram’s dramatic escape at Bangalore was not without significance. 
It, more or less, negatived the effect of Mughal victories in the 
south and disturbed their enjoyment of the gains which accrued 
from their victor ies in the regions of Bala Ghat and Payin Ghat. 
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Tilt Regent’s escape also ac*el ated the Mughal decision to sell 
Bangaloie to Chikka Deva Raja Wodeyar for, when Gin jee became 
the temporaiy capital of the Marathas the later's political and 
m ilitaty activiti es were shifted to t he s outh. And, the Mughals, 
being obliged to divert their best armies and generals to Ginjee 
m order to eliminate Maratha activity in the south, found it ex¬ 
pedient to cultivate the friendship of Chikka Deva Raja, in whom 
they saw a rival to the Marathas- The sale of Bangalore to 
l IsiLkii Deva Raja by the Muglials, was, therefore, no horse 
trading but a calculated move to prevent the rehabilitation of 
Maratlia rule in the Karnafek. 

11 cm ever, the ordeal which the Maratha Regent went through 
was significant for other reasons also. The lasting respeet of the 
Marathas to the house of Shivaji was admizably sustained at a 
time when it was the only element ofstreogth left after all Mamtlia 
resources were exhausted in the common cause. Still it was not 
merely the lusturu of that name and memory of Shivaji which 
inspired and prolonged tliis respect, '[here were other aspects 
also. Amongst th«se aspects the most importent one which the 
great Maratha kingbeque-athed tohis people wasa sense of nationa¬ 
lism, This national consciousness inspired a spirit of patriotism 
m the Maratha mmds and bridged the gulf existing between the 
two. parts^ Raighar and Gmjcc^of the Maratha kingdom. The 
foelmg of oneness brought Mahacustra proper closer to far off 
GinjeCj m the south, now made temporary capitel of the Maratha 
kingdom, and stimulated a national movement, which in 
subsequent years blossomed into a mighty force under the 
Pcshwas, I he impact of this new force Bangalore was destined 
to tecl again and again, throughout the 18th century. 


Chapter VI 

CHIKKA DEVA RAJA WODEVAR 

#f the several iKtraordinary things about Chikka Deva Raja 
Wodeyir, perhaps, the most extraordinary was his uncanny skill. 
This remarkable ruler in order to accomplish his undertakings 
often put into operation new fangled ideas. If, to please the 
Alughals he purchased Bangalore, which he could have easily 
captured by annihilating a not too strong Maratha garrison 
stationed in the fore by Venkaji after the latter repaired to 
Tan|orc s then to humble the Naik of Madura, Iris invetiratc 
enemy, he would not hesitate even to stop the Cauvery river from 
flowing into Madura territories! 

This may sound incredible. But there is tangible historical 
evidence to prove that the Cauvery did stop from flowing in its 
usual couzse by the act of man. And, though this extraordinary 
fact lias nothing to do with any of the events pertaining to this 
period of Bangalore history, nevertheless, a narrative of the causes 
of this extraordinary event appears to be nec^sary not only 
because it makes interesting reading but also because it gives au 
insight into the workings of the mind of a genius. Besides, it 
gives a birds-eye-vfew of the political situation of South India of 
this time. 

In looking back across the intervening two and half centuries 
in order to understand the circumstances attending the sudden 
stoppage in the flow of Cauvery's waters, fira while, in the terri¬ 
tories of Mysore's neighbouring kingdoms, situated in the south¬ 
east, one has to bear in mind the relationship that existed between 
them at thebeginningofthe I8th century. 

At this time the principality of Madura was the biggest among 
the southern states, holding suzerainty over parts #f Truvuncore 
and Ramanad, It was then ruled by Chokkanatha, a valient 
Tsaik. whose ancestor* the celebrated Tirumala Naik, earlier hud 
asserted independence by overthrowing the ov -lordship of the 
weakened Vijayanagar empire. To the north-east of Madura 
lay TanjorCt having for its ruler Shahji II, son of Venkaji who 
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previously was in po^^ion of Bangalore until it was wrested 
from him by Khasim Khan, the Mughal general To the north¬ 
west of Madura was Mysore with Childca Deva Raja Wodcysir 
as its Monarch. 

During this period of Mysore’s history the fort of Tri chinopoly 
was a bone of contention between Mysore and Madura. Chikka 
Deva Rajas Dalvoy Kumaraiah for a long time bid siege to that 
historic fort, but was forced to lift it by the sudden appearance 
of hostile Marutha forces of Hitrji Mahadik, the Maratha Viceroy 
of Ginjee, in the vicinity of Trichinopoly. However, the Mysore 
ruler though frustrated in his design was unwilling to give up his 
project of annexing this key fort to his kingdom. He was, there¬ 
fore, not slow in finding other ways and means to achieve his 
object. While he was planning for another campaign againsi 
Madura it occurred to him that the Madura Naik could easily be 
humbled if his territories were deprived of the wateis of the 
Cauvery. Also by diverting the river's waters into other areas 
of Mysore kingdom, he would increase the prosperity of his own 
subjects. What actually happened when Chikka Deva Raja 
embarked on this remarkable adventure may be narrated from an 
extract of a letter of Father Martin, a Christian Missionary, 
who was at Madura, written to Father De Villettc, Aoor, in 1701, 
This informative missionary writes: 

‘But it is to no purpose the winds blew, the river continuing 
still dry, so that the inhabitants dreaded a general famine. 

‘Nevertheless, the rains had fallen in the usual season; and 
the waters which rush from the mountains would have entered 
the Coloran sooner chan ordinary, had not the king of Maissoor 
stopped their course by a prodigious mole he raised and which 
extended the whole breadth of the canal His design was to turn 
off the waters by the bank in order that these flowing into the 
canals dug by him might refresh his, dominions. But while he 
thus resolved to make his own lands fruitful, he was ruining the 
two neighbouring kingdoms of Madura and Tanjore. 

‘The Princes, zealous for the welfare of their respective king¬ 
doms, were exasperated at his attempts, upon which they united 
against the common enemy in order to oblige him, by force of 
arms, to destroy a mole which diet them so much prejudice. They 
Were making great preparations for this purpose when the liver 
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Coloian revenged the affront which had been put upon its waters, 
lyy captivating them in the manner the prince in Question had 
done. During the time the rains dfficended, but moderately on 
cbe mountains, the mole stood, and the waters flmwed gently into 
cbe canals dug for that purpose; but the msitnt they fell abund* 
antly, the river swelled to such a degree that it broke the mole ahd 
diagged it impetuously along. In this manner the Prince of 
Maissoor, after putting himself to a great expence, was frustrated, 
i n an instant, of the immense rich«e which he had hoped toga iri*. 

The magnificent effort of Chikka Deva Raja Wodeyac was the 
consttucbon of the Madad Katte and a big eanal, which still 
goes by the name of Chikka Deva Raja Sagara. As an irrigation 
project, it takes some of the gilt off the Krisbnaraja Sagara and 
Meitur dams, Prom the Madad Katte, which is a low stragger- 
ing structure of rough stones the Chikka Deva Raja Sagara is led 
into the Cauvery again after proceeding a considerable distance. 
In the Mysore district* it is one of the finest canals. It runs ail 
along the left bank of the Cauveiy and is 72 miles in length. Its 
construction though a political failure, Chikka Dev^a Raja's 
effort, however, was an anticipation of many irrigation project* 
in Mysore. He planted the foundation an which one of his 
descendants, in later years, was destined to build the great 
Krishnaraja Sagara dam. 

Promincnt amongst the most distinguished Rajas of Mysore, 
Chikka Deva Raja Wodeyar, a man of multiple genius, occupies 
a pride of place in the annals of Mysore as one of its most colour¬ 
ful figures. Fourteenth i n succession fr#m Yaduraya, the founder 
of the royal dynasty of Mysore, he ruled from 1673 to 1704. 
In South India's chaotic years of the second half of the 17th 
century his was the rising star. Yet, it may sound strange that 
this remarkable man spent his early youth in obscurity, humility 
and poverty in his native town, Ycl*«mdur. His resourcefulness, 
his ambition and above all his skill in selecting clever men for 
the august offices of the State, from whose wise counsels he was 
greatly benefited, enabled him to rule his growing State wi*th 
characteristic firmness and ability. 

Tossed into prison, in his youth* at Hangala, to pave way to 
Dodda Deva Raja, his rival to the Mysore throne, Chikka Deva 

• 'Travels of the Jcau itaWoh II by John Lockmsn. 
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Raja Wodeyar suffered thirteen years of imprisonment before 
he was released from it on the death of the former When his 
shekels were removed, Mysore received him as the most accepta¬ 
ble person to the ^cant throne, for, an astrological prediction 
had convinced everyone that Chikka Deva Raja was the man 
ftfdamcd for Mysore's kingship. Vishalaksha l^ndit, an astute 
and erudite Jain, the author of the popular predicti on, was not 
slow in obtaining a ptnmise from the heir-apparent when the 
lat*Qr w'as in prison, to elevate him (Vishalaksha Pandit) to the 
position tf Prime Minister, if the prediction materialised. So, 
when Chikka Deva Raja ascended the throne Vishalaksha Pandit 
was ushered into the office of Amatya, But, the rtcolute arm of 
the Yalandur Pandit soon made him unpopular. A few years 
after, one night, when he was returning from the court, Uis 
enemies assassinated him. The Raja was shocked on heari ng the 
sad news and rushed to the house of his Minister only to find him 
on his death bed. But before he breathed his last the dying man 
consoled himself by recommending to the Raja a close friend of 
his to succeed him as Prime Minister. This close fiiend was no 
other than Tirumalaiyangar, 'a most able and honourable man’ 
in the king’s court. Never was a king's choice of Ministers rested 
on so fortuitous circumstances. Yet Chikka Deva Raja's selec¬ 
tion of his Ministers was moM worthy and wise. And, this 
accounts for his highly successful reign. 

In the thrilling drama of South India’s politics of his time 
Chikka Deva Raja Wodeyar played no mean part. He was the 
first ruler of Mysore who redeemed the honour of the Kannada 
spoken regions of South India because after the fall of the 
Hoysala kingdom this pait of the country got assimilated in the 
empire founded by Hrvlhara and Bukka and practically lost its 
identity* Two of Chikka Deva Raja's able predecessors. Raja 
Wodeyar and Kantbeerava Narasa Raja Wodeyar added lusturc 
and fame to the rising power of Mysore by annexation of many 
neighbouring principalities. But it was Chikka Deva Raja 
Wodeyar who raised the status of Mysore, for the first time, as 
one of the outstanding kingdoms in India by his conquests* wise 
statesmanship, initiative and drive. Skilfully extending his 
kingdom by conquests of such places as Hosakote, Banavar, Turn- 
kur, Chickmagcilur, Vastara, Magadi and Midagesi, at the expense 
of his adversaries, he made the Mysore frontier conterminous 


with Bijapur Ramatak. AIs* extending his conquests towards 
south-east he took Selam, Omaluru, Dharmapuram and many 
places from Madura. 

But,, by far the most significant achievement of Chikka Deva 
Raja Wodeyar was his acquisition of Bangalore. After his 
usnrpatfon of tlic Tanjore principality, Venkaji was carrying on 
negotiations with him to sell this place for a sum of 3 Ialdis of 
rupees. But, before Venkaji coul4 complete the transaction, 
the Mughals captured it in 1687. Three years later, in 16J0, 
when Khasim Khan was appointed Mughal Governor of the 
newly formed province of Sira, Chikka Deva Raja Wodeyar having 
allied himself with the Mughals renewed his offer of purchase. 
The result wthat he purchased Bangalore from the Mughals at 
the same price first offered te> Venkaji. 

llie Annals of the Mysore Royal Family (Vol. II) a Kannada 
work states that after the acquisition of Bangalore, Clhkka Deva 
Raja "improved the place, built there an extensive fori and as hop- 
street, and appointed capable officers for the adnunistration of 
the fort’. An inscription* of Kanthccrava Narasara ja II, his son 
and successor, records that Chikka Deva Raja also built a temple 
within the fort and dedicated it to Vcnkatesha. This temple 
exists to this day within the fort area of Bangalore and is situated 
very close to Tippu Sultan's Palace. The fort erected by Chikka 
Deva Raja was not a renovation of the old Rempe Gowda fort, 
but entirely a new one, of mud, and probably oval in shape. 
It w’as situated to the south of the old Kempe Gowda fori, which, 
thereafter came to be called as ‘Pete' fort. Between the two 
forts an esplanade was constructed adjoining the Siddikattc, a 
low staggering water-work. It may be of interns* to note that 
this spot is now covered over by Sri Krishnanijendra Maxket, 
popularly called the City Market, the adjoining buildings and 
thr- oval in front of it. The mam •bjact: of Chikka Deva Raja 
Wodeyar in erecting the new fort was to strength#** the defences 
of Bangalore by making it a strong citadel to chock the predatory 
raids of the Marathas from this direction into the Mysore terri¬ 
tories. 

The battle of Talikota was probably the greatest calamity that 
ever struck the political, social and religious life of South India. 

* Phase flee Appendix VI. 
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Neither the triumphant march of Harsha Vardhana to the south 
early in 630-34 a.d. nor the bold invasion of Malik Rafur in the 
peninsular regions of India, in 13H-11 were #f such disa&tcmus 
consequences as the blow which the confederate Shahi Sultans 
of the Deccan struck on the Vijayanagar empire, in that fatal 
battle of Takikota. The brave affront of Pulakeshi II, the grunt 
Chaluk^a king of Badami, bad not only thwarted Haisha Vardh- 
na 7 s political designs, but also checked the spread of Buddhist 
hegemony to the south, Malik Kafiur's lleeting invasion, on the 
other hand, created but presentiments of general commotion 
because its effects were only transitory. But not so were the 
results of Talikota, The disintegration of the big dominion 
wliich the sustained efforts of Vidyaranya and a galaxy of able 
ruleis of Vijayanagar had built obviously caused a political 
vacuum because the vast regions of a once ftourishi'ng empire 
were at once thrown into disorder and came to be netted with 
complex political strings which subjected its component parts 
to various pulls. The damage was even greater in realms other 
than politics. Literature, philosophy* an and religion received 
a rude shock, for from the time the Vijayanagar empire was 
founded to its last days its kings had nursed Hindu culture and 
Hindu religion to such an extent that the Vijayanagar empire was 
looked upon as a symbol of Hindu spiritual authority in the same 
way as the Turkish empire stood for Islamic spiritualism after 
the mantle of Rhilafat fell on the shoulders of Turkish Sultans, 
li was not for nothing that the Vijayumg'ar kings assumed such 
titles as ‘Hindu-Raya Suramna 7 , ‘Vaidika Marga Pravaitha*, 
‘Upanisbad Marga Prathisthapanacharyu*, etc. 

When, therefore, the disappearance of the Vijayanagar empire 
created a vacuum in Hindu spiritual leadership, some Hindu 
rulers of the south, in later years* often inspired by teachi/igo of 
contemporary seers, aspired to gain that kind of spiritual 
influence which the Rayas *f Vijayanagar exercised over their 
subjects in addition to their temporal authority. The most 
prominent among such later day South Indian rulers was Shivaji. 
He was fired willi an ambition to fill the vacant throne of Vijaya¬ 
nagar. 4nd, he possessed, in greater measure, the gift of harnes¬ 
sing many diverse talents for his own use, even as he had the 
ability to build a great kingdom out of nothing. Small wonder 
that the blessings of such saints of his time as Tukaram and 
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Ramdas fanned his ambition to be styled not only as Chatrapati, 
but also o$ a champion of Hindu culture and Indian nationalism. 
It wo$ this ambition that actually goaded Shivaji to lead his historic 
expedition to the south- He sought to resuscitate the Vijayanagar 
empire by leadioghis army to the regions where that extinct power 
directly held its sway in earlier years. 

But, in Mysore's Chikka De\^a Raja Wodeyar who was his 
contemporary, he had a keen competitor to the vacant throne 
of Vijayanagarl That Chikka Deva Raja was also fired with an 
ambition to aspire for the Vijayanagar crown is evident from an 
inscription of later date. The Senngapatam inscription of 
1722* states that Chikka Deva Raja conquered the Lord of Madura 
(i.e., the Naik king Chakkonatha) and withstood Shivaji sit a rime 
when the rulers of the countries around Ag*a, Delhi and Bhaga- 
nagar (Hyderabad) were falling down before him and presenting 
tiibutc. Chikka Deva Raja’s aspiration to the Vijayanagar throne 
perhaps originated from the victory he gained over the combined 
armies of Madura t Tanjorc and the Sardars of Bijapur Sultan 
who espoused the cause of Sri Ranga Raya 111, the nominal 
Vijayanagar emperor, in a batilcf ought at Erode. The emperor’s 
defeat in this battle made him seek the suppoit of Ikkeri Naik, 
whom also the Mysore ruler defeated at Hassan, thereby leaving 
the unfortunate Vijayanagar emperor bereft of any tangible 
support. Chikka Deva Raja's great anxiety to cultivate friend¬ 
ship of the Mughal* so sedulously also springs from his desire to 
keep the Murathas, his rivals to the Vijayanagar throne, at bay and 
to prevent the recrudescence of their rule i n Karnatak Bala Ghat, 
That the ‘Apratima Vira' crossed swords with the Marathas also 
is apparent from an •thcr Seringapatam inscription! of 1686, 
which states that Chikka Deva Raja defeated the Marathas from 
Tanchavati (Nasik) and killed in battle Dadaji, their leader and 
cut off the limbs and noses of Jaftaji and Jasavanta> besides reduc¬ 
ing to object terror Sambhu (he., Sambaji, son of Sliivaji) and 
Ekoji (i.e., Venkaji step brother of Shivaji). It was after these 
signal victories that Chikka Deva Raja assumed the more aspiring 
title of ‘Sringara Karnataka Cliakii 7 —Le-, Emperor of the beauti¬ 
ful Karnataka country. In such circumstances it is small wonder 


From a fto/uting by Mautaine 
Tippq Sultan (Sff P&ge 97) 


• 14 Sfcrhigipitomj Mysore District, ‘Epjgrsphin Omntie; 
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that after acquiring Bangalore Chikka Deva Raja found it expedi¬ 
ent to foitify it with an other fortress so as to prevent its being 
surprised by the Maratbas who bore an attachment to it, because 
at one time it was the jahgif of Shabji Bhonsley, and made n o 
secret of their intenu on to re-annex it to the Alaratha dominion. 
Chi kka Deva Raja's ardent desire to step into the shoes of Vijaya- 
nagar rulers also accounts for his extraordinary parsimony in 
public expenditure. What happened i n the Deccan after Shivaji’s 
great southern campaign greatly agitated the minds of the Chiefs 
of southern principalities. Chikka Deva Raja who was no less 
concerned at the fall of Ginjce, was also aware #f its repercussion 
•n Madura, Timjoreand Mysore. The impor tunities of Venkaji, 
the 1 an jure Chief, seeking Mysore's aid in his struggle against 
Shiva ji, his half brother, in tile height of latter's campaign in the 
south* was not without significance to Chikka Deva Raja, for, 
though he refrained from getting into the fray on behalf of Venkaji, 
he however, realised the consequences that would ensue should 
the Marathas, under the inspixing leadership of Shivaji,succceded 
in getting full control of the regions below the Tunga Bhadra. 
It was due to this awareness, that in addition to seeking Mugbal 
friendship, he sought to enrich his trcasuiy by regular revenue 
collecti ons and prudent economic undertakings, so that he may 
utilise the money so collected in an emergency with assured con¬ 
fidence in his own strength and resources. It was the habit of 
the ‘Navakoti Narayana’—the Lord of Nine crores—another 
sobriquet of Chikka Deva Raja, 'not to break his fast, everyday, 
until he has deposited, two hags (thousands) of pagodas in the 
treasury of reserve funds from cash recei ved from the districts'. 
Thus he sought to strengthen his position by all means open to 
him—no mean achievement considering the circumstance under 
which he rose to power. 

However, one fact was significant from the fast moving events 
which followed the death of Khasim Khan, the Faujdar Dewan 
of the newly formed Mugha! Province of Sira, with whom the 
Mysore ruler was in such inti mate friendship. After the death of 
Khasim Khan it became evident that the Mughal desire to back 
Chikka Deva Raja was based on grounds of peisonal friendship 
only that existed between the late Viceroy and the Mysore ruler, 
because Dawood Khan, the new Faujdar Bevvan, during whose 
Viceroyalty the seat of provincial administration was shifted 
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from S’in to Arcot, instead of promoting closer contact with 
Myso fe was, through confident ial dispatches, advising Aurangazcb 
to extend his sway over the othn principalities of the south, 
including Mysore* by conquest. And, there was every i ndication 
that the Alaingir (Aurangazeb) was as anxious as the new Viceroy 
to spread Delhi's tentacles to the far south so as to bring the other 
regions of the peninsula under the Mughal sway. 

I f diplomacy is the art of timing, no time was better suitcxl to 
humour Aurangazeb than in the critical year 1699, when the dark 
shadows of the Mughal colossus began to creep on Mysore. 
Without losing any time Chiklta Deva Raja Wodeyar decided to 
act quickly by sending an embassy to Ahmednagur, where the 
imperial court was then situated, so as to establish a fresh interest 
there. The embassy which was led by Chikka Deva Raja's 
talented officer Lingiab, was most favourably received by 
Aurangazeb who bestowed on the ‘Mysore Raja’, the title of *Jtig 
Deo Raj’ and granted him permission to sit on the ivory throne 
-—*Ratna Simhasana’—in addition to several insignias of honour. 
These insignias of honour in later days became the proud possessions 
of the Raja's successors who pioudly displayed them duri.ng State 
ceremonies. Another benefit that Mysore derived as a direct 
result of this embassy was that the various administrative depart¬ 
ments of the kingdom were re-organised into ‘eighteen in number, 
in imitation of what the ambassadois had observed as the system 
pursued at the Mughal court’, which had the effect of injecting 
buoyancy in the administrative climate of the State. Indeed, it 
is due to the energetic and capable rule of Chikka Deva Raja that 
Mysore owe the existence of the Attara Cutcherrys, (Public Offices) 
which today considerably enlarged by the addition of new depart¬ 
ments exist at Bangalore, the metropolis of the enlarged State of 
Mysore. 

It is a tribute to the incandescent genius of Chikka Deva 
Raja Wodeyar that in spite of his other important pre-occupations 
he found time to engage himself in literary pursuits. Not only 
be patronised learning but was himself an author of mcritprious 
Sanskrit and Kannada works. Among those who embellished 
his court were such literary personages as Tirumalarya, his 
Minister, Singarya, Venugopala, Varaprasada, Mallarasa and 
Srungaramma who by their erudition added lustre and charm 
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to Kannada learning. The output of Kannada literature in his 
reign was tremendous. #f the n'ell known literary works of his 
time ‘Aprdtima Vira Charita’, ; Munivamsa^Bhyudaya', * C hikka 
Dcva Raja Vi jap’, and ‘Chibkn Deva. Raja Vamsavaii* are of 
great historical value, while treatises like ‘Gita G«pala’ l ‘Hadi- 
badeya Dharma* and ‘Chikka Deva Raja Binnapa,' constitute 
finest literary works in Kannada literature. During hi9 reign 
also flour ished Lakshmisha, one of the great Kannada poets, 
whose ‘Jaimini-Bharata' is so widely read, throughout Karnataka, 
even in the present times. 

At a time when the country was passing through givat turmoil 
and political unrest Chikka Dcva Raja Wodeyar by hia military 
prowess and skilful diplomacy maintained his ground, imparted 
stability to administration of his kingdom by wise reforms and 
greatly contributed to the cultural heritage of Karnataka by his 
patronage to Kannada learning arts and philosophy. 

He vt'aa the first Mysore ruler who correctly a9sc$9ed the 
strategic military importance of Bangalore and undertook measures 
to fortify it so as to make best use of it in the defence of his terri¬ 
tories. If the Mysore kingdom, in later years, withstood credit¬ 
ably the many onslaughts of the Marathas and the British on 
B angalo re in the course of tlieir wars with it, it w’as only due to 
the foresight of Chikka Deva Raja, who spared no effort to make 
i t a strong citadel. To h i m belongs the idea of making Bangalore 
the first line of defence of the Mysore kingdom along with Savana 
Durga and Devarayana Durga, the two strategic hill forts which 
are situated within a radius of about 30 milc9 from Bangalore. 
To him also belongs the idea of using Bangalore a9 a decoy to 
contain the forces of the northern invaders in order to keep them 
away from the fertile regions of Seringapatam and Mysore, 
until the main annie9 of the realm found time to organise and 
stage a spirited defence. 


Chapter Vll 

A HISTORIC TEMPLE 

Tucked away in the heait of the City t there stands amidst a 
fast vanishing old environment the small but beautiful temple of 
Venkatarainan aswamy. The tall octagonal Garuda pillar which 
faces it from a distance of about 81 feet, appears as though has 
jumped over the temple's Mahadwara, on to the footpath, to 
becon the passers by to the sacred shrine. 

Built about 275 years ago, the Venkataramanaswamy temple 
is the oldest edifice in the fort area of Bangalore and has the 
distinction of being the onlytemple in the City, which possesses 
epigraphic evidence, recording with precision the names of 
those who built and endowed it This temple which has asthetic 
grace in addition to its architectural giandeur is also of great 
historical significance because it has stood by a9 a silent witness 
to some of the most colourful events of the histoiy of Mysore, 
challenging time, change and passion. 

When Chikka Deva Raja purchased Bangalore, the country 
round about it had still retained much of its mediaeval character. 
Tlxc* green foliage of the surrounding thick jungle provided 
natural defence to the old Kcmpe Gowda feirt and the hills of 
Sivaganga, Nijgal and the Devarayana Durga, which shimmered 
far away in the north-west, constituted a picturesque backdrop. 
The placid waters of nearby Kcmpambudi, Dharmumbudi, 
Sampangi and Karanji tanks gave Bangalore a striking resemblance 
to such prominent townships of that time as Pcnakonda, Vellore 
and Chandragiri. Political upheavals of earlier time9 had little 
effect on the people of this part of the country although the 
memory of the once great Ganga and Hoysala rule, continued to 
linger in their minds. To them, four and half centuries of 
tutelage under the Vijayanagar and Bijapuii Maratha title was 
an inevitable experience till Chikka Deva Raja Wodeyar appeared 
on the political scene. With the advent of Ch’dka Dcva Raja, 
the genius of the local inhabitants began to manifest itself. Now, 
they held their h</nds high and were prepared to meet any challenge 
to their political freedom. Political stability gave impctii9 to their 
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cultuial and religious propensities. The result was that many 
religious edifices began to appear in this part of Knrmtak, now, 
as in the days of the Gangas and the Hoysalas. Small wonder, 
therefore, that when Chikka Deva Raja, fortified Bangalore with 
one more fort, his asthetic .sense prompted him to build many 
itffious edifices, here, of which the Venkataramanaswamy temple 
is the most prominent. Incidentally, this temple is the only one 
hi the City which provide* an indisputable testimony to its 
founder. An inscription* in Kannada characters found at 
Kottonur, Kengeri Hobli, about eight miles from Bangalore, 
states that it was built by Chikka Deva Raja Wodeyar and was 
endowed by his son Kanthcerava Narasa Raja II, who is known 
in histoiy as ‘MOOKARASU’, the Dumb king. 

Those who have read the thirty ‘petitions' of Chikka Deva 
Raja addressed to liis family deity—the God Narasimliaswamy 
of Melkote—in the Kannada classic ‘Chikka Devaraja Binnapa*, 
will never fail to notice how deep was his love for Vaishnavite 
religious tenets. Tea man who bo*v such devotion to Vaishna¬ 
vite tenets, it was but natural to have conceived an ideaof building 
a temple dedicated to God Venkataramanaswamy in Bangalore, 
which at the time of its acquisition contained mostly Shaivite 
temples in and around its walls. The Mysore royal family which 
ti^ces its origin to Yadu Raja, the Yadflva prince who came from 
Dwaraka, was equally devoted to Shaivite religious tenets in the 
days of Chikka Deva Raja, as it i$ today. But tangible historical 
evidence pinpoints to the fact that when Raja Wodeyur, the first 
noted Raja of the Mysore royal fzmttly, captured Seringapatam, 
in 1410, and made it the seat of his kingdoim he adopted Vaishna- 
vism as the religion of his court, 1 Its descendant Chikka Deva 
Raja, who was a great devotee of Vishnu, perhaps, erected the 
temple of Venkataramanaswamy, in Bangalore, to commemorate 
its acquisition. 

The temple, which faces Sri Krishna Rajendra Road in the 
cast, though small, is a fine structure built in the Dravidian style 
of architecture. It possesses a Mukha Mantapa which is embel¬ 
lished with ornamental pillars erected on a raWd stylobate. The 
pillars have exquisitely carved l’t#n brackets. #n the bracket 

# B.N. 118 (Bangalore District) Csmanca*. For the original 

Kannada yccsioq of the inscription, $c* Appendix VL 


lionsr which tread on elepltants, are seated the heroes holding 
reins of chains. This Mukha Mantapa appears more like a 
:Navaranga Mantapa as there arc nine Ankanas. There are two 
Sukhanasis and aGarbhagriha—the sanctum sanctorum—in winch 
is located the image of Venkataramanaswamy with Kirita Mukuta 
and Torana made up of the same stone. Around the femple!s 
monolithic walls arc carved the images of Vishnu, Brahma and 
Siva tiding on their vehicles. The story of Gin ja Kalyana and 
the figures of Sapifirishie* and Saptamatrikas have been finely 
brought out in bass relief. But the layers of garish lime so 
thoughtlessly applied, in recent years, on the ornamental pillars 
and their finely carved figures have spoiled the natuial beauty of 
the temple. 

In front of the temple and beyond the Mahadwara stands a 
nil granite pillar, the Garuda Kambha, w ith a square base and a 
tapering octagonal shaft. It springs from a large stone platform. 
On the square base of the pillar are images of Garuda and 
Hanuman with folded hands, to the south and north respectively, 
the Tripundara to the west and Sanklia to the east. Much of the 
platform of the pillar lies bun ed in the ground covered up by the 
bed of Sri Krishna Rajcndra Road which even before it acquired 
its present name was in existence from the time the temple was 
"built. 

History has left a mmk on this Garuda pillar. During the 
Third Mysore War (1790-92) Lord Cornwallis, the then British 
Governor General in India, invested the fort of Bangalore with 
a large army and a park of artillery, After a heavy bombardment, 
lie carried the fort by assault L.nd escalade on the night of 21st 
March 1791. In the final stages of the siege, the small guns of 
the assailants, which were brought on the ramparts, on the eastern 
side of the fort, shelled the gallant defenders- One cannon shot 
struck the Garuda pillar and chipped off part of it’s granite in 
xhe middle and at the capital of the pillar. The impact of the 
cannon sliot has left an indeliable mark and a crack round the 
pillar, about 12 feet from its square base which is clearly visible, 
to this day, to any passer by (see cut in the picture aside). 5 

When Chikka Deva Raja built the temple lit:le did he think 
that in later years a Musalman prince would choose a site in its 
vicinity to build his palace. Little did he also think that in years 
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to come the temple would stand by and look on while the history 
of Mysore is being made. 

Curiously enough, this temple has come to be a symbol of 
religious toleration. If it is popular with the Hindus it is no less 
popular with the local Muslims also for historical masons. For 
one thing, it is associated, in a peculiar way, with the two Muslim 
rulers, Haider Ali and Tippu Sultan, who ruled Mysore in the 
later half of the 18th centur) r . 

Shorn of its splendour now stands the old palace of Tippu 
Sultan, within 40 feet of this temple to its south-eastern side. 
This palace which is a relic of 40 years of .Musaiman rule in 
Mysore, is but a portion of the magnificent edifice which onoe 
stood there. Those memorable years constitute a period of 
romance of history—a period most eventful in the annals of 
Mysore. Fascinating for iie stupendous conquests, spectacular 
adventures and th ri lli ng episodes, this period of 40 years, besides 
being an exciting one in Mysore history, also constitutes an 
important phase of the history of India, because Haider Ali and 
Tippu Sultan were the ‘earliest harbingers of freedom’ in this 
country, licit some historians, mostly British, have portrayed 
them, in particular Tippu Sultan, in darkest colouis, depicting 
him not only as ‘a monster pure and simple’, but also as a great 
religious fanatic, inhuman and intolerant person, because of his 
avowed hostility to the English. Nothing can be farther from 
truth. The temple of Vcnkataramanaswamy at Bangalore, and 
tiuit of Rangunatha at Serlngapatam, with their close proximity 
to the palaces of Haider and Tippu give a lie to those violent 
vituperations and bear eloquent testimony to their religious 
toleration and even to their acts of benevolence. Apart from 
th«6e temples, historical research made in recent yeais, has also 
thrmvn light on their humane acte. When bands of Maratha 
horsemen, under Farasumm Dhau, the Maratha general, pillaged 
the famous Sringeri Mutt, killing the priests of the Mutt and 
pulling away the image of Goddess Sharada, Tippu Sultan while 
consoling the Sringeri Jagadguru wrote: ‘People who have 
sinned against such a holy person like you are sure to suffer the 
consequences of their misdeeds at no distant date. They will 
do evil deeds smilingly, h ut will suffer the consciences weeping. 
Treacheiy to Guius will undoubtedly result in the disliuction of 
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the Tine of descend and immediately sent a substantial amount 
to sanctify the place and to feed the Brahmins. Yet T it would be 
incongruous to suggest that both Haider Ali and Tippu Sultan 
were without human ftibles. Actually, many of their idiosyn¬ 
crasies have often besmirched their fair names. But, it is a pity 
that the good they have done often goes unrecognised. And, 
as one reads in some historical works, the baseless and mischievous 
accounts about Tippu’s alleged persecution of people professing 
religions other than his own, written with a malignity as consumate 
as it is pernicious, one feels inclined to agree with Mark Antony 
inafhiming that 'the evil that men do lives after them, the good is 
oft buried with their bones'. 

It is true that Mohammad of Ghazni sacrileged the Somanath 
tample, in Gujarat, twice* and carried away its gold. It is also 
true-thut the iconoclastic fury of some Muslim invaders destroyed 
some magnificent temples in this country. But in order to 
understand the real cause for their senseless vandalism one has 
to know their racial characteristics before ascribing the influence 
of their religion for their doings. 

Of all the ethnic entities which came into the fold of Islam 
after it began to spread beyond Arabia, none were so furious as 
the Mongols and the turbulent tribes of Central Asia. Carried 
away by the pernicious urge of Shiinmanism—thc«r primitive 
religion which recognised God but offered no piayers to him, 
as worship, according to it, was exclusively meant to those evil 
spirits whose powers of harm had to be appeased by sacrifice— 
these tribes indulged in senseless killing and destruction when 
they first came in contact with other civilised races professing 
such religions as Buddhism, Christianity and Islam. But, none 
suffered more from their destructive power than the Muslims 
for, they entertained so great a hatted of the Muslims that they 
not only persecuted them but left no stone unturned to check the 
spread of the Muslim religion in Central Asia. Describing the 
persecution of ?duslims by the Mongols, before the latter were 
conveitcd to Islam, T. W. Arnold, an eminent authority on the 
history of propagation of Muslim fafth writes; 

‘There is no event in the histoiy of Islam that for terror and 
desolation can be compared to the Mongol conquest. Like an 
avalanche, the hosts of Chingiz Khan swept over the centres of 
Muslim culture and civilisation, leaving behind them bare 
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deserts and shapeless ruins where before had stood the palaces 
of stately cities, girt about with gardens and fruitful corn-land. 
When the Mongol army had marched oat of the City of Herat, 
a miserable remnant of forty persons crept ®ut of their hiding 
places and gazed horror-stricken on the ruins of their beautiful 
City—all that were left of a population of over 1,00,000. In 
Bukhara, so famed for its men of piety and learning, the Mongols 
stabled their horses in the sacred precincts of the mosques and 
tore up the Qurans to serve as litter; those of the inhabitants who 
were not butchered were carried away into captivity and their 
City reduced to ashes. Such too was the fate of Samarqaud, 
Balkhand many another city *f Central Asia, which had been the 
glories of Islamic civilisation and the dwelling places of holy men 
and the seats ofsound learning—such too wa9 the fate of B aghdad 
that for centun es had been the capital of 'Abba&id dvnastv*- 
c \Vell might the Muhammadan historian shudder to relate 
such hoirois; when Iban al-Athir comes to describe the inroads 
of the Mongols imo the countries of Islam, ‘for many years’, he 
tells us, 'X shrank from giving a recital of these events on account 
ol their magnitude and my abhorrence. Even now 1 come 
reluctant to the task, for who w^mld deem it a light thing to sing 
the death-9ong of Islam and of the Muslims, or ft id it easy to 
tell this taler Oh that my mother had not given me biitthl 
Oh, would that I had died ere this, and been a thing forgotten 
forgotten quitel\ Many friends have urged me and still 
I stood iiresolute; but I saw that it was no profit to forego 
the task and so 1 thus resume. I shall have to describe events 
so terrible and calamities so stupendous that neidler day nor 
ilight have ever brought f#ith the like; they fell on all nations, 
but on the Muslims more than all: and were one to say that since 
god created Adam the world has not seen the like, he would but 
tell the truth, for history has nothing to relate that at all approaches 
it. Among the greatest calamities iri history is the slaughter that 
Nebuchadnezzar wrought among the children of Israel and his 
destruction of the Temple; hut what is Jerusalem, and what were 
the children of Israel in comparison to those they slew, since the 
inhabitants of one of the cities they destroyed were greater i n 
numbers than all the children of Israel? Let us hope that the 
world may never see the like again J# . 

• Pages 21S-219 'Freschinas of Islam \ by T. W, _Vn*Id. 
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It should not be forgotten that those Muslim invaders who 
po ired into India through the north-west regions and caused de¬ 
struction of Hindu religious edifices were mostly the descendants 
of tlitse Mongols and the tribes of Central Asia who had carried 
destruction to Muslim shrines in the regions west of Flindukush. 
In spite of the sobering influence of Islam on them their racial 
ferocity peisisted and was mainly instrumental for the ghastly 
vandalism in which they indulged in this country. It would be 
wrong to rink their barbarity to the influence of the religi on which 
thev later professed. It is true Prophet Mohammad preached 
the oneness of God and discarded idol worship. But he always 
remained tolerant towards idol wtrshippers of Arabia, If any¬ 
thing, his attitude towards them was exemplary. #n one trying 
occasion when the idol-worshippcis of Arabia confronted him, 
addressing them in a very cordial manner the I rnphet said. 
'Lakirni Deenakum Valliyuddin — Unto you your religion* unto 
me my religion*. 

Nonetheless, the damage caused by the un-provocative 
actions of early Muslim invades perpetuated a feeling of abhor- 
ranco in this country. Shrcwed foreign historians who knew how 
this feeling of abhorrence is lurk'ug in the sub-conscious Indian 
mind exploited it by expatiating the misdeeds of same Muslim 
rulrrs whenever opportunities came their way. The pity is that 
often their unfavourable accounts have caused incalculable harm 
to the fair names of some really good Muslim sovereigns. Such 
is the case of Tippu Sultan. For long, people believed that he 
was a tyrant *uid u religious big®t. fortunately, however, tecent 
historical research has enabled us to obtain a correct assessment 
of his character. Accordingly, it is, now necessary for enlightened 
Indian opinion to get a tiue image of him. 1 ippu Sultan waft not 
a religi ous fanatic. He did not persecute p*#ple of othi/r religions. 
Nor he indulged in vandalism of any kind. The ckxse proximity 
of Venkataramanaswamy temple to his palaoe, at Bangalore, bears 
an eloquent testimony his religious toleration, langible 
evidence which records the many benevolent acts done by both 
Haider Ali and Tippu Sultan to the temples at,Mclkote, 
Nanjungud and Seringapatem is not wanting. In the face of these 
facts, it is incongruous to think that Haider AJi and Tippu Sultan 
were other than humane and benevolent rulers. 

In the vicinity of Venkataramanaswamy temple were enacted 
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s#mc of the m#st important scenes of the history of Mysore. 
Here botmed the guns of the Mysore army, in 1699, to announce 
the safe return of the Mysore embassy f rom Ahmednagar. Here 
paaled the temple bells t# invoke success to the anna of the most 
intrepid #f the Mysore rulers, the celebrated Nawab Haider Ali 
Khan Babaddur, who after a solemn ceremony conducted in the 
temples and mosques of Bangalore, swept down upon the plains 
of Carnatic, like an avalanche, with an army of 83,000 men in 
the Second Mysore War (1780-83). And here, in front of the 
temple, on the vast parade ground were tinned the armies of 
Mysore, in the European mode of warfare under the commands 
of Francois de Reymond, Hugel, Joze Correa Pcixoto, and 
Monsieur de Lally (Jr.)—annics whose exploits covered the vast 
expanses of the Deccan from the coast of Coramandah in the east, 
to the coast of Arabian Sea in the west, from the banks of the 
Krishna, in the north, to the borders #f Travancore> in the south, 
and whose achievements dictated peace at the gates of Madras 
and Mangalore. Here again, after the restoration of the Hindu 
royal dynasty, Maharaja Krishna liaja Wodeyar III drove in state 
in front of it after offering poo ja just beftre the momenttus special 
Durbar which he held in Tippu Sultan's palace on 15th October 
1811. Those memorable events of the pas t have n#w been either 
forgotten *r obscured by xhc mist of times. But the old temple 
stands in its place, resplendent in its glory, and bearing witness 
to those historic deeds ot the days g#nc by. 

It is n#t so easy t# draw a picture of the life of petplc in the 
chaotic days •£ Chikka Deva Raja Wodeyar or to recapture the 
spirit of the tim#s of flaidcr Ali and Tippu Sultan. N#r is it 
easier f conceive an image of Bangalore when it slipped into the 
•rbit of English rule, because the varied extent of the tc*mpo of 
living which prevailed, here, during the days of Chikka Deva Raja 
Wodeyar, Haider AH, Tippu Sultan and the British Commission 
(1831-1881) has faded away into an unrecoverable past. But one 
cannot remain oblivious t# the unique contribution that the temple 
of Yenkataramanaswamy has made to history—a contribution 
nor only impressive but unparalled in the cultural heritage of 
this country. 

Much water has Bowed under the bridges since a consuming 
passion drove Chikka Deva Raja Wodeyar to transform stone and 


mortar into a fine edifice which he so much adored. And this 
temple stands, here, to this day T intact under the big blue sky of 
BangaUrc, mellowed with age and commanding the respect not 
only of the Hindus who woiship in it, but also of the Muslims 
who reckon it as a symbol #f unity of the people of two great 
religions, Hinduism and Islam, which flourish to this day in the 
historic City of Bangalore. 
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Chapter VIII 

HAIDER ALI 

It was one of ihe grandest of Durbars which attracted great 
interest! On that memorable day, in 1759, high military and 
civil officers of the State and the nobility of Seringapatam was 
present in the Raja’s court. Far, the Raja of Mysore had rolled 
the i^d carpet :• honour the hero, who was returning triumphantly 
from the field of battle. And* as n tall well built warrior, dressed 
in bright Rowing robes and wearing a big Hat scarlet turban strode 
through the hall of audience, Sarvadhikari Karachuri Nan jarnja iah, 
who was seated near the Raj 2 , almost instinctively rose from his 
seat, walked a few steps ahead and meeting him in the middle of 
the court hall embraced him. Proudly conducting him to 
the royal presence, the SarvarihIkaA introduced him to the Raja 
and the audience. And, as the illustrious soldier bowed his head 
to acknowledge the h*nour done him, thunderous cheers arose 
and reverbarated through the hall of audience as never belfre. 

The hero, who was honoured in this spectacular manner was 
no othtT than Haider Ali Khan, the newly discovered militaiy 
genius of Mysore! Shot into prominence by his heroic deeds, 
this great man who soon g*t the spotlight all to himself, was 
thereafter destined to play a memorable part in the annals of 
Hindustan, Small wonder that in this Durbar the Raja of 
Mysore graciously acknowledging the services rendered by 
Haider Ali Khan, conferred on him the title of 'Fatah Haider 
Bahaddur\ and granted him the fort of Bangalore and its adjoin¬ 
ing areas as personal jahgi r. 

A new power had come into existence. In the chaotic days 
of South India, of this peiiod, a new force began to appear on the 
horizon. And, when this force blossomed into perfection, it* 
effect was felt net enly in Poona, Hyderabad, Madras, Bombay 
and Calcutta, the principal political centres of the country, but 
also in far off London and Par-is. In particular the whole ef the 
Deccan and peninsular India felt the tremendous impact of its 
energy in the years coveted by thesecond half of the 18th century. 


I The singular honour that Raja Chikka Krisiina Raja Wodeyar 
bestowed on Haider Ali Khan, till then an obscure soldier of 
fortune, was due to his meritorious service rendered to the Mysore 
kingdom in beating back the invasion of the Maratha army com¬ 
manded by G*pal Patwaidhan and Ananda Rao Raste, whom 
Peswa Balaji Rao had sent to subjugate the kingdom of Mysore. 

Never was Mysore subjected to such exacting incursions and 
humiliating invasions from the various neighbouring ptwers as 
during the five decades which folUwei the death of the great 
Chikka Deva Raja Wodeyar. Twice in the reign *f Dodda 
Krishna Raja Wodeyar I (1713-31) Mysore was overrun by hostile 
forced. At first Sadatulla Khan, the Nawub of Aic*t, ravaged 
the Mysore country- along with his allies, the Nawubs of Kurnool 
and Cuddapah and the Maratha Chief of Guttt. He bought 
off by a payment of one crore of rupees. Two years later appeared 
the Marathas who also levied heavy contribution. They were 
followed by Nasir Jung, son *f Nizam-ul-Mulk, Subedar of 
Deccan, in 1746, and Salabat Jung, in 1755^the latter accom¬ 
panied by a contingent under the famous French general Bussy. 
Salabat Jung was appeased by a payment of 56 lakhs of rupcoe 
and this exaction necessitated the acquisition of all the silver 
plates and jewels of the temples of Seringapatam including the 
precious metals and personal ornaments of the Raja and his 
family, Thertafter arrived Peshwa Balaji Kao before the gates of 
Seringapatam and demanded arrears of tribute. This time Mysore 
wns obliged to give the Marathas 32 laklis of rupees. But as the 
cash in the treasury at that time was only 5 lakhs of rupees. 
Therefore, a big stretch of Mysore territory consisting of Naga- 
mangala, Bellur, Banavar, Ivadur, Tumkur, Chikkanavakanahalli, 
Huliynrdurg and nine other taluks were pledged to the Peshwa 
for the payment of the residue. But when the Marathas came 
again in 1759, under Gopal Rao Patwardhan and Ananda Rao 
Raste, they received a rude shock act Channapatna at the hands of 
Haider Ali Khan who successfully harassed them, for three 
months, by night attacks until they retired altogether from the 
Mysore kingdom. When the news of Maratha reverse^ reached 
Poona, Peshwa Balaji Rao was furious. ‘HaidcT*, wrote he, 
reprimending his generals, ‘has destroyed your prestige’. Here¬ 
after the neighbouring powers had to think seriously befoie they 
undertook any exacting incursions into the territories of Mysore. 


so 
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Haider Ali Khan* beUn^cd t# an heroic age, which looks far 
removed from ours lhan ike mere passage of two centuries really 
indicate. He was a military genius. And, making best use 
his remarkable talents, he acquitted himself creditably well in his 
numerous campaigns against the English, the Marathas, the 

• Haider Ah Kbon's portraits, which are now amiable in India, do not 
:giVc a true picture of him. In these ponratehebsgcncially depicted wuh beard 
and moustaches, which he never wore, at any kme> while he was alive, Neither 
thcscarlet uniform with crow suipes on thechesi: portion norihc father phtfne 
TCimining perched on the curbsn, which are found on hi» person, in these 
portrait*, I’eJleot cite actual military dress he wore. 

An attractive painting of Haider Ali, drawn by a French artist, which was 
.discovered in Piwi-Hi in the last century and replicas. *f which face iltuntrntion 
‘Oil the opposite pwBt-O wore prominently featured #n the fr*ntcover of *otne of 
bis biographies, published in Europe, ih French and English languages- after 
the Fourth Mysore War <179$), strikingly correspond with the deqcripn'on 
of hint given by on ex -Commander-in-chief #f his artillery ond his European 
troops In the book, 'History of K}ider Shah alix* Hydcr Ali Khan Boboddur, 
or New Memories concerning the East Indies v;ith historical notes-' The 
author of this book, a Frenchman, who styles himself as M.M.D.L-T. wrote 
it after hi# return to Europe,, probably in the year 1777, about five years before 
the death of Hinder AH Khan. Haider Ali Khan died in 1782 at the age of 
sixty yuafB. The book which was written in French was published in 1784, 
in London, it was translated into English byN.B*Edmonstone who was 
offici al translator to the Government oT India. The Einglish version of the 
book was rcpemted in Calcutta in 1848, The foj'egoing passage# appearing 
at pago; 22-25 of die Calcutta edition of the boak, which gives si fine pen picture 
•of Hnidcr AJi Khan, his rastes and habits makes interesting rending; 

ilydcT Shah, alia* llyder Ali Khan, whose precise age is not kn#wn' soys 
the anther of thi» hook, ‘ought to h« about 54 or $b years of agci if we may 
depend on those who have known him from Ids infancy. Fie is aluiut fiivr feet 
eight inches hiy:h, imd veiy lusty, though active, und double of bearing 
fs.tiguc as well on foot Q* on horse back. His complexion is brown, a# time of 
*11 Indians who expose themselves t* the air und the suo. His features are 
coaler his nose is small and turned up, hi# lower lip rather th ick und ho weaxs 
neither beard nor whiskexs. contrary to the cusctm of the orientals, especially 
the Mobamcduns. His habits, like those of all natives of Indi a, are of white 
muslin, with u turban of the same. His robe is fashioned nearly the same as 
those of the European ladies, which are called a 1'Angloiae. The body and 
sleeves fi.t neatly, and are drawn close by smogs; the xest of the robe being 
ample, and in folds; so that when the Indian grcatracn w-alk, a page supptns 
theiir t**in r from their first stepping of rhe carpet so their entering into their 
carriagca. 

'In the c.nny. Hydvr Alt wears a military habi t invented by himsulf for hia 
.generate Itiaan unifoim composed of a vesr of white aatin, with B^d ftswens. 
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Nizam and the Pulleg^rs. Though illiterate, he was a far sighted 
statesman. A great patriot, he was one of the first rulers of India, 
who spared no eff ort to overthrow foreign domination of the 
country. The secret •£ Haider Ali > s strength lay in the fighting 
machine he brought into existence. He superceded the u mrained 
hoards of the State, which used to be called armies in those days/ 
with compact and highly disciplined armies. The reorganisation 
of the army brought with it a new wind of change. And, by 
infusing a new spirit in his saldi'ersi who adored his dynamic 

Sneed with yellow, und attached by cord# *r strings #f the Sauia Colour; the 
drawers ore of the utHue ituucriid#; and the basts of yeilsw velvet, lie wcufa 
a sCisrf of white silk about his waist; and, with the military habitj his turban 
ji of a red or uumra Colour, When he us on Foot, be commonly Uses a gold 
headed cane; and sometimes on horseback he wears u sabre, hanging by n belt 
of velvet embroidered with gold, and fastened over hi# shoulder by n clasp of 
gold, enriched with some preciais stones. 

"He never wcmts rmichjewellxy either on his turban or hi# clothe#; and never 
uses either ncckincc or bracelets. His turban is long, and flat at top. In this 
particular He follow# the ancient mode; as vdlas in bis slippers which arc very 
large, and have a Ion point turned back, rOTDWiflg the roof of (he buildi ng#, 
in some CdutiificM up the levant; or those slippers onc/enlly worn in France 
and called souticr* a La popuLtine. The petit# roairces of Hi# and other Indian 
courts affect to wear lit-Jc bonnets v/hich atazudy cover the top# of their heads 
and slihpcra so small as scarce to admit the points of their feet; but thaugh 
in these and •ther respects their taste is so different from (hat of Mvdcr and 
His son, yci to imitate him si* much as possible in the article #f beard aud 
Whiakcts, without infringing the. precepts of the Alcotun, they reduce rheir 
beard and inouiiMichcR h> a moustache scarcely discernible, 

'The oounU'ihince oC llydcr, though hot kan&wmc, is o|>i:n, :tJtd cnlenlated 
to inypirc uonlidtTice. Mo has not acquired the habit of disguising his aspect, 
which is cither gay or m-er^pread, with charge in, according to (ho occasions 
that preuent themselves. He possess a facility of conversing on any subject; 
and hag nonv of thxt stateliness and tac iturnity, which almost Ji:ll the other 
princes of rhe Ea^t aftcct to prcscr.x*. When he recei ves a atratiger, he fc 
rrscrvxd, and appears to speak i^ith gravity; but soon recovers his u#ustl coat, 
and comvracs v/ith all rhe wodd, repeating himself the news and common 
eonvrreanon of the doy r vmh the gicstcsr affability, h is most asxonphing, 
that tfab sov'citrign ask# Questioos, answers, hear# a letter read, and 

dictates an answxr to OROThcr, beholds a thastrka) exhibition, and ev en seems 

to attend to the pesfonoonoe; at the same time, instant, that he decides cone*cm- 
tog things of the Utmost importance. 

J He has auch a prcdiliction for white tlwt he causes wainscoiting that is 
painted gill mnd varnished, to be covered wilh while muslin and wen chairs 
and sofas of embroidered wh et or gold stuff/ 
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leadership, Haider Ali, broke do^vn tlus image of Mysore as a 
’weakling among southern kingdoms. He convinced the aggres¬ 
sive powers of his time that it was no easy job to exact forci ble 
contributions from Mysore. 

Indeed, the early career of this remarkable m\in to whose 
possession Bangalore came as a personal jahgir in 1759, is full of" 
interest. 

Bom at Bodikote in Kolar district, in 1722, Haider Ali was the 
great grandson of Muhammad Bhclol, an emigrant from Punjab, 
who settled down at Aland, in Gulbarga District. The sons of 
Muhammad Bhclol, who moved south later found employment 
in the service of Nawab of Sira. Fatta Muhammad, Haider’s 
father, sen of one of those brothers who migrated to Sira, was 
later transferred to Kolar. After sciving the Nawab of Sira 
faithfully far a long time, Katta Muhammad, however, was obliged 
to seek service under the Faujdar of Chittoor. However, return¬ 
ing to the service of the Faujdar of Siia, back again, he finally 
settled down in Kolar and later was killed in a battle. In 1729, 
his widow, with her two sons, Shahbast and Ha/der Ali, Jhc latter 
then 7 years old, came to Bangalore and found shelter in the house 
•f Ibrahim Sahib, her brother, who commanded some peons 
under the Khiilcdar of Bangalore. When the Mysore army 
invested Dcvanahalli, in 1749, Shahbaa, Haider’s elder brother, 
was in Mysore service holding a subordinate command. In tkiis 
siege, Haider Ali, who had joined his brother as a volunteer horse¬ 
man, by his display of great gallanliy am! calm demeanour in 
the thick of battle attracted the attention of Kanichuri Nanja- 
rajaiah, the Dalavoy of the Mysore army, Haider’s creditable 
performance in the siege of Dcvanahalli earnedfor him a command 
over 50 horse and 201 foot and he was given the charge of one of 
the gates of Dcvanahalli, In this job he won admiration due to 
Ills remarkable qualities #f leadership. 

Thereafter Haider Ali’s rise was meteoric. In 1751, he was 
in the forefront when the Mysore army was sent to assist Nasir 
Jung, Subedar of Deccan, in an expedition against Aroot. At 
this time, Mohammad Ali, the rival candidate to the throne *£ 
Arcot, sought Mysore help with a premise to cede the fort of 
TrichinopoJy as a price for Mysore’s assistance. In response to 
this request, a Mysore army consisting of 10,000 infantry and 
500 horse undet the command of Karachuri Nanjarajaiah, the 
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Dalavoy, was sent to his help. But the only body of regular iroops* 
in this f orce, whicli was properly armed with muskets belonged 
to Haider Ali. Though the Mysore army returned disappointed 
from this campaign, on account of Mohammad Ali’s treachery* 
Haider AJi, however, gained valuable experience as, at this time, 
lie paid a visit to Pondicherry and was much impressed by the 
discipline of the French soldiers and their European methods of 
warfare. When he was in Pondichcny, he was not slow in per¬ 
suading some French mercenary soldiers to seek jobs in his corps 
so that their services may be utilised in imparting European 
methods of warfare to the troops which were under his direct com¬ 
mand. The French mercenary soldiers who were always welcome 
in Haider Ali’s camp, rendered valuable service in improving the 
efficiency of his Sepoys, in 1756, Haider Ali was appointed 
Faujdar of Dindigal. Here, he greatly augmented his army and 
store of ammunition. While he was at Dindigal, the Marathas. 
under Pcshw^a Balaji Kao appeared before Scrfngapiiem and 
exacted tribute. But when they returned to Mysore aga’m, in 
1759, Haider Ali was immediately summoned from Dindigal to 
meet the danger. Thus, called upon to serve the kingdom, at a 
most critical period of its histoiy, IUider Ali by Iris magnificent 
•flbrts not only gained a resounding victory but also redeemed 
the kingdom's honour. After this success the reins of the Mysore 
kingdom gnidually came into his hands and before long nothing 
stopped him from acquiring supreme power in the State of 
Mysore. 

In the very first year of liis reign, in 1741, Haider Ali, tlirough 
Ibrahim Khan, Khilledur of Bangaloi'e, got the southern oval fort 
entirely rebuilt in stone and enlarged it considerably. Two gates 
which the Khiilcdar built one in the north, the Delhi Gate, the 
other in the south, the Mysore Gate, gave entrance to the new 
fortifications. Both these gates were covered with outer works 
and the rampatte of the f#rt were extremely well built. Colonel 
Wilks, the celebrated historian of Mysore writes that when he 
first saw the fort, in 1791, he found it a formidable structure, 
oval in shape, with round towers at proper intervals and-having 
five powerful cavaliers, a faussebraye, a dry ditch and a covered way. 

The renovated southern fort, which gave new dimensions to 
Bangalore’s sky line, if accentuated Haider’s sense of security it 
nevertheless symbolised the spirit of service of its designer. 
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Ibrahim Khan, the Khilledar of Bangalore. Ibtahim Khan! who 
was maternal uncle of Haider Ali, was in the service #f the Mysore 
Raja, at Bangalore* holding a minor command ever s#me peons, 
under the Khilledar, when Haider Ali, orphaned at Lhc age of 
seven years, was brought t« Bangalore and placed under his pro¬ 
tective custody. He played a notable part in moulding Haider 
Ali’s character before the latter burst into p rominence in Mysore’s 
militeiy and politi cal affairs. Ibrahim Khan had not only given 
shelter to Haider Ali but had nurtured his natural gifts of leader¬ 
ship, courage and uncanny ability of emerging successful from 
adverse situations. But, rhe turning point in Ibraliim’s life came 
whenHaider Ali, after his rise to prominence, enlisted the former’s 
services against the Marathas at MalavaUL Ibrahim^ efforts 
in bating off the Maratha attacks earned fer him encomiums 
fr#m Haider. Thereafter, he was in the fore front of Haider’s 
campaigns. He worked on the project of rebuilding Bangalore's 
southern fort for three years affrer he was appointed its Khilledar. 
When he died at the age of sixty eight years, the grateful Haider 
Ali Khan builr a mausoleum over his mortal remain* Ibrahim’s 
mausoleum is in existence even now. It is situated close to the 
mosque in Kumbarptt, a central locality of Bangalore. But 
curiously enough posterity has made him a saint. People hardly 
seem to know the actual service he rendered to Bangalore. 

Within the fort, Haider Aii t immediately after its renovation, 
#etablished a foundry which manufactured brass cannon and 
other military equipment. Magazines and godowns also he 
built for storing grain and gunpowder. In later y^ars, he 
commenced the construction of a palace, near Venkataram;ima- 
swamy temple, which v/as subsequently completed by his son 
Tippu Sultan. 

F»r almnst four decades from Haider’s acquisition of Bangalore 
as personal jahgfr, in 1759, to the siq^ of Seringapatam in 1799, 
which ended die rule of the Musalman dynasty in Mysore, both 
Haider Ali and Tippu Sultan kept a steady parade uf Soldiers, 
adventurers and political prisoners headed into the fort of Banga¬ 
lore; and the intriguing melodramatic movemente of these persons 
tent a legendary iridescence t# its political atmosphere. It may 
not be a surprise, therefore, that Bangalore, at this time, became 
a centre of great military activi ty. During most of his major 
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military campaigns Haider’s attention always remained focused 
on Bangalore, which was also fus personal jahgir. Furthermore, 
on all occasions when he was confronted with political misfortune 
he invariably retraced his steps to Bangalore, where he was sure 
to get support, both moral and material. Shift of attention from 
Seringapatam to Bangalore became evident when the relationship 
between Mysore and the English worsened into a mortal clash 
culminating in the earlier two Mysore Wars which took place 
during his life time, Though Bangalore’s wealth greatly helped 
to protract wars—cuntcmporaiy writers speak much of its conv- 
mercial and industrial wealth—it is T however, the crucial role 
it played during Mysore’s campaigns against her adversaries, 
during this period, that entities it to greater historical eminence. 

Bangalore was fortunate in having the services of able Khillc- 
darv in Haider’s time. Before Haider Ali surprised the Marathi* 
at Chamiapatna, in 1759, a paxt of their army had invested 
Bangaloje. But, the spirited defence of the place by Berki 
Srinivasa Ra#, its Khilledar, not only undermined the initial 
gains of the besiegers but thwarted their efforts •( capturing 
Bangalore ata most critical stage of the war. Berki Srinivjtsa Ran 
was succeeded by Kabir Baig, another able military ofHcci. 
Nevertheless, it was the great devotion to duty and fidelity of 
Ibralfim Khan, successor of Kabi r Baig, which enabled Haider 
j\!i to rebuild the low'cr fort of Bangalore entirely in stone in 
1761, and make it one af the most formidable fortresses of the 
Mysore kingdom. 

Haider Ali was essentially a pragmatist who took each de¬ 
veloping situation as it faced him. This aspect of his character 
manifests itself more clearly in his dealings with the English 
against wh#m he fought two wars, the First Mysore War (1767- 
69) and the Second Mysore War (1780*83), 

The Seven Years War, in Europe, was concluded in February 
1763 by the treaty #f Paris, This treaty was not without its 
effect on India, Under its terms the English and the f rcnch 
agreed to a mutual restoration of the tciritaries taken during the 
struggle between them io South India. They, in pursuance of 
the provisions of the treaty, recognised MohamMiad All, the 
Nawab of Afoot to be the sole ruler of the Can\ 2 tic, and Nizam 
Ali, youngs brother of Salabat Jong as the Subedar of the 
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Deccan. The support which Mohammad Ali thus received from 
the English made him put forth cxtrav agant claims over the 
territories of Mysore. This brought a head on collusion 
between Haider Ali and the English and resulted in the First 
Mysore War. 

Haider Ali did not allow himself to be outwitted by the 
English. Neither the defection of Nizam Ali, the Hyderabad 
ruler who had allied himself with Haider Ali in this war, 
nor the sudden appearance of English vessels off the coast of 
Mangalore carrying English esqpeditionary forces from Bombay, 
sent to capture Mysore's west coast ports so as to create a 
diversion, nor even the menacing advance of the two English 
armies under CoL Smith and Col Wood respectively, i n a two 
pronged attack, wtth the main object of capturing Bangalore, 
during the course of this War, had any effect on that great wanior. 
Nonetheless, the situation confronting Bangalore as a result of 
the convergence of the two English forces on it during these 
military operations was most dangerous. While Haider wa6 
busy in the west oo<ast meeting the danger which confronted him 
by the landing of English expeditionary forces sent from Bombay, 
the armies of Col. Smith and Col, Wood, in the eastern front, 
had succeeded in taking Dharmapuri, Salem, Naniukkai, Satya- 
mangalam, Coimbatore and Dindigal in the south-east and 
Kfishn3giri, Hosur, Kolar, Mulbagal, Anckal and Hosakote in the 
north-east Furthermore, Morari Rao of Gutb had joined the 
English at Hosakote with a body of 3100 hor6e and 2011 Sepoys. 
The stage was, therefore, set for the capture of Bangalore. Also, 
at tliis time, Bangalore was poorly garrisoned. Within the 
fort were only 3000 Sepoys and some 7000 other irregular troops 
But, when Haider Ali returned to Bangalore from the west coast, 
after forced marches., the situation greatly changcnL Regrouping 
his troops, which now amonnted to 7000 horse, 10,010 Sepoys 
and 20,000 Pollegar peon6 he immediately attacked the English 
and the Gutti Chief not without success. Then not despairing 
of the Ios906 he suff ered he continued to harass them with such 
vigour that they were forced to fall back. The result was that 
one of the Field Deputies, who was accompanying rhe English 
forces felt 'that so long as Haider remained in the field with so 
numerous an army the attack %n Bangalore would be loo arduous 
an attempt". 
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Then the tide turned. Out-manoeuvring Col. Wood at 
Hosur* completely routing the Nawab of ArcoPs garr ison at 
Bagalur, which was under the command of captain Ale^tnder 
and recapturing all the places taken by the English earlier in the 
Carnatic, Haider Ali descended on the Baramahais through the 
pass of Palakodu, laid waste enemy territories in the Carnatic 
and on the 4th of April 1769, all of a sudden, appeared before 
the gates of Madras. There he virtually dictated peace to the 
English, who were forced to sign the treaty of Madras. It was a 
glorious moment in the chequered history of ‘Enchanting Hindu¬ 
stan’! And, the treaty of Madras signalised the end of the 
First Mysore War. 

In the annals of India, the year 17$0, is reckoned as the year 
•f lost chances. For, in tliat year, the principal powers cf India 
—Poona* Hyderabad and Mysore—staged a classic drama of 
illusory national integration, in which strangely enough, instead 
of the heroes it was the villain who stole the show. 

The menacing power of the East India Company, at this 
time, by its overt actions, had incurred the displeasure of those 
three kingdoms to such an extent that they with a common 
intention of driving out the foreign intruders from the Indian 
soil entered into a confederacy. The all pervading force behind 
this confederacy was the inspiring genius of Nana Phudnavfs, the 
great Poona Minister. On an auspicious occasion when Haider 
Ali was engaged in the festivities connected with the marriages 
uf his sons there came to Seringapatam the emissary of Nana 
Phadnavfs named Ganesh Uao, ostensibly to deliver the presents 
sent from Poona to the bridegrooms but in reality to invite the 
Mysore ruler to join the Marathas and the Nifcarn in a con¬ 
federacy, the sole aim of which was to drive the English out of 
Indian soil by delivering assaults simultaneously from their 
respective kingdoms at one and the same time, Haider, 
conscious of the strength he would derive from such a con¬ 
federacy immediately grasped the hands of friendship. Then 
unleashing his annies he soon plunged into a terrible war—the 
Second Mysore War. Laying waste the enemy's territory, as 
never before, he fought memorable battles, won resounding 

* Col Wood was court -morrialcd, liter for hi* failure in campaign? against 
Haider. 
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victories defeating the well trained annies which the English 
had put in the field* These victories earned Haider Ali the 
honour of being the greatest Indian general of his time. 
But, strangely enough before any tangible result was achieved, 
the common object of the confederates was made to appear ridi¬ 
culous by the magnificent diplomatic efforts of Warran Hastings, 
the English Governor General in India, whose political genius 
not only succeeded in driving a wedge between the confederates 
but also extricated his countiy + s honour from the Indian political 
quakmiire. The treaties of Salbai and Mangalore which the 
Krtgivd) concluded, the first with the Marathas and the second 
with Mysore, constitute a triumph of English diplomacy over 
that of the native powers whose parochial tendencies allowed a 
golden opportunity of relieving India from foreign domination go 
by. The result was that instead of foreign domination being 
removed from the country, the English were able, ultimately, to 
build a vast empire in the sub-continent of India by liquidating 
all opposition from native rulers. 

Indeed, it was a vei*y critical time fur the Ea*t India Company 
in [ndia. At this time, the Engli$h colonists, in America, had 
revolted against their mother country. As France openly 
espoused the cause of the colonists hostilities began, in India also, 
between the French and the English. At this time ? too, the 
Dutch were also at war with the English and were actually fighting 
against them in Ceylon, India and the JYast Indies. And, had 
the confederate powers carried thdr intention in all resoluteness, 
the history of India would have been different from what it is. 
While it is the glory of England th*it her men were loyal to her, 
laid aside their prejudices and discharged their duty with singular 
devotion, it was the bane of India that the Indian xulei^, of this 
time, were preoccupied in acquiring personal gains for tliem- 
sclvcsi completely forgetting the larger interests of their mother 
country. Such virtues as pat riot'isn, sense of unity and spirit of 
nationalism languished in poor hearts which failed to appreciate 
the need of subordinating personal factors to the greater glory of 
the motherland. 

Bangalore of that conspicuous year 1780, was a busy place. 
If anything it conjures a picture of a vast niilitaiy camp, intensely 
active, with a mass of humanity getting ready to engage in a mortal 
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conflict. For, in the vast area around Bangalore, at this time, 
was gathered 45,O#0 cavaliy, 30,000 infantry, 10,000 Pollegar 
foot and 10G guns of great size, imported from France, through 
the port of Mahe, the French settlement in India. Besides these 
fighting forces a vast number of camp followers, whose duty wit 
tn collect forage and grain, stood by ready to do their jobs. 

A most dramatic action attended the first movement of this 
v.ist army as the zero hour approached in July 1780, For, when 
that hour approached the whole area covered by the two forts of 
Bangalore, reverbarated with the resonant tolling of the temple 
bells. And, the mosques were filled with congregations. In 
all places of worship people of all religions, ail walks of life, offered 
prayers invoking the aid of God for the success of the arms of 
the State, Never before a scene of the like \tTis witnessed! 
After the mass prayers, at the appointed time, this mighty force 
moved nut. Marching towards the oast, in perfect order, it went 
beyond the plains and hills. And, thereafter crossing the State's 
frontiers at the appointed time, it suddenly swept down upon the 
vast regions of the Carnatic like an avalanche, bringing in its wake 
intense destruction and fire. 

The Second Mysore War had Begun! 

Haider Ali had carefully planned his military operations after 
accepting the •ffer of Nana Phadnavis. He knew that the English 
were adepts in the European mode of warfare. He also knew 
that to face their disciplined armies it needed courage and 
ingenuity, Haider Ali was equal to the task. He was aware 
that the movement of trained battalion* and heavy artillery 
depended on good communications. He was also aware that 
strategic movements and techniral manoeuvres were as much 
necessary in winning a war as success in pitched battles. There* 
fore, to isolate Fort St George from the rest of hinterland, lines 
of desolations were drawn ali over the Carnatic from Pulicat to 
Pondicherry andfrom Vellore to Wandiwash. Sir Hector Mm wo, 
the hero of Buxar, then Gommander-in-chief ofthe Madras army, 
who was despatched to meet the challenge from Mysore was 
outmanoeu^-red by a brilliant military move at Gonjeevaram. 
Col. Bailie's deiochments were destroyed in a hard fought bat-le 
at Polilore. Arcot, scat of Mohammad Ali, the ally of the English* 
was captured. The Mysore army successfully laid siege on 
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Wandiwash, Velfare, Ambur, Pcrmakol and Chengalpet and 
threatened Madias iteelf, 

Madras was rocked. Years later, echos of Haider’s campaigns 
in the Carnatic were heard, in the Iritish Parliament, in London, 
Said Edmund Burke, the famous English orater, at the time af 
impeadiment of Warren Hastings: 

‘Having terminated his disputes with every enemy and rival 
who buried their mutual animosities in their otmmon destination, 
he [Haider Ali] drew from every quarter whatever savage ferosity 
could add to his new rudiments in the ait of destruction; and 
compounding all the materials of fury, havoc and desolation into 
one black cloud, he hung for a while on the declavities of the 
mountains. Whilst the authors of all these evils were idly and 
stupidly gazing on, this menacing cloud suddenly burst and poured 
down the whole of its contents upon the plains of the Carnatic. 
Then ensued a scene of war, tho like of which no eye had seen, 
no heart conceived and which no tongue can adequately tell'. 

When the tidings of the disastrous battle of Polilore reached 
Calcutta there was such a consternation that English officers ran 
heltcr skelter making feverish preparations to despatch reinforce¬ 
ments to the south. Whiten Hastings who was no less perturbed 
by the alarming news immediately enlisted the services of Sir 
Eyre Coote, the best English genei'al available in India at the 
time* Wairen Hastings desired the new Commander-in-chief 
not only to overcome the redoubtable enemy but also to boost 
the morale of the skittered English battalions of the Madras 
army. It was widely felt that on the success of Sir Cootc s 
southern campaign depended the fortunes of the English in India* 
But, actually it is in the diplomatic field that the English achieved 
real success. For, Warren Hastings sparedno time, no energy 
and no means to detach the Mazathas and the Nizam from the 
confederacy. The East fndfa Company's plenipotentiaries at the 
couite of the Niaam and the Marathas rose to the occasion. With 
promises of help and support they lured away these two confede¬ 
rates. The result of this feverish diplomatic activity was not 
without favourable results to the cause of the English because dur¬ 
ing the course of his military campaigns in the Carnatic Haider Ali 
received no help from either the Nizam or the Marathas. While 
the English from Calcutta despatched krge reinforcements to 
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Madras by land and by sea, the Marathas and the Nizam, from 
whom the Mysore ruler had every reason to expect help, stood 
aside doing nothing. 

Haider Ali faced general Coote in many memorable buttles. 
At Porto Novo, Parambakam and Sholingcr he sustained reverses. 
But those reverses were ‘Countervailed by the slaughter of Colo nd 
Iraithwaite's columns inTanjore at the hands of Haider’s sou 
Tippu 1 , the recapture of Cuddalorc in the east and the surrender 
of general Mathews at the ruins of Bidnur, in the west* However, 
to the great relief of the English, Haider Ali died in the midst of 
his campaign on 7th December 1782. Lord Macartney, the 
Governor of Madias beset with many difficulties in prosecuting 
the war further made advanced of peace, T\v* Peace Commis¬ 
sioners, Mr Sadliar and Mr Staunton travelled from Madras all 
the way to Mangalore, where Tippu Sultan was camped, to sue 
far peace. The Sultan who was unwilling to enter into peace 
negotiations did not readily reciprocate but considerable pressure 
from the Marathas and the Nizam made him yield. And the 
hostilities, therefore, were brought to an end by the treaty of 
Mangalore. 

Bangalore provided the sinews of w*ar to Haider in hb 
campaigns against the Marathas as well. The causes of conflict 
between Mysore and the Maratha* were quite different from those 
with the English, The Marathas regarded that they were tlie 
successors to the Bijapur kingdom and, tlierefore, thought they 
possessed a right to exercise sovereignty over the territories which 
formerly belonged to Bijapur in the Deccan. They also claimed 
Chowth from the revenues of Mysore by virtue of authority given 
to them by the Mughal Emperor, Besides this the immediate 
cause far friction was that Haider Ali had driven the Marathas 
out of Sira, H«s«L‘*tc and Kolar which were pledged to them and 
had forcibly the pledged distrusts. Above all, behind the 
facade of these causes lay the Maratha desire to destroy tile major 
ijTitant—the rising powc^r of Haider. ’T'ht strained relations 
between the two powers was further aggravated by the /•rcible 
annexation to Mysore of the Pathan principalities of Kadapa, 
Kurnool and Savanoor which were friendly with the Marathas. 
Madhava Rao, who succeeded Balaji Rao as Peshwa was young 
and energetic. This prince was endowed with considerable 
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military felents. After his success! on, therefore, he lost no time 
in crossing the Tunga Bhadra with a large army to meet the 
challenge from Mysore. The first dash was at Rattihalli in which 
the Marathas were successful. The victory which the Marathas 
gained at Rattihalli convinced Haider that his own resources were 
no match to the inttduiustible manpower and wealth of the Beshwa. 

In the face of the new peril, Haider did the only thing he could 
do. Switclnng over to irregular warfare he laid waste the regions 
of Maratha advance. Their lines of communication were also 
cut. And, surpn sing them often in night attacks he slowed the 
progress of their march in the Mysore territories. Ycl> the 
Peshwa s aimie# marched to regions nearer to Bangalore. Parts 
of their troops invested Bangalore twice. But they were unable 
to reduce the fort because the Mysore army remained active in 
the field. The desultory vv^ifare continued till Haider Ali by a 
liberal use of gold, which he had amassed from his campaigns 
against Radapa, Kurnool and Sa\*anoor, lured away the Marathas. 
No less active in diplomacy and show of force he also made them 
realise that farther they penetrated into the Mysore territories the 
greater will be the danger to their lines of communication with 
Poona. The mult was that the Marathas were obliged to return 
to their kingdom and Bangalore was relieved from the fear of 
further Maratha attacks. But ultimately the conflict between 
the Marathas and Mysore ended with gains to the latter. For, 
biding his time Haider Ali invaded the Maratha kingdom itself 
taking advantage of the internal deccnsions in Poona, The 
untimely death tf Peshwa Maclhava Rao, by now, had encouraged 
fissiparious tendencies among the Maratha leaders. This factor 
greatly helped the Mysore iuler to extend his ttiTitories upto the 
Krishna at Maratha expense. 

Describing this excitatoiy period of Mysore history and in 
particular Haider s campaigns against the Marathas, Captai n Inns 
Munro of 73rd Regiment of Highlanders, who took active part 
against Mysore in its wars with the English, in July 1780 wrote: 

‘Many have compared the military genius and character of 
Myder Ali to those of the renowned Frederick the Second, King 
of Prussia; and indeed, when we consider the distinguished abili¬ 
ties of tbat prince amongst his contemporaries in this couuby, 
and the intrepid manner by which he had established himself 
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upon the throne of Mysore, and extended his dominions, one 
cannot but allow the simile to be exceedingly just, 

‘HyderAli first placed himself at the head ufthcMyswearmy 
entirely by his military prowess. A great part of that kingdom 
bordeis upon the Mahratta states, which occasions a constant 
enmity betwixt two powers. The Mahruttas, being in former 
times th.c most powerful w^rriois, WL*re always cnaking unlawful 
cncroadunents upon the Mysore teiritories; but when Hyder Ali 
came to head che troops of (hat nation against it enemies» he soon 
convinced the Mahriutas that his countrymen only wanted a 
proper leader to make ample retaliation; for, by his prudence and 
conduct in the art of war, he not only drove them back to their 
own country, but considerably extended the Mysore kingdom by 
acquisitions from the Mahratta frontiers, which all the efforts 
of the latter have been ineffectual to retrivc*. 

The chief cause for Haider Ali's remarkable success against 
his enemies was his secular outlook. AVhat religion people 
profess or whether they profess stay at ail that is perfectly indi¬ 
fferent to liim\ wrote Schwartz, the Gentian missionary', who 
visited him as an emissary of Sir Thomas Humboldt, Governor of 
Madras. Spc^kng about this trait in Haider’s character Wilks 
writes: 4 It was his avowed opinion tluit all religions proceeded 
from God and are all equal in the sight of God; and it is certain 
that die mediatory power represented by Ranga Swamy, the 
great idol in the temple of Seringapaiam, had as much, if not 
more, of his respect, than all the Imams with Mohamad at their 
head 1 . Haider All's secular outlook not only endeared him to 
the people of all religions and castes but also enabled him to 
build a disciplined army and a large kingdom. But the real 
greatness of Haider Ali lies not in his superior milifcny talent, 
not in his organising ability not even in his secular outlook 
but in his spirit of nationalism. To him belongs the honour of 
being the earliest ^harbinger’ of freedom in this country, f*r when 
the greatness of the Mughal power was eclipsed a political vacuum 
was created in India; and strangely enough, two foreign nations, 
England and France endeavoured to fill that vacuum. this 
conflict between England and France, the native rulers aliened 
themselves with one or another to further their own ambitions. 
But, Haider Ali though no less ambitious to build a powerful king¬ 
dom for his own gain, fought against the English with an entirely 
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different motive, that is, to rid the country from all v+fttiges of 
foreign domination. 

'It is not then to be wondered at\ observes Ions IVIunro, 'if a 
prince possessed of so many good qualities, and s® ambitious of 
fame and high honour as Hyder Ali Cawn, should behold his 
powerful neighbours, the English, and their ally the Nawtib of 
Arcot, with an eye of jealousy and hatred. It can only be from 
political motives if ever he is at any time induced to show them 
fair face; for I have been told from good atrthority that he secretly 
entertains an implicable aversion to all Europeans, which he 
takes as much care to instil into the min d of his son Tipu, as 
Hamilcar, the famous Carthaginian general, did when he caused 
Hannibal to take the oaths of perpetual enmity against the 
Romans. Need we then have doubted that he would openly 
declare those sentiments whenever an opportunity offered? No; 
ilis reasons were to® well founded over to admit of any deviation 
from them, nor can he be blamed for breathing a spirit of patrio- 
tism, which is natural to every native of Hindostan’. 

A tme soldier that he was Haider AJi died in the midst of his 
military campaign. Though his death was a moment in India's 
histoiy, it, however, was a great loss to India of this pen od, lor it 
prepared the stage lor English conquest of the whole of the 
sub-conti nent of India. Neveftekss, this great Mysore ruler 
by a fine display of hia military skill greatly contributed toretrive 
Indiana honour. The battles of Polilore, Tanjorc and Uidnur 
greatly redeemed this country's honour because, by this time^ 
the siege of Arcot and the battta of Plaaay and Buxar had made the 
English inven,sible. But Haider Ali by his victories exposed the 
invensibility of the English. His tactical manoeuvres, forced 
marches, and surprising night attacks were matters of gnat 
'astonishment and terror to all those who venrured to encounter 
him in the field of battle'. It is> therefore, no suipiise that 
Haider Ali Khan was the first ruler in Asia, apait from the 
Turks, who defeated the well trained armies of a first class 
European power in hard contested battles. 

The Mysore kingdom reached its zenith of p®wer in Haider 
All's time. It extended from the Krishna river, in the north, to 
the holders of Travanc®re in the smith, and from the Arabian 
Sea, in the west, to the Baramahals in the east, comprising the 
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Tamil districts of Salem, Coimbatore, Dharmapuiam, Dindigal, 
Erode, Sankridoorg and Caroor. Although Seiingapatam was 
the capital of this vast kingdom, Bangalore grew >nt* prominence 
as a great milhary centre. As it was a big recruiting centre also, 
people from neighbouring regions and rural areas flocked, to it 
for enlistment. And, as fighting in the •astern front continued 
in its lury, Bangalore throbed with military activity as newt before. 
Perhaps no one place of this period did more to colour Indian 
history with excitement of gun carriages and comm issariat wagons 
capriisioned elephants and war-horses, military parades and troop 
movements. Indeed, Bangalore as Haider’s springboard for 
military action was never a soft spot. It provided a background 
to those great military achievements from which spring a saga of 
valour, gallantry and heroism. 



IX 


BATTLE FOR BANGALORE 

The year 1791 is the most tiuestcous one in the annals of 
Bangalore. None the eieg#$ laid and the battles /ought previ¬ 
ously, at Bangalore, were of such magnitude a$ the fierce combat 
which raged for IS days fr«m 7th March 1791. 

On that day a tremendous cannonade shook Bangalore! The 
relentless barrage of 18 pounders, newly got (r*m Europe, practi¬ 
cally darkened the sky. And, as the assailants worked their way 
up to effect an opening in the formidable Halsoor Gate of the 
Pettah fort* the gallant defenders poured a destructive musketry 
and rocket fire on the enemy from the turrets •/ the gateway. 
As the tempo of resistance reached its peak the bombardment 
continued in all its fury. For long, the battle raged. Finally 
the enemy forced his way into the fort through an opening made 
in the gate^ The loss of life on the side of the assailants was 
considerable. Notwithstanding their lost? they pressed forward 
and met the defenders face to face. Then began a heroic struggle 
in which every locality, every street and every comer of the Pcttah 
was hotly disputed. 

The boom of cannon which shook Bangalore, early in 1791, 
was a distant echo of the American war of Independence! The 
same English general who had surrendered t# the c #ld Fox\ at 
Y«rk Town, til 14th October 1781, had naw come to grapple 
with the Tiger of Mysore*. Waslilngton’s dramatic crossing 
of the Delaware to beat the English armies at Trenton and Priini/e- 
ton, the surrender of general Burgoyne at Saratoga and finally 
the capitulation •/ Lord Cornwallis, the English Commander- 
in-chief, at York Town> in that memorable struggle which is 
knevm in history as the American War •/ Independence {I?78- 
83) was of m«st disastrous consequences to England, The 
English reverses uithis w'ar n«t only entailed loss of vast colonies 
in America but stiuck a great blow to English prestige. They 
were, therefore, deteimined to make good their losses in 
America by fresh conquests in ‘Hindo^stan*. Now established 
firmly in Bombay, Calcutta ;md Madras they were n«t slow 
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in extending their sphere of activity in different parts of the 
country. Butt Mysore, one of the most powerful kingdoms in 
India, at that time, was a thorn in their way. If the East India 
Company's forward march, in India* was to continue unimpaired, 
the Company’s servants felt, the kingdom of Mysore must be' 
crushed. 

■* 

After the signing of the ireaty of Mangalore, eight years of 
uneasy peace prevailed between the East India Company and 
Mysore. For Mysore, however, those years were as turbulent 
as the previous years. The belligerency of the Maiathas and the 
Nifcitm; and the insurrections in Ceorg and Malabar had given 
little respite to Tippu Sultan, son and successor of Haider Ali 
Khan, to reorganise the Mysore army and to improve its striking 
power. The intelligence corps of the army lacked initiative and 
there was a lacuna in vigilance. Although Tippu Sultan was a 
powerful sovereign, a great innovator and a man of tremendous 
patriotic ferver, he kept little pace with the improvements made 
in Europe in the destructive pow f er of siege aims and siege 
warfare, While the East India Company, utilised the eight years 
following the treaty of Mangalore in strengthening its armed 
forces by deriving the benefits accrued from the great strides 
made in military science, in Europe, the Sultan on the other 
hand spent much of his lime in strengthening the defence of the 
forts of his kingdom only in a conventional way, with the result 
that Mysore hnd to reconcile with the consequences of its 
complacency however unpleasant they wete to its interests. 

In all fairness to the English, it must be said that the East 
India Company had reasons to be vigilant. Not without concern 
the Company's servants, both in India and England, were closely 
watching the hostility that was developing towards them from 
the Prlysore side. The alleged bad treatment by Tippu Sultan, 
of the English prisoners captured during the Second Mysore 
War, his despatch of embassies to Turkey and France to obtain 
military aid in order to rid the country of alien domination and 
his avowed hostility to the English greatly strained good relations 
between the two powers. In particular, the odds imposed by 
the Mysore ruler in invoking aid from foreign pow f crs, which 
were hostile to England was viewed with great alarm by the 
English. And, when by these means the Sultan rendered the 
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success of the arms of the East India Company, in this countiy, 
more tardy, difficult and incomplete, the long fomenting bitter¬ 
ness of the East India Company's aewants broke out into the open, 
in 1790, when he led bis aimy into Tiavancore, wh*$e Raja was 
an ally of the English. The war that now errupted between 
the two powers was the third, in the series of four Mysore 
Wars, and in this struggle Bangalore had to bier a hea\y brunt. 

The magnitude of the hostilities that now commenced with 
Tippu Sultan cannot be fully appreciated unless the great pre¬ 
parations made, the intense diplomatic activity conducted and 
the precautions taken by Lord Cornwallis, the English Governor 
General iti tnclia, for the successful prosecution of the war, are 
HEirnitcd. 

^Measures were immediately taken by the Government to 
assist your Presidency at Fmt Saint George at tins important crisis 1 , 
wrote Cornwallis to the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, in a despatch dated 13th February 1790, an year earlier 
to the commencement of arms) hostilities, and added, 'orders 
were sent to your Resident at Poona, to negotiate for an alliance 
with Mahratta state against Tippu, with authority to conclude 
an agreement under the instructions given to him for that puipose 
and we directed your Resident, with Mahajaji Seindia, to endea¬ 
vour to engage that chief and Tttccoojce Holkar to use their 
interest at Poona for the same end. Orders were also sent to 
your Resident at Hyderabad to take necessary steps for securing 
the co-operation of Niaam Ally in the war against Tippu 1 ,* 

The outcome of Lord Cornwallis’s diplomatic efforts was 
magnificent. The Marathas and the Nizam were lured to enter 
into an alliance with ihe English with promises of large tracts of 
territories which would be assigned to them after the successful 
conclusion of the hostilities against Tippu Subtn. Soon, the 
armies of the allies converged on the territories of Mysore. Of 
the three allies the English mere the most active. Thrown in 
for good measure was Captain Read’s extensive espionage activi ty 
in the Sultan’s territories. This able intelligence officer pre¬ 
pared the ground for English attack by sending intelligent spies 
to get maps of Mysore's strongholds, topography of the places 
intended for attack and the disposition of the Mysore army. He 
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was also highly successful in enticing away the many disgruntled 
Pollegars who were rendered powerless by the extensive conquests 
of the Mysore aimy in the two decades preceding* Yet, an 
year of fighting produced no tangible results. General Medows, 
rhe Commander-in-chief of the Madras army, who opened the 
campaign did nothing to highten the tempo of war although, 
at one stage, Tippu Sultan invaded the Carnatic and struck a 
vital blow at the East India Company's interests in the south. 
The tardiness of general Medow's progress in the war brought 
Cornwallis on the Mysore scene. The Governor General knew 
fully well the consequences that will ensue if the English met 
with reverses in their war against the Sultan. He, therefore, 
decided to take command of the English army himself. A picture 
of the progress made by the English in the Third Mysore War, 
prior to the siege of Bangalore can be obtained from the letter 
which Lord Cornw illis wrote to his brother, the Bishop of Lich¬ 
field, from Calcutta, on 16th November 1790. The Governor 
General, who was then making preparat ions to embark for Madras 
wrote: 

*Our war on the coast has not succeeded so well as we had a 
right to expect. Our army, the finest best appointed that ever 
took the field in India, is worn down with unprofitable fatigue, 
and much discontented with their leaders, and conduct of both 
Medows and Musgrave highly reprobated. In these circum¬ 
stances I have no other part to take but to myself and take tlic 
Command, Eincl try whether I can do better. I shall, therefore, 
embark in a little more than a fortnight for Madras in the Vestal 
Frigate, with the melancholy reflection that I had hoped about 
that time to have been bound for a happier poit. I have in this 
war everything to lose and nothing to gain. I shall derive no 
credit for beating Tippu, and shall be for ever disgraced if he 
beats me’.* 

Indeed, it was ‘the finest best' English army that ever look 
the field in India! In discipline, in the use of destructive power 
and in rhe possession of good equipment it was far superior to 
any ofthe armies of the Indian potentates of the time. In' numher 
it was no less inferior to the hoards of Timur, Bahar and Ahmed 
Shah Abdali. There were 22,301 combatants wfth 1,30,000 camp 
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followers in this army which also consisted of 8U,UU0 bullock 
transport and 1 #0 elephants. There were cavalrymen with horses 
and camels carrying light arms. A park of finest artillery, a large 
equipage of camp materials and ordinance carriages rolled behind 
the army in its march frtm Yellsre, where it was regrouped before 
proceeding to Bangalore, the major target of the English in this 
war, 

‘Curier’, a Calcutta periodical of the time, gave a fine descrip¬ 
tion of this grand army. One of its field despatches stated- 

‘Thesun rose to display the scene in all its extent and splendour 
and certainty it would be difficult to imagine one irttre sublime. 
And, when the vastness of the multitude is considered, the train 
of cannon and the quantity of baggage with all the draught and 
carriage cattle requisite, and the servants and followers of every 
denomination, multiplying, perhaps, ten fold the actual number 
of 17,000 or 18,001 fighting men in their various and emulous 
departments of infantry and cavalry, European and native artillery, 
volunteers, pioneers, and all, it will be impossible to contemplate 
with too much admiiation the effect of military discipline, and 
experience aided by a spirit of a cause st great and good as the 
present'. 

Manoeuvring skilfully and feigning demonstrations of force 
in order to conceal the tea movements of his army Cornwallis 
succeeded in bringing it to the gates #f Bangalore. The first 
encounters #f the forward elements of the English army with the 
Mysore armed farces, in the vicinity of Bangalore, were typical 
of initial skirmishes which precede a general dare up. Before 
the English cannonade of 7th March 1791, Colonel Floyed's 
English cavalry which impetuously penitrated into the Mysore 
lines was beaten back with heavy loss. This unexpected reverse 
convinced Lord Ctmwallia that an early attack on the ft>rt only 
will pay dividends. Mir Hussaia AYi Khan Kixmani, the author 
of 'Nishan-i-Haidari', gives a very interesting account of the initial 
English attack on Bangalore. His description of clashes bet¬ 
ween the rival forces fairly cfcjrespands with that part of Colonel 
Wilk*$ narrative which deals with Colonel Floyed's attack. In 
the battle for Bangalore, Colonel Wilks, the first English historian 
of Mysore, took an active part. Kirmanis account of the battle 
should therefore* be of great interest. 


‘The Sultan now, therefore, appointed Syed Hamid Siphadar 
with his Kushoon* to the charge of the second or lower fort 
(Pettah) and Mohammad Khan Butshi before mentioned and a 
certain Bahadur Khan, who had previously been Faujdar of 
Kmhnagiri was appointed Gsvemstr of the upper Urt or citadel 
and Sheik Oonsur %vas sent with him. 

*The Sultan then marched to the vicinity of Tunkri (Kengeri) 
where he determined to encamjp and directed his victorious 
standard to be planted there; neither the Sultan's tents nor those 
of any others, however, were yet pitched, most of the horses 
we^e scattered in search of forage, and only 3 or 4 Kuahoons of 
the Jyosh and U$ud lllahi infantry, and two or three thousand 
stable Jtorse remained with the Sultan, when Colonel Ployed with 
the whole English regular cavalry advanced and charged into 
the Sultan's camp, and all at once amVed in front of the Tope 
Khana or Park of artillery. The artillery and the officers of the 
Kushoon$> however, now immediately formed up and arrested 
their progress and with their guns and muskets soon quelled their 
pride and insolence and compelled them to rclreat quickly. 

'It happened also that the Colonel above mentioned was struck 
with a musket ball in the throat and the wound depriving him of 
the power of speech, the other officers commanding regiments, 
not being able to continue the engagement turned their faces from 
the field of battle. The brave horse now pursued and attacked 
them, with greatest vigour and sword and spear, and 400 English 
trttpers fell, the remainder spared by the sword Jlcd, rising and 
falling to the main body of the army/ 

Thus ended the first encounter between the two forces. 
Colonel Wilks concedes that ‘the affair terminated favourably to 
the Sultan'. But the honour of halting the forward march of the 
English cavalry went to the Mysore horse under the command of 
the dashing Bajce Rswt who distinguished in this 'affair'. Had 
the Sultan made use of the famous Mysore cavalry i n Such useful 
way in the earlier part of the campaign in the Third Mysore war 

t 

* Trom the regular infancy, fiv e thousand men being fldccttth they 
luimcd a Ku*hoon T and xhc officer commanding lhnt body wa§ called n 

Siphadaf'— 4 Fut ( toh-alrMujahiddm’ by Zc'muJ Abides. 

t 'and the Command «f Bajcc Ro^ r the only part of the CUVnlty lhat 
not already out foraging, was ordered to check their progress— Wifkt. 
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the course of events, perhaps, would have been different. How¬ 
ever, Lord Cornwallis, alert as ever, immediately despatched 
detachments of English infantry and cavalry to the succour of 
the hard pressed English reconnoitring troops and extricated them 
from a bad situation. Colonel Floyed, who was wounded in the 
cheek survived to live longer. Eight years later, in the Fourth 
Mysore War , he rose to the position of second in command. 
Later, he married the daughter of one Mr Drake, a rich English 
merchant of Triehinopoly. In course of time their daughter 
Julia became the wile of Sir Robert Ped, the famous lS>th century 
Victorian statesman. 

The retreat of the English cavahy, convinced Lord Cornwallis 
that for a quick decision the general attack should be mounted 
without any further delay. In pursuance of this decision on 7th 
March 1791, he ordered general Medows, who was second in 
cammandp to direct a heavy fire on the fort. Field artillery of 
latest 1$ pounders, which was under Colonel Moorhouse was 
commissioned into service supported by a regiment of Europeans 
and one native inlantiy and with equal reserve under Colonel 
Cockcrai. The English attack was concentrated on the Halsoor 
Gate and the area round it so as to force open a passage. In the 
meanwhile, however, the defenders were equally active. Under 
cover of the protective projecti ons of the rampaits, they hit back 
spiritedly as the battle raged. It was a grim struggle. 

‘The next day 3 , writes Kirmani 'Colonel Moorhouse and 
general Medows with strong body of troops attacked the town 
(Pcttah) and after the sacrifice of thousands of men on both sides 
and after an attack of six hours, the town was with great difficulty 
taken, and so large a quantity of spoil, such as gold jewels etc., 
fell into the hands of the captors, the penury and want were 
thenceforward discharged or struck off from the muster roll of 
English army. The Colonel before mentioned was killed by 
wounds from musket balls during the storm. After this, the 
English collected their materials for their operations, such as 
faseines, stockades etc., round the town and commenced raising 
batteries and lor 14 days they battered the citadel fort (Oval Fort) 
continually*. 

A graphic description of the storming of the Halficor Gate 
of the Pcttah fort and the hand to hand fighting that followed after 
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the astiaitants forced their way into it, has been recorded by 
Colonel Wilks. 

'The application of field piece was expected to force the gate, 
but it was built behind with masonry. Iron 18 pounders, pre¬ 
pared for the purpose, were then brought up, and during a veiv 
considerable period of resistance, the turrets of the gateway, 
lined with musketry and rockets, poured a destructive fire on the 
column of troops. Two ladders would probably have saved many 
lives, hut there was not one in camp; and after a long delay in 
making a practicable opening (general Medows whose presence 
on such occasions always dispelled gloom, watched with anxiety 
for a sufficient opening, the fragments of the gate were tom open 
after each discharge, until a small man, Lt Ayre of the 36tb; made 
his way through. “Well done” said the general, “now whiskers, 
try if you can follow and supportthe little gentleman/ 1 addressing 
the grenadiers of the same regiment, a winding sallyport was 
found from with, bv the hist who entered; a respect for the 18 
poundeis kept clear the direct line of the gate; but neither pike 
men nor any other troops had been placed on the flanks of the 
terreplein to provide against a passage being forced) in the gate 
which the troops bore with the greatest steadiness and patience, 
the place was at length carried; but its great extent, and the 
difficulty of acquiring sufficient knowledge of all the localities, 
protracted the occupation of the whole. 

l The Sultuu astonished and indignant at this event moved 
from Kengcri with his whole force for the recovery of the Petta'; 
a long but thin column with numerous guns, moved in sight of 
the English army, in a direction to turn its right, the cavalry made 
a concealed detour, to a position where it was well placed to take 
advantage of any forward movement: but the main strength ef 
the infantry under Kummer-u-deen, moved by a route concealed 
from view into the Petta, with positive orders to recover its posses¬ 
sion at all risks; Tippu himself being on the western glacis to 
inspect and animate their exerbons. 

*Lord Cornwallis was not deceiwd by the demonstrations 
which he saw but distinctly anticipating what he did not see, 
strongly reinforced the Petta, and changed his disposition on the 
right: a distant cannonade was not returned, but in the meanwhile 
efforts for the recoveiy of the Petta was made on a great scale, 
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and for sometime with considerable spirit. So long as English 
troops continued to fire, the Sulian’s were net inferior; (It may 
perhaps be stated without exaggeration, that the fire was superior, 
the musket balls were cast in molds intersected by two divisions, 
at right angles with each other and the shank was left, by which 
the bullet was fastened to the cartridge; the bullet accordingly 
separated into five parts, or if very close, a large spreading wound 
was inflicted, in either case the wounds were difficult to cure, but 
particularly the latter) but this mode was soon abandoned by the 
Europeans for the never failing bayonet. In a contest for the 
possession of streets and roads, this mode could neither be 
evaded nor withstood, and after a prolonged contest, in which 
the Mysoreans were sufficiently driven from every quarter of the 
town in wliich they to#k part, and even pursued across a part of 
the esplanade, with a loss in killed and wounded upwards two 
thousand men, they ultimately evacuated the Petta\ 

The casualties on both sides were heavy. But no loss made 
so deep an impression on the English as the fall of Lt Coh Moore 
House, who was killed at the Ilalsoor Gate while directing the 
fire. The victors found within the Pettah considerable quantities 
of much needed foodgrains for the army and forage for its cattle. 
That this portion of Bangalore, during this time, was. a great 
industrial and commercial centre is discernible from the narrative 
of Colonel Wilks, ‘The most valuable property had been removed 
on the approach of the English army f > writes he, 'but bales of 
cotton and cloth in every direction, indicated a great manufactur¬ 
ing town; and the private hoards of grain of the opulent merchants 
and inhabitants, could alone had prolonged the existence of the 
public followers till the termination of the siege 1 . 

Machiavelli once remarked with acumen that many sieges 
known to history have invariably terminated with seditions, 
pi^edisposing the besieged to be influenced by agitators and often 
drawing them into the vertex of moral and physical suffering. 
The weapons of the besieged instead of being used for defence 
have, in the past, often provided means for a rising. Indeed, 
Benidi ct Arnolds are invariably there in the histon’es of all nations. 
TEe presence of such soulless traitors was not wanting in the 
Mysore side, too, at this time, who never hesitated to do anything; 
in order to help the enemy. 


I Nothing illustrates this fact better than the sudden decision 
of Lord Cornwallis to mount an offensive on the oval fort on the 
midnight of 21st March 1791, fourteen days after the fall of the 
Pettah fori. 

After the evacuation of the Pettah a part of the Mysore aimy 
moved s#uth, to the vicinity of 'Bugle Rock', situated close to 
the Basava temple, which has now lent its name to Bangalore's 
big extension Basavanagudi, and was regrouped under the 
command of Mix Khammar-ud-din so as to constitute a reserve 
force for aid of the besieged garn’son of the oval foit, while the 
bulk of the Mysore army, which the Sultan had moved from 
Kengeri was stationed at Jigni, about 12 miles south-east of 
Bangalore. The Sultan himself was in the command of the latter 
force. At this time information was received in the Mysore 
camp that tltc Marathas and the >Tifcam were on the move with 
large armies and heading towards Seringapatam fr^m different 
directions. It was a very critical moment and, therefore, the 
Sultan immediately despatched Monsieur Lally (Junior) with #ne 
Kushoon and 2000 irregular troops, to the succour of the besieged 
garrison of the oval fort, on which the assailants kept up a conti¬ 
nuous cannonade from the ramparts of the Pettah fort after its 
occupation. The Sultan also despatched his generals Mir 
Khammar-ud-din and Syed Sahib, wilh strong columns, to make 
demonstrations against the English army so as to provide cover 
to the evacuation of civilians and valuable property from the 
oval fort. Having thus made arrangements to deploy a part of 
his army, he with the bulk of his forces marched against the 
Marathas and the Nizam in order to arrest the progress of their 
armies in the Mysore territories, He sent Krishna Rao, his 
Thoshec Khanc Minister to the besieged fort to bring all the 
State property, such as money, guns, stores and records. And 
when the Thoshee Khanc Minister succeeded in securing the 
property, he was immedi ately despatched to Seringapatam along 
with it. 

In the meanwhile Mir Khammar-ud-din and Syxd Sahib 
opened up an unexpected artillery fire on the English £om the 
guns which were earlier brought to the rear of the English camp 
under cover of the thick fog of the morningv It so happened 
that the fire of the Mysore ar illery found its tar get on the ammuni¬ 
tion store and the artiHety park of the English, which was intended 
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for the attack on the oval fort. Tills operation produced a great 
consternation in the English camp. But* Lord Cornwallis, who 
was no less concerned with the unexpected move of the Mysore 
aimy, however, was concentrating his attention on intelligence 
reports, which were regularly flowing into the English camp. A 
careful perusal of the intelligent reports convinced Lord Corn¬ 
wallis that the British intelligence was doing a wonderful work. 
And, he decided to deliver the final assault on 21st March 1791. 

But what is of importance is the timing of the assault and the 
des’ireof Lord Cornwallis to withhold to the last hour hi* inten¬ 
tion being made known even to the closest officeis of his command 
Jest something may happen which will give notice to the enemy 
about the impending British attack. The intention was concealed 
from his own army", writes Wilks, "until the last moment, but it 
was confidently made known at an early hour *0 the senior artillery 
officer on duty, who accumulated every possible means to perfect 
a breach, and take uff the detWvccs of all ivories which commanded 
it/ 

The events were fast moving to a climax. However, it was 
the subversive activities of the traitors rather than any favourable 
military situation that weighed in favour of a midnight attack 
on 21st March 1791, Many persons who were in the employ of 
the Sultan were hand in glove with the assailants. The hurricars 
of Captain Read, the English intelligence officer, had fairly 
succeeded in establishing contact with the tractors who not only 
in timated to the enemy the Sultanas plan of action and the move¬ 
ments of his armed forces but also attempted to impede the 
progress of reinforcements sent to the help of the besieged 
gftiiison. M'hcn Monsieur LalLy Jr. was rapidly marching with 
reinforcements to the fort, he was detained on some pretext, near 
the tank which was situated to the south of the oval fort, (now 
covered by the field and boulevard adjoining the National High 
School in the Basavana^udi area), by those who were in contact 
with the English hurncars with the result that the latter got wind 
of the Sultan’s plan of action, and in their turn appraised the 
English guards in the trenches that the proper time for an attack 
on the foil was before Lully’s reinforcements got into the fort. 
In the meanwhile, within the fort treachery had played its part. 
By about 19 o’clock, on that fatal night of 21st March 1791, 
the defenders were ordered* by some of their officers to repair to 
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their barracks for cooking their victual, in view of the calm that 
prevailed in the English forward positions. But the apparent 
calmonthe English side was a dissimulation to lure away the defen¬ 
ders to believe that there was nothing to warrant an immediate 
flare up, though in reality the zero hour was fast approaching. 
Thus when the British assault was delivered on the fort only 
a few sentinels were left in their posts. 

Accordingly when the English artil lery commenced bombard¬ 
ment it took little time in effecting a breach in the cumin to the 
left of the projecting works of the Delhi Gate, And thereafter 
the British infantry also found it very convenient to rush into the 
fort on the midnight of 21st MaVch 179Welcvcn was the hour 
appointed and a whisper along the ranks was the signal appointed 
for advancing in profound silence'. In the bright moonlit night 
the assailants s*on swtmncd on the breach in gteat numbers and 
pressed forward to the inner walls of the fort, which they began 
to scale with ladders brought up for that purpose. Hut. hardly, 
had they got a foothold on tlie ramparts when the garrison 
within the fort took alarm. The task of the assailants would have 
been harder had they not found an undefended narrow way, 
near the breach, through which they succeeded in reaching the 
ramparts, From here they descended into the fort. Then com¬ 
menced a most sanguinary engagement. Striven lay the dead 
hodies as the assailants and the defenders met one another m 
mortal combat. The onrush of more and more British troops 
into the fort, if added to increase the tempo of British attack, it, 
however, tended to worsen the position of the gallant defenders- 
Though the situation was hopeless from the point of view of the 
defenders, the struggle, nevertheless, was prolonged by the 
bravery of Bahaddur Khan, the Khilled r. ‘Notwithstanding, 
their helpless condition’, says Kirniani, 'they boldly advanced 
to repell the afcsailauts and drove them back from the chain of the 
gate. The Europeans however, having been quickly supplied 
with wine*, which inspires courage, returned to the charge and 
by the time the brave gaitison had assembled they had stormed 

• 4 According to ideas utxivnmB,v prevalent, ai that time., n.cmasn nraount 
of alcohol Vtm* thou ht ncccatury c* counteract effect* of bad water that 

men drcnk Rut it* value a* encouraging the spirits of iht men m« dso 

recognised. Before going into adieu they would add dram and a bisoisi . 

*Tbe of Madras' by Hcniy DoJa*U. 
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and mounted the walls and towers. The being without 
his men and seeing he could not maintain the ground, escaped 
and joined the army. The two Ktulledais with 4U or SO of their 
men planting their feet manfully at the gate were there slain, as 
was Sheik Bondhan Risaldar, after giving manifold proofs of his 
courage and fidelity. Sheik #«nsur Siphadar and the Maikwar 
(the Naiks and Hindu chiefs) and soldiers of the fort taken pri¬ 
soners. The foit, therefore, was captured and the garrison with 
their women and children and their money- and property of all 
kinds fell i nto the possession of the English soldiers and the women 
were given up to violation’* 

English historians mention with pride the quick success that 
attended the second phase of the English attack on Bangalore, 
which was complete within one hour after the assault began, but 
without mentioning the subversive elements that helped the 
assailants. In s# far as this particular siege of Bangalore is 
concerned, it is true that Tew sieges have ever been conducted 
under parallel circumstances; a place not only invested, but 
regularly relieved by fresh troops; a besieging aimy not only 
undisturbed by held operations, but incessantly threatened by 
the whole of the enemy's foive* (Wilks). But it is also true that 
few sieges were conducted under such subversive acti¬ 
vities of the traitors who spared no effort in helping the enemy 
by their henious crimes. Indeed, it is impossible to withhold 
homage to the steadfast courage and gallantry of the defenders 
of tins particular siege of Bangalore uho were fighting under 
heavy odds, both from within and without. 

Although it was too late, Monsieur Lally Jr. advanced with 
the reinforcements and joined by the Sepoys, who were sent by 
the Sultan from Jigni, gave battle. Giving details of the closing 
operations of the English attack on Bangalore, Colonel Wilks 
WTites: 

A #n ascending the breach, a heavy column was observed on 
the left, advancing from the embankment described, to attack the 
assailants in flank and rear but this also had been foreseen and 
provided for t and they were repulsed with great slaughter, by 
the iroops reserved for that special purpose; a similar column 
lodged in the covered way on the right had been dispersed at the 
commencement of the assault by a body appointed to succour it 
and draw off enemy's attemion from the breach; and at the 


moment the Bank companies had met over the Mysore Gate, 
another column was perceived advancing along the sort'toto enter 
and reinforce the garrison; but a few shots from the guns an the 
ramparts announced that the place had changed masters. The 
carnage had been severe, but unavoidable particularly in the 
presence of the fugitives at the Mysore Gate, which at length was 
completely chocked; upwards one thousand bodies were buried, 
but the number of wounded was not ascertained* the mere casual¬ 
ties of the English anny in the whole siege did not amount to 
500, but the other consequences of the seivice had prepared sub¬ 
jects for crowded hospital 1 . 

The next day the body of Bahaddur Khan, the Khilledar was 
found in the heap of the slain, at the Delhi Gate, pierced through 
with balls and bayonets. In viiew of his rank and as a gesture of 
mil itary honour Lord Cornwallis sent a message to Tippu Sultan 
offering the body for internment. But back came the reply from 
the Sultan with equal spirit informing the English Commander- 
in-chief that the most suitable place for the burial of a soldi er was 
the spot where he fell. On receipt of this reply the corpse of the 
Khilledar was handed over to the Musalman Sepoys of the native 
British regiments, who buried it in the fort, with military honours, 
attended with muslim religious rites. 

During the last part of the military operations the Sulten who 
was encamped at Jigni with the bulk of his army frequently sent 
detachments of troops to the succour of the hard pressed garri¬ 
son. But he was not successful in his efforts in dislodging tlte 
enemy mainly due to his deplorable indecisiveness in attacking 
the assailants on occasions most suitable. Commenting on the 
'□decision of the Sultan to strike atthe right hour Kinnani remarks: 
Although at the time of the assault the Sultan mounted liis horse, 
and with his troops stood ready to engage the enemy; still he 
restrained his hand from ahedd ug the blood of God‘$ people and 
although the Khan above mentioned (Khammar-ud-din) and 
Syed Sabib ofen requested orders to charge the English troops, 
the Sultan replied that the time would come by and by, for, that 
favourable opportunity had passed, and that they were on no 
account to allow their men to fall into disorder’. 

But the expected favourable opportunity never arrived. And, 
Lord Cornwallis was swept to victory on the high tide of Bangalore. 
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The sufferings of the besieged and particularly the hardship 
the civilians faced was prolonged on account of the loot of their 
property. 'Prize’ or loot was an ugly institution which greatly 
attracted the attention of the British soldiers of that time. It 
not only impoverished the vanquished but often caused quarrels 
and dissensions in the rank and lile of the victois. The Duke 
of Wellington, the famous English general, once defined plunder 
as "what you could lay your bloody hands upon and keep*. The 
East India Company had obtained letters patent by which the 
disposal of all plunder taken by its armed forces was reserved for 
the king. On the strength of this right, militery personnel of the 
East India Company were allowed to appropriate for themselves, 
half of any plunder on which they lay their hands soon after 
capture of a place excluding the cannon and military stores which 
automatically became the Company's property. Kirmani’s 
reference to the hardship caused to the civilians by the lust for 
loot of the English soldiers, therefore, is not without meaning. 

For a period of one year after its capture Bangvlore remained 
In the occupation of British troops, But, it was handed back to 
Tippu Sultan under the terms of the treaty of Scringapatam 
which was signed on 19th March 1792. With the conclusion 
of the Third Mysore War back came many Pollegai-s who were 
lured to the English standard by hopes extended by Captain Read. 
They had actively helped the invader in their military operations 
against Mysore but were left to the tender mercies of the Sultan 
after the hostilities were terminated. But, the most unfortunate 
people were the traitors. 11 is not worthwhile to mention in this 
work what gains they derived from their treachery or what fate 
awaited tliem after the Third Mysore War was concluded. 

Nevertheless, the scars left by the battle remained f*r long. 
Aged people who recollect memories of Bangalore, narrate that 
about 60 or 70 years ago a large area surrounding the fort and the 
old town \va* practically littered with graves. At the present 
time, these graves have vanished. The Cenotaph which the 
English erected in later years to the memory of those English 
soldiers who fell in the battle {or Bangalore has also vanished. 
Unfortunately, no monument was erected to perpetuate the 
memory of either the thousands of gallant defendeis or the 
two Kfrillcdars who lost their liv«s in this memorable battle. A 
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few graves, containing the remains of those bravo men—Shahids 
—who fell, still lie scattered in and around the old t#\vn ofBanga- 
lore. And, these graves arc not only graves but spots which 
remind us of a great disaster which overtook Bangalore about one 
and three quarter of a century ago. Certainly they are not the 
relics of a glorious victory. Nonetheless, they symbolise the 
patriotism of those who laid down their lives in the defence of 
Bangalore during this war. Indeed, the men who lie buried in 
these graves are worthy of our homage for, heroism shown in 
failure is worth much more than the heroism exhibited in success. 
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ESPBlT DE COBPS 

On one occasion, in tbe second half of the 19th century, some 
British soldiers while at a battery practice near the Cantonment 
area of Bangalore, were said to have inadvertently dropped a shot 
close to a nearby village. Immedi ately tUe army authorities 
instituted an enquiry to find tut whether any damage was caused 
to village property and also to ascertain the reaction of the people 
to such dangerous practice in the vicinity of their village. The 
result of the enquiry revealed a very interesting feature of the 
character of the villagers. They wire said to have told the British 
enquiry officers: ‘#h yesi these gentlemen of the artillery 
are always aiming at us, but as no one gets hurt we have no objec¬ 
tion and do not think any change necessary’*' 

Such a disregard to powder and shot has always been an 
ingredi ent of the general demeanour of the people of Bangalore 
and the country round about it. Contemporary historians while 
giving accounts of the many wars fought in the south admire at 
the unconcern tf the peasants of this part of the country who 
would go on cultivating their fields, even as the fighting raged 
and would pause to ask which side had won. Undoubtedly, 
Bangaloreans, by tradition, have been unbelievably resilient, 
dogged and well suited to absorb the shocks of histoiy, The 
climate of Bangalore most suitable for rearing the famous Mysore 
Bullock, which was used advantageously in the transport of 
commissariat equipments and drawing of heavy gun-carriages of 
the 18th century, was also favourable for breeding cavalry horses. 
More than all Bangaloreans with thcir.superior physique, their 
general intelligence, and their hard working nature—characteristic 
features of the inhabitants of the Mysore plateau -afforded 
excellent military material. The profession of arms, which at 
first, came to be accepted as a necessity, was later on looked upon 
as a hereditary calling. To a people accustomed to such practice 

♦ 11£« Narratives of T ♦urs hi India Lord Connctnum' by 
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the disbandment of large number of Sepoys from the Mysore 
aimy, af;er the disastrous Fourth Mysore War, came as a shock. 
The demobilisation threw many native soldieis out of jobs and 
placed them in misery and poverty. And, it was likely that 
those men who were affected by the Fourth Mysore War were 
not at all in love with the times of peace that followed it and most 
probably were one in feeling with the Sikh Chieftain in Lepel 
Griffins poem! 

4 Curscd be the boastered progress that haunts our sons to 
school, 

Tluit breaks the sword, and snaps the spear and bids our 
courage cool 1 . 

Yet, an early European adventurer in India, who had himself 
trailed a pike, narrating the methods of warfare of the people of 
peninsular India, contemptuously wrote: ‘Indians fight more 
with their tongues than with their hands'. 

In this context the accounts of the early Poituguese invader* 
giving a description of the arms and armour of South Indian 
waixiors and the way they fought the wars between themselves 
when the Portuguese made first contacts with the people of this 
countiy in the south should make interesting reading. 

'Chiefly, perhaps, because they had met no serious enemy 
and had only fought their own caste fellows and co-religionists, 
tvar hud become with them a game, governed by a scries of 
elaborate rules, and to break one of these rules involved dishonour, 
which was worse than death. Their arms were lances, swords, 
and shields and much taste was displayed in lacquering andpolish- 
ing, till neither sun nor rain affected them and they glittered “like 
a looki ng glass' 1 . The swords were of ir#n, not &tecl, some curved 
and some short and round, the point was never used; from the 
handle about one-third of the length was strengthened by an extra 
backing of iron (Correa, Vaithema, Jordanus) there were no hand 
guards j only a small piece of elaborately moulded iron that hardly 
covered the fingers; this iron work cann ed numerous little brass 
rings that rattled in sword play. For armour they wore coals 
w added with cotton, that came to the elbow and mid thigh; on 
the sword arm there was a gauntlet of similar material. On their 
head they wore caps also wadded with cotton, with flaps that 
covered nearly the whole face and neck. 
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‘There was neither night fighting nor ambuscades. All 
fighting was in the day time when the sun had well risen, the 
opposing camps were pitched near each other and both sides slept 
securely. At sun rise the soldiers of both armies mingled at the 
tank, put on their armour, ate their rice and chewed their betel, 
gossiped and chatted together. At beat of drums either side 
drew apart and formed cheir ranks. It was creditable to be £tst 
to be\it the drum, but no attack was allowed until the •ther 
side had beaten theirs. The armies were formed in close 
columns. In front were the swordsmen, who, with their shields 
touching each other and the ground, advanced, stooping low, 
at a very slow pace. Behind the swordsmen were archers 
who fired along the line to hit the enemy in the feet; with these 
archers were others who threw, also along the ground, either clubs 
of heavy black wood, or circles of iron with sh*np edges like Quoits; 
where these weapons touched a bone they broke it, or least 
knocked a man over and made a gap in the ranks; in the rear of 
all were the lanccmen with lances and javelins. 

‘The fighting was always in the open plain and the advance— 
all stooping—very slow, now gaining ground, now losing, so that 
sometimes a whole day was spent in advances and retxeate. When 
the drum beat both sides rose to their feet and fought no more that 
day. The drum could only be beaten when both sides were 
halted and it was a point of honour not to beat it unless some 
advantage could be claimed. All the strategy was directed to 
capturing and defending the camp, and scribes were in attendance 
to write down the different turns of the battle. At tim« when 
the ranks on one side broke, the slaughter was very great, but 
after the drum sounded the two sides mingled together and there 
was no bad blood even when a man killed his own brother In 
certain cases where a relative died or a vassal rebelled, the leader 
of the side that desired suspension of hostilities, alter the ranks 
formed, advanced, struck his javelin in the ground, leant his 
sward and shield against it, and stood apart; the leader of the 
other side imitated him, and truce ensued 5 .* 

At any rate this melodramatic method of warfare, the Mysore 
aimy did not adopt when it annihilated the well trained battalions 
of Colonel Baillie and Colonel Braithwaite, at Polilore (Pullalur) 

• k Thc Rise of Portuguese Power in India 1 by R. S, Wbite<vay. 
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and Tanjorc respectively or when it received the suirender of 
general Mathews at Bidnur, during the Second Mysore War! 
Under the able leadership of Haider Ali and Tippu Sultan the 
Mysore army had developed an esprit de corps which was never 
attained by the so called armies »f India of earlier years. 

It is said that the battle of Waterloo was w*n in the fields of 
Eton. It may not be an exaggeration if it is said that the manv 
victories won by the Mysore army in earlier Alysore Wars, were 
won in'the plains of Bangalore, because at Bangalore were trained 
thousands of Sepoys of the Mysore battalions who as disciplined 
soldiers showed their wx>rth when properly led. Many European 
adventurers helped to mould the Mysore Sepoys, at this places 
into a fighting machine. Like Baron Von Steuban, who ttans- 
fpimed the raw hands imo fine soldiers at Vallay Forge, during 
the American Wa" #f Independence, countless peasants who 
were enlisted as Sepoys in the Mysore aimy were trained, at 
Bangalore, in the art of European warfare by such men as Mon¬ 
sieur Lally (Jr.) nephew of the famous French general Lally, 
Francois deRevmond, Hitchcock, JoseCorreade Peixoto, Chevalier 
dc Lasse, Mequnea, Monsieur Hugel and a number of other La 
Fayettes who luid flocked to the Mysore banner in the second half 
of the 18th century. Schooled in the artillery and engineering 
field tactics perfected by Vauban— 1 ‘‘first of his own time and one 
of the first of all time’^the redoubtable French military strategist 
of the time of Louis XIV, these European adventurers helped to 
build the finest native army units of the 18th century. And, If 
this army, which the military genius of Haider Ali brought into 
existence, was annihilated in the later Mysore wars* it was became 
Tippu Sultan, in spite of 1 lis tremendous patriotism and abundant 
physical energy lacked sound judgement in times of crisis, failed 
to keep abreast with the great changes taking place in the develop¬ 
ment of arms, in Europe, failed to make the best use of the new 
patterns of artillery and infantry warfare and ignored to improve 
the fighting standards of the famous Mysore cavalry which was 
the main plank of the Mysore forces of the time. 

* 

Bangalore also possessed the sinews of war. Skilled French 
artisan.*, whose services were obtained from Pondicherry, were 
in Haider's employ and helped in the manufacture of iron and 
brass guns, swords and muskets in the big arsenal which was 
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situated at Taramandal—meaning constellation—a prominent 
locality—Taramandalp^t—in 'LhePettah. The average capacity 
of production in the Bangalore arsenal was one big gun, five or 
six muskets of highest qualiiy and one thousand swords per 
month. In addition to these arms other novelties such as hour 
glasses, scissors and pocket knives with many blades were also 
manufactured. This arsenal was similar to other such arsenals 
which were established at Seiingapatam, Chitradurga and Nagar. 
Outside the fort of Bangalore at the place now known as Jfvalasi- 
palyam were situated rows and rows of stables for horses of the 
Mysore cavalry* Bangalore was particularly well suited for 
rearing horses Imported from Persia, Breeding of local horses 
was also encouraged. But it was the Mysore Bullock noted for 
its strength, quickness of step and power of endurance that 
received grea t attention, at Bangalore, because of its commendable 
services in the commissariat section of the army. At Korchara- 
palyam (Parvathipuram) resided the grooms of the horses and 
those who were employed to look after the army cattle. Within 
the oval fort scores of magazines and store houses of military 
equipment! both underground and on the surface were in 
existence. In Bangalore manufacture of shot and gun powder 
was entrusted to highly skilled artisans. 

In the glorious annals of the Indian army the battle of Polilore 
occupies at; unique position. For, it was the victory of Polilore 
which shattered the myth of invincibility of the English in India. 
It was at Polilore also that, for the first time, an Asiatic power, 
with the exception of Turkey, won a resounding victory over the 
battalions of a first class European nation. The heroic struggle 
of Robert Clive at Arcot, the brilliant campaigns of Sir Eyre 
Coot ut Wandiwash and Pondicheuy, which completed ihe dis¬ 
comfiture of die French in India and the amazing victories of the 
British over the vast hoards of Indian potentates at Plassy and 
Buaer, had almost made their armies invencible, No Indian 
power dared to challenge the English might in the open after those 
victories. It was at this time that the Mysore army stepped in, 
pieked up the gauntlet, and bearded the lion in its denf 

The circumstances leading to the histon c battle of Polilore 
are worth recounting. When Haider Ali invaded the Carnatic 
far the second time! the Madras Government was in no way per¬ 
turbed. It was confident of its strength to curb the insolence 





of an ordinary Indian Chief lain 'Haider Naik*. The Madras 
Government, least perturbed by the advance of Haider All ordered 
Colonel Baillie, then in command of his detachment at Guntur, 
to march quickly to Conjeevaram, and dincicd Colonel Braith- 
waite, who was at that time at P#ndicherry, to come to Madras via 
Chinglepct. The British force stationed at Trichinopolv was 
instructed to intercept the enemy's lines of communication. 
Orders were also passed to gather a big field army at Conjeevaram 
under the command of Sir Hector Munro, the hero of Buxar and 
Commander-in-clilef of the Madras army. 

c Sir Hector Munro left Madras on 26th August 1780 and 
marched towards Conjeevaram. Colonel Baillie who was at 
Guntur and who had been instrucled to join the main army at 
Conjeevaram left Guntur with his detachment, but on account 
of floods in the river Korttalaiyar which he had to cross, he was 
held up for a number of days on the north side of the bank and 
was only enabled to cross to southern bank on the 3rd September 
of the same year and to continue his march towards Conjeevaram. 
Haider who in the meanwhile was besieging Aroot kept himself 
thoroughly well infoimed through his hurricars of the movements 
of the English troops and in order to prevent a junction between 
Baillie and Munro placed himself in an advantageous position 
between them and directed his son Tippu to intercept the former. 


*On the evening of 5th September 1780, Baill'ie arrived at 
Perambakam, 14 miles from -Conjeevaram. Tippu commenced 
his attack on the 4th September and Colonel Baillie being much 
hard pressed thereby applied to Munro at Conjecvainm for help. 
Haider with his army lay two miles away between Baillie and 
Munro and the (alter who had a store of provisions in the pagtda 
of Conjeevaram hesitated to attack Haider for fear that if the 
Biitfsh tro#ps left Conjeevaram, Haider would take possession 
of the place and appropriate the supplies. On the 8th September, 
however, Munr# sent out Colonel Fletcher with a strong detach¬ 
ment to the aid of Baillie and this officer reached Baillie’s camp 
the next morning by making a wide detour and thus avoiding the 
enemy. On the evening of the same day Colonel Baillie thus 
reinforced brtke up his camp at Perambakam and began his march 
to join Munro at Conjeevaram. He had hardly stalled and 
advanced about 5 miles, when Tippu's troops appeared and began 
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to cause considerable harassment to him and to hi$ troops. Colo¬ 
nel BaiIHe on account of the night being dark ordered a halt till 
day break at the place which they had reached, so that they may 
obtain a better view of the surrounding country. During the 
night Tippu received considerable reinforcements from his father 
and at 4 a,m, on the 10th September, Haider having ascertained 
that Muturo showed no signs of moving himself with his main 
army marched to join his son. With the first streak of dawn on 
the 10th, Baillie was astir and resumed his march towards 
Cunjeevaram. 

A The first two miles were covered without any incident. But 
as the head of the column debouched from a long avenue of trees 
into an open plain, it was heavily fired upon by one of Tippu’s 
batteries, behind which at a short distance a village named Polilore 
(Pullalur) was strongly held by a body of Mysore troop*. For a 
short time Baillie marched on disregarding the fire of the batteiy. 
A body of Tippu’s cavuliy now attacked Buillie’s forces with 
the result that a number of them stampenied and streamed back 
i n utmost disorder upon the main body, being heavily pushed by 
the pursuing cavalry on the way. Baillie then decided to take 
up the best position he could and await the arrival of Munro, 
Conjeevaram being at a distance of only 7 miles. In this expecta¬ 
tion however, he was disappointed and when two of his ammuni¬ 
tion tumbrils exploded some of bis troops were thereby considera¬ 
bly shaken giving rise to much confusion. 

'liccaji Scindia an officer of high rank in the Mysore cavalry 
noticed this confusion and turned it to advantage having also a 
special motive to do so. Haider had been much incensed by the 
junction of Colonel Fletcher's detachment with Colonel Baillie’s 
force and had held Biccaji Scindia responsible for this event and 
had overwhelmed him in public with the foulest abuse. Now 
Biccaji determined to regain his reputation or to perish in the 
attempt and sword in hand at the head of his cavalry he charged 
upon the wavering British troops. The charge was desperate 
and the troops attacked broke and fled Biccaji Scindia perished 
in the charge with fifteen of his family mcmbeis. The struggle 
went on for some time longer but at last Colonel Baillie was forced 
to raise his handkerchief on the point of h/s sword as a token of 
surrender. In thi9 battle Colonel Lally was at the head of the 


French contingent of Haider's troops, Davfd Baird who led the 
assault on Seringapatam in 1799 and Colonel Baillie \^re among 
the British prisoners sent to Seringapatam. When Colonel Baillie 
was taken to Haider's presence the latter, it is stated, expressed 
regret at the fate that had overtaken the British officer and pre¬ 
sented him with a sum of ane thousand rupees expressing a wish 
that he and his fellow-prisoners should eat, drink, sleep and be 
happy**. 

In this battle Bail He's force including the reinforcement he 
had received ft#m Cftlond Fletcher, according to English histor¬ 
ians, amounted t* about 6,001 men and he had 20 guns. The 
battle was so fierce that the casualties on the English side were 
heavy. The slaughter would have been even greater had not the 
French officers of the Mysore army intervened. Sir Hector 
Minim, though was very close by with the bulk of his array and 
actually heard the roaring of the cannon, was so much obses.^d 
with rite thought of his redoubtable adversary's closeness to Ub 
camp that instead of marching to the succour of the hard pressed 
English detachment, he threw his guns upward 4i, next day, into 
a tank and leaving behind much of his baggage beat a hasty retreat 
to Madras. 

In later years Tippu Sultan had this victory Commemorated 
on the walls of the Daria Daulat Bagh Palace, at Seringapatam 
in fresco painting; but caused it to be obliterated when the 
English were mounting their final attack on Seringapatam, in 
1799. However, in 18S5, Lord Dalhousie, Governor General, 
caused the paintings to be restored, by repaint of the firesco T at 
a cost of Rs 37,0f0, It took three years labour to restore the 
frescos to their original condition. Now the Daria Daulat Bagh 
Palace contains a Museum—Tippu Museum—which was opened 
a few years ago, by the late Horible Humayun Kabir, then Union 
Minister for Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. But the 
site of the memorable battle of Polilore, to this day, remains 
unmarked and unrecognised and the national heroes, who felt in 
it, lie buried unhonoured and unsung, 

Irtng-alore’s contribution to the progress of raili.taiy profession 
in India womldhave been less impressive had it not for the greatest 
military discovery of the 18th century! That discoveiy was made 
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when the Indian Sepoy was invented in the peninsular part of 
India. The Sepoy who pass for the bravest and the mast enter- 
piising in militaiy annals of the world has proved his worth 
against every enemy in all climes and on a thousand battle-fields. 
When he came into being all that he needed was a handful of 
weapons, and proper leadership. The circumstances which lead 
to his discovery if somewhat appear to be ironic, from the Indian 
point of view, nevertheless arc indescribably interesting. 

It may be remembered that the great Shivaji when he led his 
military expedition to South India, vanquished Sher Khan Lodi, 
the Bijapur Governor of Vali-Kondapuram (Trichinopoly 
District). In so doing Shivaji had avenged an injury caused to 
the national sentiment by an unpatriotic action of Sher Khan 
Lodi. This Sher Khan during the minority of Sikandar Adi’L 
Shah, the last Sultan of Bijapur, with the support of Ballol Khan, 
the Regent, had not only become independent but also had 
attacked Xarir Mohammad, Governor of Ginjce, another 
dependency of Bijapur in the south, and had captured Poito Novo 
and some other forts. Earlier in 1670, he invited the Trench to 
settle down in his principality and had granted to them the 
site of Pondicherry in 1672. When Sher Khan was at war with 
Nasir Mohammad, he requested the French to send a force to 
attack the fort of Valdaur, situated about 12 miles from 
Pondicherry, then in the possession of the principality of 
Ginjee. On his request a small French force marched to the 
place and in a night attack suiprised and slaughtered the 
Rajput garrison that had offered resistance. The delivery 
•f coup de grace by a handful of foreigners on Indian 
troops many times superior in number created a great sensation, 
at the time, in that part of the peninsula. 

But the success which attended the arms of the French had a 
different effect on those who controlled the destinies of the French 
East India Company at Pondicherry. By the time Dumas became 
Governor of Pondicherry the need to protect the French settle¬ 
ment with a body of trained French troops was keenly felt. He, 
therefore, created an infantry division which consisted 1,200 
Frenchmen* But in view of its small number he recruited about 
500 Indians and drilled them not on the manner the Portuguese 
used to train the natives but vigorously and in conformi ty with 
the principles of military discipline introduced by the famous 
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generals of Louis XIV. This innovation not only augmented 
the French military might but invented the Indian Sepoy. How¬ 
ever, it was the political genius of Duple ix that exploited the 
services of the Sepoy in the cause of France. Raising a small 
but compact and highly disciplined army of Sepoys he directed 
his energies towards military conquests and territorial expansion. 
Again the value of military discipline was fully confirmed when 
a handful of French troops inflicted a crushing defeat on the vast 
hoards of Anwar-ud-din, the Nawab *f Arcot, at Mznlapur or 
St. Thome, in 1746. During a momentous period of Indian 
histoiy the Indian brigades of Duple* ixnot only carried European 
mode of warfare into the country but became a source of inspira¬ 
tion to the future standing armies of many Indian Chiefs who were 
eager to imitate the French- Breaking free from the trammels 
of long established customs of Indian warfare they superceded 
their untrained multitudes with well disciplined axmies. The 
famous battalions of Haider Ali and Tippu Sultan, Mahadaji 
Scindia, Tucoji Holkar, the Niaam and Ranjit Singh, which 
proved their worth in the many battle fields of India, thus became 
the worthy predecessors of the units of the regular Indian army. 
But, actually it was Great Britian that made the best use of the 
Sepoy and built for herself an empire in India. 

Before the advent of the Sepoy, however, India had made 
some progress in the art of vvarfore. The Mohammadan invaders 
who were ever more ready to profit by every chance in the field 
of battle, had introduced shock tactics through ambuscades and 
night warfare. There was, however, one drawback in their art 
of warfare. The sluggish movements of their armies greatly 
hindered their rate of advance. Burdened as they were with 
camp followers, zananas, (Harem) bazars, heavy and ornate camp 
equipage, and the presence of such animals as elephants and 
camels, their armies lacked discipline and efficiency. I heir 
military camps resembled big lairs and their march was more a 
procession than advance. Nonetheless the tribes of Central Asia, 
the Mughals and the Afghans being more at h#me in the art of 
fighting pitched battle—as evident from their success in the three 
battles of Panipat and at Talikota—made good use of the gun¬ 
powder and had attained a high degree of efficiency in artillery 
warfare. But, it was Shivaji who stole their thunder by introduc¬ 
ing the elements of mobility and constant preparedness in the 
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army units which he built up. With emphasis on secrecy and 
quick execution of his plan of action, he revolutionised inapt 
military doctrines and modes of fighting long prevalent in the 
country. But his greatest contribution to the art of warfare was 
his creation of a people's army imbued with patii#ticferverand 
nationalist ideals. By discarding the theory of hereditary insti¬ 
tution of soldiery* long prevalent in India, and by resorting to 
the practice of recruiting his solditis from the classes of shepherds, 
cowheads and the peasantry he not only popularised the armed 
profession amongst the people but helped to create an environ¬ 
ment congenial to the development of a pattern of fighting most 
suitable to the needs and requirements of l;hc country * And, he 
was the first Indian general to cover vast regions of the sub¬ 
continent at the head of liis forces. 

But nothing suipassed the superior qualities of a disciplined 
Sepoy-army trained in the European mode of warfare. Therefore, 
in perfecting the Sepoy in the art of fighting and in inculcating 
in him an esprit de corps, Bangalore contributed mightily in 
promoting his fighting qualities. Nor was that all. As one of 
the most important military centres of a powerful native State 
in India, in the 16th. ccntuxy, it also attracted the Sepoy by the 
many advantages it possessed and made him feel at home- 

It is typical of Bangalore that even i n modem times it* miiitaiy 
role is no less spectacular. For, it is the first City in India ro 
acquire big defence plants such as Hindustan Aircraft, Bharat 
Eh/ctronics and Indian Telephone Industries. Its continuance 
as a military base and is a centre of training of Indi a's airmen, 
after independence, is as significant as its centuries old martial 
traditions Why should Bangalore continue to be a big militaxy 
centre even i n times of peace? Ilie reasons arc obvious. Defence 
strategy demands that army training centres should be in the 
hinterland, far removed from the approach of the enemy. Banga¬ 
lore occupying a central position in the Indian peninsula, posses¬ 
sing salubrious climate, and having good lines of communication 
and industrial potentialities meets all the requirements of an ideal 
army centre. It, therefore, occupies an important position in the 
defence map of India. Time and again some cause or other has 
helped it to relain its military chaiacter. Therefore, Kempe 
Gowda's prophetic words that the spot on which he founded 
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Bangalore indicated ‘Gandu Bhumi’ or ‘Heroic Land* are amply 
justified. 

Today people have great faith in the defence forces of the 
country. And, in the strengthening of that faith a City like 
Bangalore, with its fascinating military background, its romantic 
appeal and above all it s unique contribution—«f fostering a sprtft 
of friendship and understanding amongst communities professing 
different faiths—has a great role to play. Never before the need 
to educate people to remove tic evils of communalism, casteism 
and linguism i s found essential as at the present time. For, now, 
our country is not only faced with external danger but also is 
beset with internal peril because parochial tendencies are under¬ 
mining the vary concept of a nation. The task of achieving 
national solidarity, therefore, willbe all the more facilitated if one 
acquires a good knowledge of local history. Indeed, it would be 
a poor heart that was not filled with pride for possessing a heritage 
which is at once glorious and edifying. 


QlAPTtift XI 

BANGALORE CANTONMENT 

Commissariat wagons drawn by bullocks slithered across 
swanny ground one bright morning in 1809. The British army 
was pulhng out of Senngapatnnv And, as the shimmeiing 
minarets of th e picturesque Masjld-e-Ala faded away in the hori- 
aon r the fretting faces of the haggard British soldiers broke into 
smiles. Marching infile, they had struck the high road to Banga¬ 
lore and glad to quit the historic old fort of the island which they 
had ftecupied for ten years. 

General Wellesley—the first commandant of Seringapatam 
after the 1799 conquest, destined to become famous as Duke of 
Wellington, thef uturcHero of Waterloo, and not yet the conqueror 
of Nepoleon—in vain had he vehimently opposed the garrison's 
removal. The swamps had done their havoc. Cauveiy's island 
was 'no longer fit ior European habitation*. The dissenting 
arguments of the phclgmatic Tron Duke > were cast to the winds; 
and it was decided to canton the ‘Subsidiary 1 British troops at 
Bangalore. 

Thus was established the famous military Cantonment of 
Bangalore, Bangalore's salubrious climate had Jong drawn the 
attention of the Sharks of Madras', the ruling clashes of East 
India Company in the south. As early as 1807, the Madras 
Government which controlled the provincial army h:id approached 
theMysore Durbar to permit i t to build quarters for British troops 
near Halsoor village situated about four miles noith-east of Banga¬ 
lore fort. After the Scringapatam exodus, however, barracks 
were built—promiscuous^—in the surrounding recant lands, 
over which gleamed the lofty spire of Halsoor^ celebrated Sonic- 
swara temple. However, though Seringapatam’s loss was Banga¬ 
lore's gain the British garrison's exodus, cost the State exchequer 
a sum of Rs 50,000 annually which was paid to the Madras Govern¬ 
ment in consideration of the transfer of the island fortress of 
Seringapatam to Mysore's possession. From August 1831 to the 
end of 1861, when the payment was finally stopped, Mysore Stete 
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continued to remit this payment which was an unnecessary burden 
on the State exchequer. 

When the British troops first contoned near the Halsoor village, 
in 1809, they little knew that they were laying the foundation of 
a City-State close to the old town of Bangalore. 

Soon, very soon private dwellings sprang up on the fringe of 
the military lands. Prospects of profitable trade, public and 
private employment and more earnings rising out of the presence 
of British troops made natives to settle down in large numbers. 
Bazars sprang up with goods in dazling display. Mercers, fruit- 
sellers and grocers began their deals with the opulent Europeans 
in scarlet uniform with all the ardour lent to novelty. Gradually 
streets were laid out across bleak lands and fringing the streets 
were built, shops, mosques, temples and churches. Before long 
a native town was bristling with activity. 

Twenty-two years later, in 1831, the Imperial Government 
divested Maharaja Krishnaraja Wodcyar 111 of his authority over 
the State and entrusted it to a British Commission which 
commenced its work at Bangalore. This political change intro¬ 
duced new threads in the social fabric of the Cantonment. The 
Buna Sahib—dressed in tweeds, with the inevitable bowler hat 
and often spoiling moustache—and the Mem Sab—smartly 
attired, charming but imperious got the limdight on account 
of their high positions, And, naturally with the lapse of time, 
the Ayahs, the Malis and the Bearers became more numerous. 
Increasing trade and commerce provided more and more jobs 
to people and attracted them to the new township. The coming 
into being of the British Commission gave a fillip to phenomenal 
growth of population in the Assigned Tract of Bangalore, which 
necessitated a corresponding expansion of its area. 

Called A Lashkar' in Hindustani and ’Dandu’* in Kannada^ 
the erstwhile Cantonment of Bangalore was a by-product of 
Brit ish imperialism in India. Like its counter-parrs—Secundera¬ 
bad in Hyderabad, Ajmir in Kajputana, Mohow in Indore and 
Poona, in Ivlaharastra—it foimed a spot of England in India;* 

The opening of the Sue'z-Canat not only drew India nearer 
to Europe but also provided new channels for trade and means of 
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livelihood to the white migrants who began to settle down in 
India. Bangalore's salubrious climate, which is compared to 
that of Nice In France on the shore of the Mediterranean, drew 
large number of these settlers. Hither came army men, 
pensioners, homesteaders and people of all walks of life. Hither 
also came girls, not deficient in glamour, from 'good old Blighty' 
(England) seeking ‘matrimonial prospects 1 amongst the white 
settlers and aimy offices. English fife became the fashion of the 
day. Ballroom dances enlivened the nights in the wake of 
orchestra filling the air. At the night-clubs jovial men excelled 
in glacial wit while vivacious beauties baited attention with 
swaying chaims. At times, however, night entertainment was 
highly spiced when Bangalore's bohemia prcfeired aftcr-theatee- 
h»urs restaurants where they could sup at case and drink rum, 
jin, sherry and all that, but in the end some of them somehow got 
into a messi Brigade R*ad at that time contained many bars, 
tavarns and public houses—'Adelphi Shades’, ‘Elysium*, "New 
Inn’, etc.,—where attracti ve women oftoi waited at the tables for 
chance company. 

Those were the days when white was white and black was 
black and the sun never set on the British empire! And, com¬ 
mensurate with European customs, the white migrants took keen 
interest in social events, meets, weddings, births, opera and carni¬ 
vals, Often the staid foundation of Victorian society was badly 
shaken by such aberrations as clopment, divorce, dissertions, etc. 
But the most common trait of character of the European migrants 
was indulgence in endless gossip. The indefatigable genesis 
of the gossiper clan were at best when they poked about sex and 
status ridden scandles such as, for instance, the gibe as to how 
Major S. on lis wife's death, obliterated his sorrow's "in the silken 
embraces of opulent beauty 1 [ 

Meanwhile the native town, lying^in the valley, boomed with 
trade. Population increased. The boundaries of the Canton¬ 
ment were enlarged to 13^ square miles constituting 18 suburbs 
at the expense of 15 villages, The Parade Ground, two miles 
fr#m east to west and surrounded by a ride or Mall, the Rotten 
Row of the Station, became the centre of military activity. At 
the western end of it was built a fine bungalow for the Commis¬ 
sioner—which later became famous as Residency—in front of 










which, on a flag staff, wafted the Union Jack. To the north of 
the Parade Ground, wheie now runs the Infantry Road, houses 
for the Sepoys of native regiments were but'It. To the noith-east 
were built the Baird Barracks for the use of British infantry men, 
Artillery and Cavalry Barracks were constructed close to the 
Trin.ty Church near Halsoor. 

But the noblest edifice in the Bangalore Cantonment, at this 
time, was the Military Hospital! Here worked the A Angels T J It is 
a tri bute to the excellent services? of the fair nurses of this Military 
Hospital that by good ministration and nursing they earned the 
lasting gxatitude of the sick soldiers who entered it. Small 
wonder that s«me books written in the second half of the 19th 
century lavish praise on their excellent work. One such work 
recalls: 

‘When grief and anguish rend the brow. 

Woman! a minstering angel thouk 

The only railway line in the State, the one connecting Banga¬ 
lore Cantonment with Jalarpet, was completed by the end of 1862. 
This railway line gave Bangalore a direct link with Madias and 
facilitated the import of goods from abroad. Although the train 
hurtled through space at a speed of 12 miles per hour—taking 
wood as fuel—it was a boon as it did away with the 1+ hours of 
giuelling journey, by carriage, from Jalatpet to Bangalore. 

Then came the Rendition. When Maharaja Chamaraja 
Wodeyar X assumed authority over the territories constituting 
the State of Mysore, in March 1881, the British Commission came 
to an end. Under the terms of "Instrument of Transfer' all the 
lands forming the Assigned Tract of Bangalore were demarcated 
for the purpose of perpetuating the British Cantonment, which 
hereafter was treated as an independent area under the direct 
control of the Imperial Government. But, though the ^Caharaja 
had no jurisdiction over the Cantonment, he, however, retained 
sovereignty over it. Thus the Civi l and Military Station area 
of Bangalore in spite of its being a Cantonment never formed part 
of British India but came to be regarded as a military station m 
foreign teirltory. The administration of this place was carried 
on, henceforth, by civil officers appointed by the Central Govern¬ 
ment, the executive head of which was the British Resident in 
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Mysore Local Government, High Court and the administrative 
powers were vested in him. Thus brought into existence as a 
City-State, the Civil and Military Stations of Bangalore, in later 
years r grew into prominence on account of its good administration 
and increasing prosperity. Its population, in 1891, was l,00 T 081, 
as against the population of 80,285 of the City area of Bangalore. 

The erstwhile Assigned Tract possessed a chaim which can 
hardly be defined. The whole area was an agglomeration of 
people of different religions, castes, creeds and races, speaking 
different tongues—both Indian and European—welded into one 
community by common economic interests. Here, met east and 
'West in a most dramatic focus! A warm Handshake, a courteous 
Sal am and a kindly Namastc greeted the citizens. Heic, dashed 
native and European teams in friendly soccer, hockiry and 
cricket matches. That old charm, however, still survives. 
But gone are the days when, during off time, smart trim and 
immaculately dressed soldiers of Her Britannic Majesty sauntered 
on the pavements of ‘In Bound 1 streets of Bangalore or shopped 
down town. Gone, too, are the days of Burra Sahi bs and the 
Mem Sabs. 

During the thirties of the present century the question of 
Retrocession of the Assigned Tract to the Mysore State loomed 
large. This question arose on account of the f act that the Can¬ 
tonment area which was originally assigned onty for military 
purposes h*id during the political changes in the State, grown 
enormously quite unlike such Cantonments as Secunderabad 
or Mohow. Virtually, it became ail Anglo-Indian Colony, 
The loss of revenue to the State exchequer on account of the 
assignment of a group of 15 villages, which at the time of 
Rendition, were comprised to form the Assigned Tract, was 
heavy. The Mysore Darbar, therefore, rightly demanded the 
restitution of civil jurisdiction over the Assigned Tract. The 
ball was set rolling when the late Sri Krishna Raja Wodevar IV 
in his banquet speech, delivered at Mysore on 4th December 
1933 at the time of the visit of Lord Willingdon, the Viceroy* 
said: *As regards the fair city that adjoins our Capital of Bangalore, 
we hope that Your Excellency will soon be able to issue the edict 
that will eff ect a closer union'. Mysore's claim to Retrocession 
of the Assigned Tract acquired significance and importance when 
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the Viceroy replied: 4 The question of the Retrocession of a 
portion of the Civil and Military' Station of Bangalore to which 
Your Highness has referred is under examination by the officers 
of my Government, and I hope that by patience and good will it 
may be settled to the satisfaction alike of my Government and 
of Your Highness 5 . 

Butin the Civil and Military Station passions rose high because 
of divided opinions. However, the legal position of the question 
of Retrocession was clear. Nearly a decade before this m«mor- 
able declaration of Lord Willingdon another Viceroy, Lord Read¬ 
ing, in 1923, on a s mrilar visit to the Mysore Slate and in reply to 
an Address presented by the Bangalore Civil and Mdifcry Station 
Municipality bad said: "Aspirations to share in Hie responsi¬ 
bility for the administration and for representation always com¬ 
mand my respect. You must, however, remember that in your 
case your suggestion is hedged round with difficulties arising out 
of the history and special conditions of the Assigned Tract This 
Tract, you are aware, is not British India, but is a portion of an 
Indian State aligned to the Government of India to be held and 
administered as a military station. The permanent status of the 
tract is that of an integral part of the Mysore Sr:atc, though for a 
special reason the administration of this portion of State territory 
is carried on by a Resident responsible to the Government of 
India'. Even in spite of such clear elucidation almost foradecade 
the controversy over the Retrocession continued unabated and 
often hit the head lines in the local press. 

In the midst of this commotion, World War II intervened. 
And, all the efforts of the Government of India were directed 
towards mobilisation of reaouretc in the cause of the war. Banga¬ 
lore Civil and Military station made a magnificent contribution. 
Train loads of troops, both British ancl Indian, left the Station to 
the war front. Recruitment of men to the army, navy and airforce 
began and continued at a brisk space. At the O.T.S. (Officers 
Training School) training of army cadets was undertaken on an 
elaborate scale by the British Military authorities. In spit^ of die 
enemy's submari ne menace on the high sca$, countless European 
cadets, drafted for service in the Indian army, were brought to 
Bangalore from England for military training, KING'S COM¬ 
MISSION, hitherto restricted to Europeans only was now 
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thrown open to the Indians liberally. And, many young and able 
I ndiaos availed the opportunity to get military trai ning at Banga¬ 
lore. But, in the greater pait of Indian sub-continent, at this 
time, other forces were at w*rk. Underneath the apparent calm 
that prevailed in the country, there lay a seething political dis¬ 
contentment. The Indian National Congress demanded com¬ 
plete freedom and staited individual Satyagraha. Alter the failure 
of Cripp s hlis&ion, Indian aspirati on l#r independence began to 
b e 1 elt as neve r before. Under the leadership of Mahaima Gandhi 
India soon plunged into an intens died struggle for the achievement 
of independence of the countiy. The clinu.x of the struggle was 
reached when the ‘Quit India’ movement was launched in 1942, 
But them the heraldic apparition of dawning nationalism hushed 
all political agitation when, on 3rd June 1947, l*rd Mountbatten, 
Viceroy and Governor General announced partititn of India and' 
Declaration of Independence by 15th August 1947, 

The stage w'as, therefore, set by the middle of 1947, for the 
long awaited amalgamation of the Assigned Tract with the rest 
of Bangalore. Now, nothing prevented this place from becoming 
part of the Mysore State, nor was there any delay in the f i«y.l act. 
On 26th July 1947, the Crowm Representative retroceded to the 
Government of Mysore, jur isdiction •ver the civil areas of Civil 
and Military Station of Bangalore, Two years later, in 1949, 
the erstwhile Assigned Tract and the City area of Bangalore were 
constituted into one City as the ’Municipal Corporation of the 
City of Bangalore*, 

And, that brought to an end an interesting interlude of the 
fascinating history of Bangalore. 


Chapter XU 


THE BRITISH COMMISSION 

After the la,st s/ege of Bangalore, no event is of imporiance 
Or so fraught with political consequences as the «*eblishmcnt of 
the British Commi ssion, in Mysore. It came into existence after 
a crisis. And, the crisis came about in an unfortunate way. Its 
rumblings were first heard in the Bangalore Feujdari, in August 
1830, when an appeal addressed to the ryots read- ‘Yuu must 
positively come to u 9 at the rate of one man per house . . . you 
must also bring Amildars Khilledaxs, Shcristedars with disrespect. 
These officials should be kept in custody and made to walk. No 
money should be allowed to be collected. No market or fair day 
should be allowed to continue'. This appeal roused a rabble and 
Soon burst into a revolt in the Nagar and Chitradurga districts. 
Disturbances were also caused in Doddabalfupux, Chikkanayakana- 
halli, HagalvadS and Budihal when groups of people blowing horns 
and beating drums were going about in the villages threatening 
the people to join tltem. 

In this peculiar manner erupted the instruction of *liudi 
Basappa Nagar Khavind*, pretender to the tlironc of Nagar. He 
was, in reality, one Hygamalla, a native of Honnali Taluk, who 
had somehow come in possession of the seal ring of the diseased 
Raja of Nagar, The insurrection abeited by Rangappa Naik, 
head of the Tarikcrc Pollegar family, developed into 9 uch prepor¬ 
tions that it almost became uncontrollahlc. In spite of the efforts 
of Krishna Raja Wodeyar III, jVIaharaja of Mysore, personally 
leading his troops to quell the rebellion and in spite of the British 
Resident in Mysore undertaking a j«umcy in the affected areas 
to placate the ryots, it continued unabated. Never was the 
peasantry of Mysore so exploited fur personal gains as in this 
crisis. The ultimate result was thiit, Lord William Bontinck 
the British Governor General in India, took of 

Gover*m«at from the Maharaja in September 1831, and vested 
it in a British Commission whi chcommenced its work at Bangalore. 
Thus, once again Bangalore was drawn into the vertex of a political 
upheaval, which was not without its effect on its future course. 
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This switch~o\^er of the administration of Mysore form the 
Maharaja to the British Commission was, however, naively 
explained. While appointing the British Commission for the 
immediate management of the Mysore territories Lord William 
Bentinck wrote to the Maharaja in the following terms: 

‘The subsidy due to the British Government has not been 
paid manthly according to the treaty of 6th July 1799. The 
troops and soldiers of the State are unpaid and are compelled 
for their subsistence to live at free quaiters upon the ryots. The 
debt is represented to be greater than ever , . « From the time 
Your Highness assumed the management of the atfairs of Mysore 
every aymptnru of maladministration and misgoverjiment began 
to appear. Ihe collection of the revenue has failed through the 
choice of improper and incapable officers for the charge of 
districts; alienations have been made of villages and public lands 
to a great extent, not i n reward for public services but to f avourites 
and companions of Your Highness, so that Lhc resources of the 
State have been greatly diminished. As a means of raising funds 
for temporaiy purposes, to the neglect of future prospects and 
of the good of the country, State offices of all deacriptions have 
been sold and privileges of exclusive trade whereby the lyots and 
subjects of the State were made over to the needy and greedy 
adventurers. This mismanagement and the tyranny and oppres¬ 
sion that resulted came a t length to such a pass as to be no longer 
bearable by the inhabitants of the territory of Your Highness and 
for the past year the half of Your Highness 1 entire dominions 
have been in insurrection in consequence. The troops of Your 
Highness weie first sent to bring the insurgents under subjection, 
the greatest excesses were committed and unparalleled cruelties 
were inflicted by Your Highness* officers, but the insurrection 
was not quelled. It became necessaiy to detach a part of the 
aiTuies of the British Government to restore tranquillity and to 
take part against the insurgents. Tranquillity has for the present 
been restored but the British Government cannot permit its name 
or its power to be identified with these acts of Your Highness* 
misrule; and while it cannot escape irom the necessity of putting 
an end to the insurrection, although justifiable, which should lead 
to general anarchy and confusion, it is imperiously called upon 
to supply an immediate and complete remedy and to vindicate 
its own character for justice- 1 have i n consequence felt it to be 
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indispensable as well with reference to the stipulations of the 
treaty as from a regard to the obligations of the protective character 
which the British Government holds towards the Stateof Mysore 
to interfere for its preseivation and to save the various interests 
at stake from further ruin. It hasscemed to me that in order to do 
this effectively, it will be necessary to transfer the entire admini¬ 
stration of the countiy into the hands of British officers and I have 
accordingly determined to nominate tw* Commissioners for the 
purpose who will proceed immediately to Mysore*. 

The Governor General’s letter to the Maharaja is an importan t 
historical document, Except for its historic character, it i\aa no 
other aignificance because most of the allegations against the 
Maharaja were either inconsistent or exaggerated, as could be 
made out from the findings of the Enquiiy Committee, which was 
later constituted by the Governor General, to enquire into the 
causes of the origin of the insurrections and its consequences. 
The findings of the Enquiiy Committee which evokes curiosity 
is not without academic interest; and when epitomi 2 ed it 
makes useful reading. 

The extensive area of the Mysore State whi ch came into being 
after the treaty if 1799, including areas which never before were 
under the rule of the Wodeyar dynasty, the feelings of attachment 
of the inhabitants of those areas to the houses of theirearlier rulers, 
the disbandment of a large number of Mysore Sepoys after the 
Fourth Mysore War, which threw them ouc of their jobs, the 
removal of the British garrison from stations which they had 
occupied in the State earlier, the reduction in the number of 
British troops, the general fall of prices of agricultural produce and 
the evils of Sharat system were the real factors that brought about 
the revolt though excesses committed by some officers of the 
Maharaja were the ‘immediate causes. Lord William Bentinck 
was himself the first person to sympathise with the Maharaja 
when the findings were made known to him. 

Actually, Krishna Raja Wodeyar III, was a generous* and 
sympathetic ruler. He was indeed a good administrator. If 
anything extraordinary happened when he was in power, it was 
because circumstances were beyond his control. His popularity 
with his subjects may be gauged by the popular common Kannada 
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saying of Jus time: ‘Krfshnaraja Bhupa, Maneyella Decpa ? * i.c., 
Tluler Krishnaraja, the illuminator of houses'. 

Nonetheless* on 19th October 1831, the administration of 
Mysore was taken over by the British Commission. And, such 
was the spell of Bangalore over the ‘Sharks of Madras', as the 
Duke of Wellington described the ruling classes of Madras Presi¬ 
dency, that long before the actual assumption of the management 
of the Mysore territories by the East India Company there was a 
scramble, in Madras, for the civil •ffices that would be available 
in the pleasant climate of Bangalore. The then Madras Governor 
Lushington expected that Mysore administration would be 
made subordinate to the Madras Presidency, and with this hope 
had planned to appoi nt his brother as the Commissioner of Mysore. 
His disappointment was all the more greater when the Governor 
General decided to constitute the British Commission in Mysore 
by appointing two British officers and accredited Colonel Briggs, 
a$ the Senior Commissioner. However, C. M. Lushington, 
younger brother of the Madras Governor was made the Junior 
Commissioner. 

Actually it was C. M, Lushington who first took charge of his 
office in Mysore and commenced his work in all earnestness. 
He brought away all the necessary establishment from Mysore 
to Bangalore. The Tippu Sultan’s Palace at Bangalore became 
the seat of Government. Hereafter it was at Bangalore that the 
administi*ative matters of the State were discussed* Bangalore 
■got the spotlight all to itself as the commotion caused by the 
insurrection died away and tranquillity restored in the State, 
Equally naturally it became the centre of great activity when the 
whole State was divided into four territorial divisions, each 
division bei ng placed under an European Superintendent, suited 
to the authority of the Commissioners, who remained at Bangalore. 
But as time lapsed acute difference of opinion between the two 
Commissioners in administrative matters of the State became 
apparent. Only the intervention of the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, which resulted in the appointment of a 
Sole Commissioner, unencumbered by any colleague., for the 
administration of Mysore territories, ended friction in affairs of 
Government. After tliis official change the honour of holding 
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the office of the Sole Commissi oner fell on Sir Mark Cubbon, 
who remained in office as such fr#m June 1834 to March 186L 
The abolition of the office of the Resident in Mysore at a little 
later, on account of the availability ftf the Sole Comm issioner to 
discharge the duties of that office as well, when necessity arose, 
enhanced the prestige of the Commissioner and made him the 
virtual ruler of Mysore. 

The long rule of Cubbon was noted for its tranquillity, econo¬ 
mic stability and welfare of the people. During his time the 
turbulent Pollegars were subdued and pensioned off, A feature 
of their rehabilitation was that a leading member of each Pollegar 
family was compelled to stay at Bangalore, Cubbon abolished 
many obnoxious Sayer duties which impeded the growth of trade. 
The construction of many roads, under Cubbon’s rule, connecting 
Bangalore with the Taluks and the Vv visional Headquarters of the 
Stete and the lay ing of telegraph lines, in 1853, brought Bangalore 
closer to the other important places of the country. The opening 
of the only railway line between Bangalore and Jalarpct connected 
the fiimer with Madras. The facility of importing goods from 
overseas, which this railway line provided* increased the com¬ 
mercial prosperity of Bangalore. Cubbon wlio did every thing 
in his power to enhance the importance of Bangalore and relinqui¬ 
shed his office after long serv ce, died at Suez, while on his way 
home to England. It is significant thathis memory is enshrined in 
many places at Bangalore. A prominent locality, the Cubbonpet, 
a popular park, the Cubbon Park, are named after hum His 
equestrian statue was installed, in later years, in front of the Old 
Public Offices. 

If the appointment of Cubbon as Sole Commissioner, in 1834, 
was a first step up the ladder, the appointment Lewin Bentham 
Bowring, in 1862, to the same office was the second step. Bmv- 
ring on becoming Commissioner brought to the service of the 
State, superior views, consulate experience and enlightened 
idea*. During his time, many departmental ref orms were intro¬ 
duced and the administrative machinery of the State was enlarged 
for the greater benefit of the people. To him goes the credit of 
erecting the fine building—the popular Attara Cutchcrry m the 
Cubbon Park—to house the public offices of the State, To him 
also goes the credit of establishing Local Self Government insti¬ 
tutions at Bangalore and other places’m the State on a firm footing. 
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Above all, during the period he held office as Commissioner* 
Bangalore witnessed great activity in the field of education. Not 
only many educational institutions were established but teachers 
training schools were also opened. In Bowring's time commend¬ 
able work was done by the Christian Missions in the held of 
education. Bowring who profitably channelled the services of 
these Missions, rendered yeoman service in spreading education 
not only in Bangalore but also in other places of the State. 

But it was Mrs Bowring who stole the show by her appearance 
in important social events which were held at Bangalore, at that 
time. Her charming personality has outlived her generation. 
Particularly interesting is the account of Ler excursions in the 
old town of Bangalore. While reading through the pages of 
'Eastern Experiences', written by her husband, which als® contains 
some letteis of Mrs Bowring, one gets a vivid picture of Bangalore 
of those days. 

A few passages from the ‘FUstern Experienced therefore are 
worth quoting, 

"Five •'clock. Chocolate and toast, and chon away to the fort 
goes Mrs C-(Mrs Bowring) in her easy barouche with black horses 
and the two running horse-boys through the Pettah with its palms* 
temples and shops, through crowds of natives staring and salaam¬ 
ing, through eastern sights and smells upto the old fort, under the 
gateway, up the hill through the inner gates, and then pull up. 
Mrs Opretends not to see the old mad man wrapped up in a 
rugged old shawl who daily tries to intercept and get something 
out of Mrs C-and the old crazy woman, who has been eveiy day 
for ten years with ''her case^. Mr C is long ir. coming and a 
crowd has collected all staring. Some are handsome looking 
men, others dreadful objects with deformities. A stir l Mr C's 
mysicr ous box and the practical bottle of sherry and the empty 
biscuit tin appear followed by Mr C himself. Soldiers present 
arms and then Mr and Mrs C-go for their evening drive 1 . 

Bowring oltcn took with him lias charming lady when he 
went out on tour to mofuasil areas. Here is an interesting ’account 
of one such tours, which incidentally also gives a fascinating 
glimp^ie of Bangalore. 

'At 6 O'clock in the morning we started... The salute was 
fired as we passed out of the gates. A Silledar rode on before 
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and two other followed the carriage behind. As we passed 
through the native town which was not yet astir, we saw the 
people laying asleep rolled up in blankets in the verandahs in front 
of their shops. As we went by a temple, an old priest rushed and 
screamed out something that sounded like a curse but wa$> I 
believe, intended for a blessing. 

AYe were trav elling in an open caiTiage and so cold was it that 
I shivered and that in Southern India. As we rode along, there 
were beautiful lights from the rising sun on the wild rocks, and 
patches of highly cultivated land, and vultures sweeping and 
careering over the landscape in seatch of their breakfasts. ih£ 
sugarcane and rice crops looked mosl [lourishing in the low wet 
land under tJie great tanks which have all the appearance of 
natural lakes. Many of these have been most carefully construc¬ 
ted, giving proof that the natives knew something of engineering 
long before English rule and public works were thought of. 

AVhun we came in sight of a taluk (Chennapatna town) a man 
with a long brass horn blew a not unmusical blast to announce 
our approach. Then out came a troop of Silledars or. prancing 
steeds in their picturesque dresses and joining our cavalcade 
entered the village, where the Amildar or magistrate at the head 
of the population awaited our arrival with the usual complementary 
wreath of flowers, lemons, etc. Then Jy-spoke, enquired about 
the crops, heard a few grievances and on we went. 

‘As we turned into the compound at the bungalow, the Hag 
was hoisted, for it always travels about with us when L-gocs on 
an official tour. After breakfast, I,-went out riding to visit two 
curious tombs outside the town, the priests of which turned out 
in fine dresses, with tom toms and two dancing girls all bedizened 
with fineiy as is the custom when any one of noteamvesat a place . 

In that old Bangalore of slow wheels and muddy roads, it was 
in Februaiy 1870, that a grand send off was given to this remarkable 
English officer and his gracious lady. Bow-ring resigned 
his of lice so as to proceed to England. Such was his popularity 
that many Addresses were presented to him before he left Banga¬ 
lore- But the joint Address presented by the citizens of Banga¬ 
lore and vie people of Coorg, on 7th l'ebniary 18 /0* at the 1 ublic 
Offices, in a handsome sandalwood box inlaid with a miniature 
of the voung Raja Chama RajaWodeyar was the finest of them all. 
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The same evening Bowring and his lady left: Bangalore for 
Madras. Never befoxe had such a big cr^wd turned out to bid 
good-bye to an English offictT. 'It was dark a$ Mr and Mrs Bow¬ 
ring drove out of their residence and they were forced to drive 
slowly with men at the horses heads lest they should take fi ight 
at the shouting of the people, coloured lights and the torches. 
The railway station was crowded with a large concourse of people 
wishing to bid farewell to the retiring Chief Commissioner 5 . 

During the period when Bowring occupied the office of Chief 
Commissioner of Mysore, three remarkable events took place. 
The adoption of Chama Raja Wodeyar by Krishna Raja Wodeyar 
III, m June 1865, the lecognition of the adoption by the Govern¬ 
ment of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, in April 1867, and the death 
•of Krishna Raja Wodeyar 111, in March 1868. After Bowring 
left Bangalore three British Chief Commissioners succeeded him 
in office. But the decision of the British Government in England 
to handover the territories of the Mysore State to the young 
Muharaja as soon as he attained age took the gilt off from the 
British Commission m Mysore. The Commission hereafter 
acted only as a trustee for the adminmtation of Mysore on behalf 
of young Chama Raja Wodeyar X until 1881, when he was invested 
with authority over the State. The Instiument of Transfer which 
was signed by the Maharaja and the representative of the Viceroy 
signalised the transfer of authority once again to the old royal 
dynasty of Mysore. 

Throughout the years covered from 1851 to 1881, which 
constituted the period when the British Commission held sway 
over the territories of Mysore, Baugalore, as the headquarters of 
the State administration, enjoyed an enviable position. Its 
future greatness a$ an important City in India and its later growth 
as the metropolis of the greater Mysore State was entirely due to 
the useful lole it played as the administrative centre of the Mysore 
State during this period. But those fifty yeans also constitute a 
period, which, for the first time, interrupted royal authority over 
Bangalore and #iher areas of this part of ICumaiak. Ncverthdctf*, 
if the British Commission cut the royal chords with which Banga¬ 
lore was bound through the centuries, it, however, transformed 
Bangalore from a mediaeval township to a modern City and set 
it on a path which was to le<id it to prosperity and greater glory. 
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THE PUBLIC OFFICES 
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From Tippu Sultan’s Palace to Vidhana Soudha the distance 
is not long. But, it took a century and a quarter for the offices 
of the Government of Mysore to move from the former place to 
the latter. This journey of the General and Revenue Secretariat, 
popularly called the ‘Attaia Cutchcny’—the eighteen depart- 
merits—may, therefore, appear tedious. But the circumstances 

attending it are extremely interesting. 

TJ\e Public offices, of the type known ra modern times, were 
first established in the State, in 1831 . when Lord William Bent,nek, 
the Governor General, took away the administration of Mysore 
from Krishnaraja Wodeyar 111 and vested it in a British Com¬ 
mission. From then onwards the administration of the State 
has grown enormously, comprising within its fold more than 18 
departments, and there is a lot of difference between the work of 
the present departments of the Government and the old ones. 
Yet the early attempts to place the administration of the t>tate 
on an even keel *onstitu*s the bas is for the working of the vauous 
departments, at present. Therefore, a look into the modes of 
official working and the conventions set by the earlier admini¬ 
strative offices of the State and the search for accommodation 
which the Government had to make repeatedly, in order to house 
the growing offices of the State, becomes essential in the context 
of the importance of Public offices in modern times. 

The first act of C. M. I.ushington, the Junior Commissioner 
of the newly established British Commission, in 1831, was to shift 
the Government offices from Mysore to Bangalore. He personally 
supervised the removal of the office establishment. When the 
entire official establishment was removed to Bangalore, he located 
it, for tlie first time, in Tippu Sultan’s Palace, in the for area 
because it was the only building available at Bangalore, m those 
days, possessing sufficient accommodation. With this m*ve 
began a longhistoty of search for more and more accommodation 
for the ever increasing Public offices of the Mysore Government. 
At present, in spite of the existence of many official buildings, the 
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need to construct some more buildings still continues unabated 
on account of the progressive trends in the administration of the 
Slate. Actually, the necessity of finding more and more accom¬ 
modation, at Bangalore, the metropolis of the State, is fdt so much 
that the Government, at present* is obliged to locate some of its 
offices in rented buildings. 

At the time when it was first occupied by the officers and staff 
of the British Commission, Tippu’s Palace was 'not without some 
degree of magnificence 1 . If s upper storey contained f our halls, 
each comprising two balconies, and each balcony faced a different 
Cutchexry or office. Officers of the highest rank occupied rooms 
on the balconies. Inferior officers occupied rooms in the ground 
floor. The official work of the Cutcherries was in accordance 
with the needs of the times. Housed in the Tippu Sultan's Palace 
were such departments and offices as (1) the Commissioner's 
Cutcheuy, (2) the Feryad Cutchcrry or Petition Dcpaitment, 
(3) the Huzur Adalat or the Judicial Couit and its offices, (4) the 
Khajana Cutcheny or the Treasury Department, (5) the Sowar 
Cutcherry or the Cavalry Department (6) the Barr Cutcherry or 
the Infantry Department, (7) the Kandachar Catcher:y or the 
PoliceDepartment, (8) the Anehe Cutcherry or the Postal Depart¬ 
ment, (9) the Sandal Cutchcrry and (10) the Huzur Cutcheny* 
The other eight Cutcherries which were mainly concerned with 
the internal affairs of the Maharaja's palace continued to work at 
Mysore as usual 

The transaction of official business, in these offices, at this 
time, was by no means small. Seven Foujdarics, viz., Mysore, 
Bangalore, Aslagrani, Nagar, Chitradurga, Manjarabad and 
Madliugiri constituted the administrative divisions of the State, 
comprising 120 Taluks and 32,425 villages. The State Jilso had 
to deal with the administration of 31 hill forts and 92 common 
foits. In the year 1831-32 when Bangalore became the admini¬ 
strative centre, the total revenue of the State was 20,88,978 
Kantirai Varahas or 62^ lakhs of rupees. 

To the officers* both gazetted and non-gazetted, ofthe Mysore 
Government, who have witnc&scd many change* taking place in 
the administrative affairs after the inauguration op the new State 
of Mysore, in 1956, an account of the improvements effected in 
day to day transaction of official business* since the time of the 
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British Commission in Mysore, may not be without interest. Today 
the routine work of the Secretariat is taken for granted and few 
people pause to consider the administrative reforms made since 
the last 139 years of its history. 

The evolut ion of systematic official work was gradua!. During 
Cubbon's time the publication of the Annual Administration 
Report was commenced, for the first time, in 1856-57. Also the 
keeping of accounts in the Company 1 * currency was first began 
in 1855. This innovation done away with the old system of 
calculating financial transactions in the Kantirai Vaxahas. 
Cubbon abolished the Double Dufftar and made Kannada and 
Marathi official languages of tlic State. To Sir Mark Cubbon 
also goes the honour of ameliorating many of the hardships to 
which officials were subjected to earlier. A weekly holiday on 
Sundays, prompt payment of sauries on completion of a month 
and provision for old age pension to Government servants were 
some of the important official reforms Introduced by him in the 
State. The first public dispensary in Bangalore was opened in 
the Fort area in 1835. The original intention of the Government 
in opening this dispensary' was to provide free medical aid to the 
poor Government servants. 

Of no less importance to the future good of the State was the 
administrative reorganisation effected in the earlier days of the 
British Commission. The State was now’ divided into four 
Divisions instead of the seven FnujdarieS. The number of 
Taluks was reduced by the absorption of smaller with the bigger 
ones. By the time Cubbon left bangalore, the revenue of the 
State had risen to 84 lakhs. There was a surplus of one Crore 
xupees in the treasuiy. In spite of the changes effected and the 
benefits derived therefrom, the administration of the State, in 
Cubbon’s time, was highly bureaucratic because there was no 
proper check or control over the actions of the Government. 

Throughout Cubbon’s long service of 27 years, Tippu 1 * Palace, 
in the fort area, continued to accommodate the Ihiblic office* of 
the State. But when Bowring assumed charge as Commissioner 
in 1862 t he found that Tippu Sultan's Palace was in a state of 
decay. There was a deposit of ten lakhs xupees in the treasury. 
The deposit amount was consi dered insecure because of the bad 
state of the building. Also there was lack of accommodation in 
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Tippu Sultan’s Palace for the many departments, of the State. 
Under these circumstances. Bowring felt that a suitable building 
should be constructed. Therefore, he prepared a blue-pimt of 
the proposed new building in the City area and after obtaining 
approval of the Governor General commenced its construction. 

Thus was built the old Public Offices building, at the Cubbon 
Park, at a cost of 4i lakhs rupees, between the year 1864-68. The 
offices of the British Commission which were located from about 
38 years in the Tippu Sultan’s palace were transferred to the new 
building in 1868 and Tippu’s Palace thereafter was handed over 
to the Town Municipality. In spite of many changes in the admi¬ 
nistration ever since 1868, the main offices of the State continued 
to remain in Bowring p s building till H56, when they were once 
again removed to the magnificent Yidhana Soudha building. 
The Bowring's building therc/tftci was made over to the High 
Court of Mysore, in tlve possession of which it now remains 

The Old Puhlic Offices building is situated in picturesque 
surroundings over-looking a sprawling park. The installation of 
the equestrian statue of Sir Mark Cubbon in fr*nt of this building, 
in March 1866, added to the beauty of the spot. The Cubbon 
Park which was later laid out in the vicinity of the Old Public 
Offices building lent colour to it. The irresistable attraction 
which the Cubbon Park has provided to the citizens and visitors 
a.iike ha.s made it a popular re.wt. 

Bowring also gave a modem touch to the administration of 
the State, Many were the departmental reforms that were intro¬ 
duced by him. Commensurate with the spirit of the new age 
and in keeping with the great changes that were taking place in 
the country, at this time, he modernised the work of the Secretariat 
by introducing such new departments as Registration, Survey 
and Settlement, Accounts, and Inam Tennure, Besides effecting 
consideiable improvements in the Forest and Public Works 
Depaitments he thoroughly reorganised the Police Department. 
He initiated a new policy in the recruitment of its personnel. To 
this day his policy of recruitment is being continued in the Police 
Department. But the most commendable aspect oF his reorga¬ 
nisation of the Police Department was that di scipline was injected 
in its ranks at all levels. Furthermore Bowring redistributed 
the entire area of the old Mysore State into three Divisions, com- 
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prising eight districts. In the year 1869 he changed the designa¬ 
tion of the Superintendents and the Deputy Superintendents nf 
the Divisions and District* to Commissioners and Deputy Com- 
missioned respectively. It is interesting to note that these official 
appellations have survived and arc in use even in the presenttimes. 

After Rendition the main offices of tile State continued to work 
at Bangalore. The work of the Sole Commissioner, more or less, 
fell, on the shoulders of the Dewan. The Devon's office, also* 
located inthe Old Public Offices building, became famous n#t only 
as the centre of official activity of the State but also as a place 
where petitions could be presented by aggrieved persons. The work 
of the Secretariat became more broad based. But, later, increased 
work in the various department* of the Government led to the 
construction of an other building—the New Public Offices build¬ 
ing—at the Cenotaph Road (Nripatunga Road). To the new 
buildirig some of the important departments were shifted. 

One of the most fascinating features of the political activity of 
Mysore after the restoration of the old royal dynasty, was the 
establishment of Representative Assembly and the Legislative 
Council. The sessions of the former were held at Mysore and that 
of the latter at Bangalore, in the Old Public Offices building. 
Here, the representatives of the people gathered to deliberate on 
important affairs of the State. Exchange of words between the 
Treasury and the Opposition benches often hit the headlines 
in the press. And, when the ‘Ministers', appointed by the Maha¬ 
raja, to from the Government along with the Dewan as its head the 
clash between the elected representatives and the members of the 
Government became all the more greater. Long and bitter were 
their exchanges and often the proceedings of this deliberative body 
w ere highlighted by spectacular walk-outs. Here, again, demo¬ 
cracy was at work with its inevitable 'point of order’, ‘unparlia¬ 
mentary language', 'breach of privilege* 'Aye' *Ney' and with 
battles of words as the *big guns' thundered and the lesser speakers 
spoke off their cuffs to drive home their points of view on measures 
brought before the House. 

Great was the enthusiasm of the cit terns of Bangalore when 
Responsible Government was established In the State. The 
Gazette Extraordinaiy, winch announced the formation of a 
Cabinet of Ministers, in Mysore, with Mr K. C. Reddy* as the 
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Chief Minister, heralded a new political era in Mysore. Spont¬ 
aneous outburst of joy manifested itself on 24th October 194*4 
when a great demonstration was held before the #Jd Public #ffice$ 
building because on that memorable day the new Ministiy 
assumed office. A huge procession of jubiliant people t the like 
of which Bangaloreans had never seen before marched to greet 
the new' Ministers, Moved by the people’s demonstration of joy 
and happiness Chief Minister IC, C. Reddy said: 'The scenes of 
today bring back f my memory *f what I saw' at Delhi on 15th 
August’ (1947). Mr IC T- Bhashyam, a prominent Minister in 
the new Mysore Cabinet! #n that day observed: ‘This is;i momen¬ 
tous day for us, I'#r the first time in the history of Mysore) a 
peoples Government is today being established’. For long the 
people cheered the new Ministers, and the #!d Public #ffices 
building echoed and re-echoed with their cheers. The people’s 
happiness was, indeed, understandable because the24thOctober 
1947 marked the day on which people’s political aspirations w ere 
fulfilled after a long and bitter sbuggle. 

With the achievement of independence of the country, how¬ 
ever, a new' eri commenced for the Public offices of the State. 
The establishment of Responsible Government, in !Mys#rc. neces¬ 
sitated the construction of yet another building to house the two 
w ings of the Legislature and the expanded offices of the Secretariat. 
The emergence of Vidhana Soudha, the mammoth official build¬ 
ing, therefore, wa,s a most welcome addition to the galaxy of official 
buildinj/s. Indeed, the Vidhana Soudha, is a gift from the old 
Mysore State to Karnataka. Soon after its construction, in 1956, 
the main offices of the State were transferred to it, thus establish¬ 
ing another milestone in the history of the search for accommoda¬ 
tion of the administrative offices in Bangalore, 

The magnificent effort of Mr K- Iianumanthaiya, ex~Chief 
Minister of the old Mysore State, w hose untiring energy and keen 
interest have made Vidhana Soudha what it appears, is, indeed, 
an epoch-making event. Tlie Vidhana Soudha is said to have 
cost two crores of mpees. But, none can deny that as a building 
meant to accommodate the two houses of the legislature and the 
main admin istrative offices of the State, it is a monument worthy 
of our age. The Vidhana Soudha, besides serving the main 
puipose for which i t was built, has also contributed to the archi¬ 
tectural magnificeitce of Bangalore. Not deficient in grandeur 
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of proportions or architectural beauty, it possess the dignity 
indispeosable for its purpose. Indeed, the Vidhana Soudha is 
a romance in stonei 

With the building of the Vidhana Soudha, a new' epoch in the 
history of the Mysore administration has commenced. Bangalore 
being the metcoporis, is intimately connected with the main offices 
of the State. Therefore, a knowledge of its relation with the Public 
offices becomes necessary because the three historic buildings 
viff., the Tippu Sultan’s Palace, BowTing’s Attara Cutcheiry 
and tile Vidhana Soudha) in which the Secretariat has been 
housed since the year 1831, mark three stages in the life of Mysore 
administration. 
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Chatra XIV 

KARAGA 

For eighteen days tho Pandavas and the Kuiravas fought 
heroically in the battlefield of Kurukshetra. That was long long 
ago. But when every year, in the pleasant Basant (Spri ng) season, 
the Karaga festival is held at Bangalore, an echo of theVr grim fight 
will be heard! Enough mythology is thrown into the festival to 
keep peopled faith in God, who is the protaetur of all mankind* 

It b not often that people of different religions, castes and 
creeds join together in the celebration *f a festival. But the 
Karaga at Bangalore, which is looked upon as a national festival, 
is unique in every respect. Its secular character has won for it 
great popular ,ty. And yet, this national festival was introduced 
into the City by a handful of people of a minor blanch of the 
Hindu community who migrated to the Mysore territory under 
the most fortuitous circumstances. 

In its historical trek the Karaga festival is not without its share 
of the bizarre. The ceremonies connected with the Karaga 
festival are mostly performed by persons belonging to the Tigala 
community. 

But then, who are the Tigalas? When did they come to 
Bangalore? 

The word Tigalas' is a curious contortion of tho Kannada 
word Tamilas** which means the people who speak the Tamil 
language. This descriptive appellation, however, struck the 
Tigalas fast. 1 n fact the Tigalas call themselves Vanhikula 
Ksbatriyas and claim to have sprung from the loins of Angiraaa 
whose progeny, it is said, established kingdoms in those sprawling 
regions which lie between Kanjakumari and the Vindhyas, 
in the days of y«re, and became the ancestors of the Pallava, the 
Pandya, the Chera and the Chola rulers of the south. Yet, an 
other school of thought, among the Tigalas, attribute their origi n 
to Agni or Vanhi, which means fire. The Puranas say that 
Droupadi the consort of the Pandavas, was the daughter of Agni, 


And, Droupadi who is the central figure of the celebrated epic 
Mahabharata is the principal deity of the Tigalas. Her worship 
constitutes the integral part of their faith- The population of the 
Tigalas in the Mysore State according to the census of 1551, is 
1,04>566 and they are mostly scattered in and around Bangalore* 
They are generally gardeners and floweriste and have adopted 
the Kannada language for good, although they speak Tam# 
liberally. 

There is no historical evidence, either positive or negative, 
to show that the Tamilims made any effort to settle down in that 
part of land which is now called Mysore, during the palmy day^ 
of the Chola empire, in the 11th century, a.d., when they had 
conquered a portion of Mysore, which they named Vikramachola 
Mandalam, and held sway over those regions for some time. Nor 
is there any evidence of their migration into Mysore until the 
second half of the 18th century. 

During the military campaigns of the first two Mysore Wars, 
conducted mostly in Tamil Nad, by Nawab Haider Alt Khan, he 
noticed the keen interest that some Tamilian farmers evinced in 
gard^nmg* Pasdnatcd by their ardour for nursery labour, he 
invi ted some of them to settle dawn in his territories with offers 
of attractive pay and facilities for a decent living. To this offer 
the Tacnilians responded heartily- Thousands of them with 
their families crossed into the borders of Mysore and before long 
became Tigalas. Unlike the unsettled situation with which the 
Tamilians were confronted, eight centuries earlier, when Vikrama- 
chola Mandalam was established, congenial economic and poli¬ 
tical factors greeted the newcomers when they migrated to Mysore 
in the second half of the 18th century. Naturally, the favourable 
living conditions which they found in Mysore promoted in them 
an attachment to the land of their adoption* The aesthetic sense 
of Haider Ali and his soa Tippu Sultan, the gardening proclivities 
of the new-comers, the fertile soil of the land on whfch they 
worked and above all the salubrious dimate of Bangalore 
conspired to bring about a new order in the society. The 
migrants took to gardening under the royal patronage. Thus 
arose the famous Lai Bagh at Bangalore and the pleasant Daria 
Daulat Bagh at Seringapatam and many beautiful parks around 
the royal palaces at the two places. 
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KARAGA 


The magnificent monolithic RathV or chariots dedicated to 
each of the Pandavas and the great bas-relief depicting Arjuna's 
penance at Mahabalipuiam and the many Dharmaxaya temples 
which are in existence all over Tamil Nad point to the presence of 
a race of people who bnlieve in ancestor-worship in spite of their 
Va'ishnavite or Shaivite leaning. Their apparent practice of 
anchor-worship, which in earlier times, greatly propitiated 
Dravidian religious beliefs, obviously brought about, a new 
pantheon of celestials, or else, h(nv can one account for the 
Pandavas being elevated to the status of Divinities? Perhaps, 
there may be no, or at any rate, a few temples dedicated to 
Dharmiuaya and the other Pandavas in the plains of the Ganga, 
in north India, the very place where the Pandavas were said to 
have flourished. 

The new-comers brought with them from Tamil Nad their 
own religious tenets and ceremonies connected with them. Small 
wonder then, that there are some Dhaimaraya Temples at Banga¬ 
lore—only four and strangely enough, all the Pujarfes or priests 
in these temples are non-Bcahmms—where the rituals of the 
Karaga festival are ceremoniously conducted. Commensurate 
with their ardent belief in Droupadfs birth from fire, the Tigalas 
devotion to Agni—God of fire-—becomes so manifest that they 
often indulge in fire-walking, when they perform the ceremonies 
connected with the Karaga festival. Scenes of fire-walking at 
spots specially meant for the purpose, are not uncommon in the 
festival. Such is the faith of the fire-walkers that their tax almost 
become immune to the effects of burning cinders. 

The principal Dharmaraya Temple stands near the Halsoor 
Gate of the vanished Pettah or Kcmpe Gowda fort. It is built 
in the Dravidian style of architecture, but shorn of that grandeur 
of art and beauty which are the characteristic feature of this type 
of architecture. The incoherent structure of the temple's vimara, 
its stones cut in inornate reliefs and the lack of romantic imagi¬ 
nation in conception and execution of its spire, confirms the 
view that it was built in the earlier part of the 19th century, when 
decadence, in the Dravidian style of architecture, had set in. 

The significance of Karaga festival is as fascinating as it is 
beatific. Its rituals which derive their origin from Mahabharata 
remind one of the grim facts of the battle of Kurukshetra. Indeed, 
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before the battle of Kurukshetra or even after the din of 
that battle died away at the shores of Vaishampayana, Droupadi 
was subject to many humiliations and privations. Droupadfs 
ordeal in the open court, at the time of 'Vastiapaharana*, her 
enduring of hardships during the 4 Vanavasa' of the Pandavas, 
her brave affront when she was confionted by Kccchaka at the 
time of 'Agnatavasa 1 of the Pandavas and her resilience to the loss 
of her sons, who w^rc killed by Ashwathama and his associates, 
after the battle, uphold her as an embodiment of ideal woman¬ 
hood Nor was that all. Throughout the momentous events 
of Kurukshetra there permiates a powerful force—the r Droupadi 
Shakti’—which constitutes a plot on which evolves the course 
of the battle of Kurukshetra. This 'Droupadi Shakti 1 becomes 
manifest, b#th in its powerful and sublime features, during the 
Karaga festival. And, when the nerve-raking human uproar 
‘Dik-Dhi’ and ‘Govnnda’ fills the air the whole atmosphere 
acquires such an awe-inspiring ardour that the like of it is hard 
to be seen nr felt in any other Hindu religious ceremony. But the 
highlight of the Karaga festival springs from the dazzling sword 
play which is usually given by about200 to 250 youth of the Tigala 
community. This swnrd play was once held by Sir Mark Cubbon 
to be innocuous and one that needs no license. 

Tangled in the intricate web of those memorable events of 
mj^hology, into which Indian traditions so insensibly fade, many 
rituals have grown up. The observance of some of these rituals 
in the Karaga festival, such as hoisting the holy flag at the com¬ 
mencement of the festival, crowning the person ulcct for the pro¬ 
cession with a lofty floral mitre and the performance of many rites 
by him enlivens the many incidents of the battle of Kurukshetra. 

But then, Kurukshetra was a Dharmakshctra l The mytholo¬ 
gical association of the festival has its own purpose. In a subtle 
manner it brings home the truth that righteousness ultimately 
triumphs over evil and that human exertion, however great and 
ingenious, shall ne\*er be more efficacious than destiny. 

The marv el of Karaga festival, which draws iiqmense crowds, 
has since the ycais, enthralled many. The seem* of men and 
women struggling through the human undertow in the narrow 
str eets of old Bangalore, the deep resonant tolling of the bells until 
th c dying hours of the night and the main procession, with its 
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colourful pagcntiy, crawling pa 9 t the towering building9 in bright 
moon-lit night—Karaga festival is conducted in Chitra Poomima 
—present a magnificent spectacle. 

The prevailing happy convention of the Karaga proc*ssian 
stopping at the Darga-e-Sharf ff of Haa&iat Taukkal Mastan, a 
inuslim saint who flourished in the 18th century, for ‘Fatcha’ 
or prayer, bears an eloquent testimony to the existence of inter- 
religious brotherhood and a sense of unity in this land of 
diveisity. 

Indeed, there is a charm in the Kazaga festi val of Bangalore, 
which cannot be defined. 


Charter XV 

THE LAW COURTS 

When Darwin and Huxley evolved the theory of evolution, 
a ccntuiy ago, shocked were the religious susceptibilities of many 
people, A tremendous oppositi on against the + ir theory developed. 
Angrily, Bishop Wilberforce asked Huxley, in a public meeting, 
‘Are you descended from a monkey on your grandmother's or 
your grandfather's side? Naturally such a question evoked 
laughter. But. the good Bishop instead of discussing the scientific 
evidence involved in the issue had chosen to attack Huxley from 
a different angle. Tins sort of reasoning is a classic example of 
argwnmltmi ad hwmnent ft is said that once, in a court of 
law, a colleague of the defendant's counsel banded over to him, 
^ note which bore the words" ‘No case, attack the P.Ws\ 
In this case it was quite apparent that the defendant was 
guilty of the offence with which lie was charged. What could 
liis lawyer do in such circumstances? To impeach the 
character of the prosecution witnes9C$ by resorting to argu~ 
m&dum ad hwntmm, may appear strange, but often it is reported 
to in courts of law when a case is hard to be own on merits. 

Perhaps, with a desire to ward elf the ill-effects of 
ad htminem from Advocates in judicial proceedings, the cturte 
*oflaw, in Bangalore, during the time of the British Commis9ion 
in Mysore, particularly when Sir Mark Cubban held office as the 
Sole Commissioner—1834* to 1861—refused to recognise profes¬ 
sional Pleaders and discouraged their appeai-ance in any 9uit. 
*The employment of persons who gained a livelihood solely by 
instituting and carrying on suits for others in courts was discoura¬ 
ged, their services being deemed beth prejudicial and superfluous 
under a system of simple procedure 1 , writes an eminent historian 
of Mysore while giving an account of the judici ary, in the Mysore 
State, when the British Commission held office. #bviously this 
account of the workings of the earlier law courts of the £tate may 
cause suipn’se to the distinguished members of the Bangalore Bar. 
Only as recently as in December 1961 r the Bangalore Bar Asso¬ 
ciation celebrated ito Diamond Jubilee. No less a person than 
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Mr B, P, Sinha, rhe then Chief Justice of tile Supreme Court of 
Imlia ? inaugurating the frUmond Jubilee Celebrations said: 

It appters that the s«eds of the plant, which is now full grown 
tree, were sown m 1879, though your Association fcnucd in 
July 1900. From a membership of only'about 50 in 1900, it has 
developed into an institution of about 450 members. 

*1 have no doubt that your Association has established its 
reputation as a band of lawyers who are devoted to the cause of 
justice and who besides seiving themselves are serving the com¬ 
munity, as best as they can'. 

But such were the unsettled days of the first half of the I9tli 
century that at one time, in 1831, even the only couit of justice 
existing in the State, viz,, the Huzur Adalat, was abolished, and 
the then Madras Government, which flartrtrvd it self that it control¬ 
led the destinies of Mysore did not even tetablish another court 
in its place. Therefore, an account of the administration of 
Justice, as prevailed in the State, in earlier day 9| and in paiticular 
at Bangalore, which gradually got the spotlight all to itself because 
of its status as the Capital of the State, may not be without interest, 
to the learned members of the Bangalore Bar, to the distinguished 
members of the Bench and to the public at large. 

Theft, murder, arsonj loot and othir crimes, have long been 
in conflict with law. Society has looked upon the authois of such 
crimes as enemies of the State, and no efforts are spared to bring 
the offenders to justice. The old adage ‘Punish the guilty and 
protect the law-abiding persons’ is the guiding principle in this 
countiy, in all matters concerning Law and justice. In earlier 
times, the Lings on whom devolved the responsibility of upholding 
law and of dispensing justice had their own way in dealing with 
cases brought before them. It is said that Chikkadcva Raja 
Wodoyar, established the ^Nirupa Chavadi’ or the law department 
for hearing and disposing of cases brought before him. With 
Haider Ali Khan, however, the ‘Korda 5 or the whip was the 
principal means of administering justfoe! And, when he occupied 
his seat m the Faiyad Cutcheny he dispensed Justice through 
the ‘ICorda' iirespecrive of the social status of the offender. But, 
in the indigenous courts which were called Adulate, noims based 
•n natural justice were the guiding factors in the disposal of eases, 
both criminal and civil. Ihe indigenous courts were not courts 
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•f law as knowTi in the present times. Either they were presided 
over by the Revenue officers of the State or were Panchavats in¬ 
formally constituted by the partite to the dispute. There was no 
wmten law or code of procedure. Written law and code of 
procedure first came in use after the Brit ish Commission i n Mysore 
was established. And, though the British Commission made 
provisions for the administration of justice, in the area constituting 
the old Mysore State, it was in Bangalore that judicial reforms 
were first introduced. The new courts which came to be esta¬ 
blished at Bangalore, not only mirrored the judiciary as it then 
existed but also brought into existence certain judicial practices- 
which were local in character 

A brief survey of the judicial tribunals which existed at Banga¬ 
lore before the British Commission acquired power over the 
Mysore State, is therefore, not without interest. 

The indigenous courts, which dispensed justice in the reign 
of Krishna Raja Wodcyar III—1811-1831—constituted thecourts 
of the Patel, the Shcikdar, the Amildar and the Foujdar. *lhc 
Huzur Adalat, the highest court of justice in the State was situated 
at Mysore- These courts possessed both criminal and civil 
jurisdictions. Minor offences like theft or affray were dealt with 
by Patels and Sheikdarsandthe latter had power to inflict corporal 
punishments. But major offences such as murder, burglary, or 
high-way robbery were reported to the Amildar who dealt with 
them with the help of the Panchayate, The Foujdar had the 
power to impose fine and inflict corporal punishment, llic Huzur 
Adalat was the highest couit of appeal. But this court only made 
an enquiry. Judgments were delivered by the Maharaja, The 
prisoners involved in major off ences were general ly kept in chains- 
Whcn murdar was proved, the prisoners were either hanged or 
imprisoned for life. There was, however, an exception in cases 
where Brahmins and women were the offenders. They were 
generally kept in prison fora period of two or three years and were 
later discharged. Generally speaking there was no icgulation 
defining the powers of each court and the offenders were dealt 
with according to the nature of offence. * 

All civil disputes were .generally decided by Panchayat courts, 
though disputes of this nature were also dealt with by courts of 
the Patel, the Shcikdar, the Amildar* and the Foujdar, *r at times 
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by the Assemblies of Brahmins or of Merchant*. Thu plaintiff 
was usually obliged to go to the place of residence of the 
defendant to set the law in motion. On rcc*pt of a complaint the 
-concerned authority immediately summoned a Panchayat J( consist¬ 
ing of persons acceptable to the plai'ntiff and the defendant, and 
referred the complaint to it fWr its decision. Before proceedings 
commenced, it was the practice ofthepairies to the dispute to give 
a written or verbal agreement to abide by the decision of the 
Panchayat. The plaintiff was first heard and then the 
defendant. Next the witnesses were examined and the evidence 
was sometimes reduced to writing. In case it was not possible 
for a witness to be present at the time of enquiry, his vsnritten state¬ 
ment was obtained, After a decision was given the puttie* were 
.required to exchange Fareekhats (deeds of release or discharge) 
which bore signatures of the Pancbayatdars. If a plaintiff or 
defendant was not sab*sfied with the decision of the Panchayat, 
he was given option to appeal to second Panchayat. No fee was 
levied by the Panchayat* f#rthei> work. But it was usual with 
the parties to propitiate the deity of the place with animal sacrifices, 
after a Panchayat gave it* decision. 

One good thing that came out after assumption of power by 
the British Commission, in 1831, was that jurisdictions and powers 
of the indigenous courts came to be defined. Now civil jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Patel extended to a money limit of Rs 10, In cases 
where money limit ranged between Rs 10 and Rs 100 the case was 
to be decided 1 ry him with the help of a Panchayat under rules 
prescribed. The Patel could take oi'al evidence only in those 
cases where parties to the dispute were residents of the village in 
Avhich he possessed jurisdiction. A record of all cases decided 
by him were to be maintained by the Shanbhoge of the village and 
sent unce in a month for petusal of the Amildar. In criminal 
matterc, the old practice of refuring cases, after investigation, 
to the Maharaja, far delivering judgements was given up, because, 
now% the power of each court was defined. In criminal cases the 
Patel was now' given power to imprison offenders for a period of 24 
hours. If circumstances of the case warranted a higher puni sh¬ 
ment the Patel had to submit the facts of the case to the Sheikdar, 
who was also an ex-tfficio head of Police. Thereafter t he Sheikdar 
with the help of the Patel prepared a mahajar, at the spot, recorded 
-evidence of the witnesses, t«#k a statement of the accused and 
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transferred the case together with witnesses, the accused and 
records of the case to the Amildar. The Amildar’s jurisdiction 
extended to ail cases arisingwithin his Taluk. As Magistrate, the 
Amildar was competent to levy a fine upto Rs 20 and to award, 
sentence upto a month. He was also competent to award a 
sentence upto two years on the support of a mahajar drawn, by 
Sheikdar. But in such casts, the sentence was subject to con- 
fiimation by superior court. In his civil jurisdiction rhe Amildar 
could decide cases, on oral evidence, comprising a money limit 
of Rs 20 but in cases falling between a money limit of fts 20 and 
Rs J00 he was to record proceedings in his own handwriting. 
With the help cf a Panchayat, however, the Amildar Jxad power to 
decide cases where money limit was between Rs 111 to Rs 500. 

The Kotwal’s jurisdiction extended to petty cases arising in 
Sandies or the periodical market fairs. The evidence adduced 
was oral. He was often assisted by a Panchayat or a body of 
arbitrators informally chosen on the spot soon after the receipt 
of complai nt Appeal against his decision was not allowed when 
the sum in dispute did not Greed Rs20. 

The Foujdar's Court now acquired greater importance. The 
civil jurisdiction of this court extended to all cased arising in the 
Foujdary or the revenue division, where the money 1 uni was 
within Rs50l and judicial proceedings of the Foujdar's Court 
were invariably reduced to writing. Wien the value of suits 
exceeded Rs 500 but not Rs 2,000 the Foujdar was competent to 
decide such suits with the help of Panchayats, In criminal 
matters his was a committal court. He was usually required to 
take the assistance of Panchayat in arriving at a decision, in cases 
of henious nature. He was given power to award sentences upto 
a period of 5 years with simple or rigorous imprisonment and 
such punishment* were subject to confirmation by the Hu^ut 
A dalat Court, which, for the fust time came to be located at 
Bangalore, when the British Commissi on v/as established. 

No court of this time had a more chequered history than the 
Huzur Adalat Brought to existence in Purnaiya’s days the 
Huzur Adalat, which usually worked at Mysore consisted of a 
Bakshi or Judge, andsomepersons who assisted him. There was 
no particular regulation to guide the proceedings of this Court 
But when Krishna Raja Wodeyarlil took over administration 
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of Mysore territories, in 1811, he appointed as Bakshi or Judge 
one Bakar AH, who introduced the practice of recording evidence 
and delivering judgments after reducing them to writing in 
accordance with the judicial norms prevailing in other Indian 
courts working under the Company's regulations. The Huaur 
Adalat was abolished by the Madras Government soon after it 
assumed authority in 1831, from the Maharaja. But in 1832, 
the Senior Commissioner Briggs revived it and constituted it 
with two Bakshies or Judges with five Panchayatdais or Assessors 
to help them. All civil cases which were beyond the juri sdiction 
of other courts came within its purview. It now decided cases 
of any value and was given power to raise the number of Assessors 
to an extent of 12 if it found necessary to do so. A* an Appellate 
Court* it was also competent to tiy all cases committed to it by the 
lower courts. When there was unanimity in the opinion of judges, 
the Huzur Adalat had power to award a capital punisliment 
subject to confirmation of the Board of Commissioners. Twice 
during the year the judges of Huzur A.Jalat conducted tours in 
the State in order to try cases of henious nature which did not 
fall under the jurisdiction of subordinate courts. The decision 
of the Huzur Adalat was final in civil cases where value of the suit 
did not exceed Rs 1*000 and where the value of suits exceeded 
Rs lfOOOan appeal was allowed to the Board of Commissioners, 

A more basic judicial overhauling was undertake]] by Sir Mark 
Cobb on, when he became the Sole Commissioner late in the yoer 
1834, Cubbon was, perhaps, inspired by the visit to Bangalore 
of Thomas Bab inglen Macaulay, Law Member of Supreme 
Council of India and the future author of Indian Penal Code, 
when on his way from Madras to Nilgiri hills to meet Lord William 
Eentinck, the Governor General, who was then recuperating at 
tlie hill resort, he sojourned, here, for three days from 20th June 
1834, in Cubbon’s spacious house. Cubbon was then com¬ 
mandant of the Cantonment area of Bangalore. 

The appointment of the Sole Commissioner and four European 
Superintendents for the administration of Mysore State necessita¬ 
ted the establishment of new courts, which were not in existence 
in the State earlier. In October 1834, new rules governing the 
conduct of the new courts were also framed The courts that 
came into prominence in Cubbon's time were: (1) The Taluk 


or Amildar's Court, (2) The Town Munsi'fPs Court one each at 
Bangalore and Mysore, (3) The Suddar MunsilTs Courts two 
in each of the four Divisions of the State, (4) The Huzur Adalat, 
attached to the Commissioner's office, at Bangalore, with three 
Indian Judges, (5) The Courts of the European Superintendents 
and (6) The Court of the Commissioner, The office of the 
Foujdar havuig been abolished the Foujdar's Courts ceased to 
exist. With the exception of the Huzur Adalat, thifce courts 
generally combined both civil and criminal jurisdiction. And, 
with the establishment of these courts on firm grounds., the old 
Pateli, Kotwaliand Sheikdari Courts gradually faded into insigni¬ 
ficance. 

The Amildars, the Munsiffs and the other judicial authorities 
became subordinate to the European Superintendent in ITis 
div ision. Appeals from the decisions of the Suddar Munsiffs, 
in civil cases t lay to Court of Superintendent or to Huzur Adalat 
at the option of the suitor. The lluzur Adalat w'as now completely 
divested of its criminal jurisdiction* It w'as nat even assisted by 
Panchavat. Instead its Judges were often asked to assist the 
Commissioner as Assessors or Panchayatdars whenever he needed 
their advice in the disposal of important cases. This Couit T 
hereafter dealt with cases submitted to it in appeal from subordi¬ 
nate native courts* The Commissioner's Court, now became the 
highest Court in the State. It dealt with appeals received ft*m 
parties aggrieved with the decision of Superintendents and the 
Huzur Adalat* No original suits were filed in this Court With 
the exception of the Huzur Adalat the other courts were also 
criminal courts. Amildars had pawer to award a sentence extend¬ 
ing upto 14 days, Munsiii’s upto 2 years and Superintendents upto 
7 years with or without hard labour in irons. Where capital 
punishment was needed Superintendents referred the cases to 
the Commissioner. With the Commissioner alone vested the 
p#wer of sentencing offenders to death, transportation for life 
and life imprisonment. But the Commissioner w'as required to 
submit all sentences of death, passed by him, to the Supreme 
Government, for confirmation. * 

In Cubbon’s time, Panchayat system became an integral part 
of judicial proceedings. It is said the European Superintendents 
Felt relieved of all doubts when assisted by Panchayats, and 
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passed sentences with great confidence. But a peculiar feature 
of this period was that no professional Pleaders were allowed to 
appear in Courts of law for parties to the dispute. The period 
of limitation in those cases where appeal lay was 30 days from 
receipt of the copy of judgment by the aggrieved party. The 
appeal petition had to be submitted through trial court, which 
transmitted it to the higher court with an endorsement tliat all 
costs, fees and fines have been duly paid by petitioner. In cases- 
of personal property first appellate decision was final unless fraud, 
corruption or gross partiality was alleged. But 'in cases of landed 
property not withstanding any concurcent opinion on the part of 
the two courts, a special or extra special appeal, the former to the 
Superintendent or the Adalat andthe latter to the Commissioner' 
was allowed. 

A new era dawned upon the judiciary when Bowring became 
the Commissioner in 1862. During the eight years he held office 
he introduced many judicial reforms which not only did away 
with the many irregularities that listed in the practical workings 
of the law courts but had a fcr reaching effect. Behind the fofade 
of the new measures lay a recognition of legislative and executive 
functions of Government. By now, the Centra] and some 
Provincial Governments had enacted many laws. These Acts 
could not be extended to Mysore as it was regarded as a Native 
State. Bowling, by making special application to the Governor 
General in Council, caused the extension of those Acts to the 
State, Of the many Acts introduced the most important were: 
Indian Penal Code, Code of Criminal Procedure, Code of Civil 
Procedure, Ihvach of Contract, Limitation Act, Land Acquisiti on 
Act, Copy Right, Arms and Ammunition, Indian Stamp Act, 
Registration of Assurances etc. 

Prior to BowTing’s time, it was the practice with the subordi¬ 
nate officials of the several superior courts to reduce the facte of 
the cases in writing and sometimes even to write judgments- 
which the judges concerned just signed. It was also the practice, 
in appeal to sometimes hear the parties to the dispute and 

sometimes not to hear them at alL By 1867, however, it became- 
imperative, in all appeal cases, not to deliver judgments unless 
they were reduced to writing by the presiding judge and unless 
the litigants were heard on appointed days. For the first time. 
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in 1867, rules were framed for enrolment of Pleaders who were* 
now, permitted to appear on behalf of their clients but only after 
obtaining permission from the judges to do so. Neverthel^, 
the thaw was broken. This measure opened a promising career 
to young Mysoreans who like their counterparts, in the British 
Provinces took to it with great zeal; for, by now, the learned 
profession had its own lure and had become a craze of educated 
young men, all over India. The system of paying fees for insti¬ 
tution of suits, hither to prevalent , was abolished form 1st Novem¬ 
ber 1862 and in its place stamp le\y was introduced. It now 
became necessaty for the plaintiff to buy stamp paper Ixsfore the 
suit was instituted. And, on the stamp paper the plaint was 
required to be written. 

But by far the most important part of judicial reforms intro¬ 
duced by Bowing related to reorganisation of the courts. The 
Huxur Adalat and the courts of Suddar MunsifFs were now^ 
abolished. The Commissioner was divested of his judic ial 
poxvcis. In place of the Commissioners Court, the Court of 
Judici al Commissioner was established. It became the precursor 
of Mysore’s future High Court since it was the highest coutt in 
the State for revision and appeal. The courts of Superintendents 
came to be vested with powers of the Session Judges. An innova¬ 
tion in the administration of justice was the establishment of 
separate courts of Deputy Superintendents, European Ass’riant 
Superintendents and Native Assistant Superintendents. The 
Courts of small causes also came into existence. The introduction 
of Indian Penal Code made it possible to define tffcnces. This 
enabled the Magistrates and Judges to fix up the quantum of 
punishment. The Codes of Criminal and Civil Procedures regu¬ 
lated the procedures to be followed in various courts without 
doing away with the Panchayat which was regarded as essential 
in all judicial proceedings. 

It must be said to the lasting credit of the British Commiss'un 
that when it vacated office > in 1881, in favour of Maharaja Chama 
Raja Wodeyar X, it left a compact and well administer*! State 
composed of people familiar with principles of good Government. 
Fifty years of good rule had produced tangible results. In the 
judi cial sphere, in particular, the laws introduced were those which 
were duly promulgated and to a large extent were written. Dis¬ 
pensation of justice, both civil and criminal, in courts became an 
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accepted practice. A beginning was made in the closing years 
of the Commission to entrust the judicial duties of European 
Divisional Commissioners to Native Session Judges. Simulta¬ 
neously the European judicial assistants gave way to Indian 
Subordi nate Judges. Separation of judiciaiy from the executive 
in highcT levels was more or less accomplished. Of no less 
importance to the judi ciaiy in Mysore State was the Minute of 
Sir James Gorden, the last British Commissioner who on 10th 
February 1879, submitted it to the Government of India, pointing 
out the desirability of establishing a High Court for Mysore com¬ 
posed of a plurality of judges, with an European Chief Judge, 
instead of a single judge; i.e., ihe Judicial Commissioner. 

The stage Was, therefore, set for the inauguration of the highest 
court in the State, with a plurality of judges, But what actually 
happened at the time of Rendition in 1881, wa6 just to designate 
the Judicial Commissioner's Court as the Chief Court of My6ore 
and to bestow the appellation *f Chief Judge to the only judge 
who presided over its affairs. The aftermath effects of tlic great 
famine of 1876-1877^the ‘Dhatu Eswara Kshama*—delayed 
the progress of further judicial reforms because the famine had 
hit the State at the most sensitive part—its exchequer—and it was 
not until the financi al position of the State improved that the 
judiciary was given its just claims. Almost the first official enact¬ 
ment that Dewan Shi*hadri Iyer introduced in tltc Representative 
Assembly, after assumption of his office, was 'The Mysore Chief 
Court Regulation I of 1884 f by which the number of judges of 
the Chief Court was raised fr*m 1 to 3. #ne of the important 
feature of Regulation of 1884 was that 'where in any suit or 
proceeding it was necessary for the Chief Court to decide any 
question regarding succession, inheritance, marriage or caste or 
any religious usage or institution, tiic Mahomedan law where the 
parties were Moharaedans and the Hindu law where the parties 
iverc Hindus, or any custom (if such there was) having the farce 
of law and governing the paitics or property concerned was %o 
form the rule of decision, unless such lawor custom had by legis¬ 
lative enactment been altered or abolished and that where no 
rule existed, the Chief Cour t was to act according to justice, equity 
and good conscience^ In the year 1884, also wa6 passed ‘The 
Mysore Legal Practitioners 7 Regulation 5 . The leg^al practitioners 
now become a force to be reckoned with injudicial proceedings 
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«nd a redeeming feature of their predominance in law courts 
was that wlicn T\ R. A. Thamboo Chctty was the Chief Judge of 
the Mysore Chief Court, he at the request of the members of the 
Bangalore Bar ordered publication of a digest, once in a week, 
containing important decisions and rulings of the Chief Court of 
Mysore. This digest was the fore runner of the now popular 
‘Mysore Law Journal’. 

Although brought into existence as a separate self-governing 
entity by the political exigencies of 1881, the Civil and Military 
Station of Bangalore, however, was not shorn of its own judicial 
institutions. The Residents Court wliich was established in the 
Cantonment after the Rendition, was vested with poweis of the 
High C ouit and its jurisdiction extended net only to the Civil and 
Military Station #f Bangalore* but also to Coerg. But then, the 
Resident was essentially a political officer. He found that he 
could not bestow his full attention on the judicial proceedings of 
the couxt of which he was himself the presiding judge. Accord¬ 
ingly j the services of an Additional judge at the Hobble Residents 
Court were commissioned. The Additional Judge of this court 
who was usually drawn from the Indian Civil Service Cadre gene¬ 
rally possessed legal background. However, it was not uncom¬ 
mon far the Resident to sit with the Additional Judge, in the court, 
constituting a bench, to hear important cases. The other civil 
and criminal tribunals of the Civil and Militery Station were 
run more or less on the lines of the law courte prevailing In the 
State of Mysore. This judi cial arrangement, in the Civil and 
Military Station, continued undisturbed right upto lf47 t when 
after the independence of the country, the Residents Court 
ceased to exist and the jurisdicti on of the High Court of Mysore 
extended over the erstwhile Cantonment area, which later on came 
to be absorbed with the rest of Bangalore. 

A reappraisal of working of the judiciary in 1907, necessitated 
a rejuvenating process to vitalise the Magister ial rank by making 
the lower criminal courts practically independent of executive 
influence. The presence of executive element in the judiciary 
was unpalatable to legal interests because it net only undermined 
the independence of judiciaiy but also hindered executive officers 
from bestowing their full attention to the judi cial parr of their 
work since basically their primaiy duties remained linked with 
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revenue affairs. Accordingly, in 1907, as an experiments! 
measure, a beginning was made to relieve the Amildar of his 
Magisterial functions and vest it with either the City Magistrate 
or the jYlunsiff, as the case may be. And, this measure haying 
been proved both succ<ssful and popular, a scheme was introduced 
in 1918 to provide a separate agency for the disposal of original 
criminal work, first at Bangalore and subsequently at the other 
places of the State. Now, Magistrates 7 Courts with three classes 
of Magistrates came to be established for dealing with criminal 
cases. By 1925, the Amildar and the Assistant Commissioner 
ceased t* sicercisc Magisterial functions. After independence 
the separation of judidaiy from the executive was made complete 
when the Deputy Commissioner was divested of Magisterial 
respons tbilitiei. 

In 1916, Benches of Honorary Magistrates were established 
at Bangalore and the District Headquarters to deal with petty 
cases* But, a few years after independence these Benches 
were abolished and their duties were assigned to Magistrate’s 
Courts. One more judicial reform was the introduction of Jury 
in the Session cases. Ihiscameintovogueinjuly 1917, Never¬ 
theless, this practice was given up a few yean ago as enlightened 
legal opinion was against trial of criminals with the aid of the Jury. 

And at long last, in 1930, the designation of the Chief Court 
was changed. Hereafter* it came to be called the High Couit of 
Mysore. 

Independence committed the Mysore judiciary to the care 
of the Constitution. Under the provisions of the Constitution, 
the President of India appoints judges of the High Court of 
Mysore. All other appointments of the judiciary are made by 
the Government *n the advice of the Chief Justice. With the 
Chief Justice also vests administrative control of law courts. 
But die source of judiciary's integrity is to be found in its rich 
traditions marks of which are deeply ingrained in all of its proceed¬ 
ings and continue to exnrdse a pervading influence not only over 
the legal tribunals existing in old Mysore State, but also over 
those existing i n the arses recently added to the enlarged Mysore 
State. Obviously, after the reorganisation of the State, the terri¬ 
torial jurisdiction of the High Court of Mysore has increased 
enormously and with it has also increased its responsibility.. 
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Nevertheless, in judicial proceedings the accent, at present, is 
on honesty, integrity and impartiality. No description of this 
trend in the judiciary i n the State could be better understood than 
from the words of Ex-Chief Justice Mr S. R. Das Gupta, one 
of the ablest Chief Justices of Mysore who on the eve of his 
retirement, in August 1961, replying to the Farewell Address 
presented on behalf of the Bangalore Bar said: Today the 
Mysore High Court enjoys a very great reputation. The repu¬ 
tation is greater not because there arc judges who possess illumi¬ 
nating intellectual calibre and produce judgments of that type, 
but because every one of them is noted for honesty, integrity and 
impartiality’. Perhaps a more fitting epilogue to the judiciary, 
in whose growth and development Bangalore played such an 
important part, could n*v be written than in those eloquent words. 
Of course, what is true of the High Court is equally true of •ther 
subordinate courts of the State. 
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Chapter XVI 

THE FOURTH ESTA1E 

The average man, of today, who buys his daily paper, little 
knows that it was over a century ago that the first newspaper was 
started at Bangalore. Unfortunately, the memory of the earliest 
attempt in journalism, at Bangalore, is consigned to oblivion 
by the remorseless course of time. 

But to speak of Bangalore's pioneer newspapers without giving 
a background of the origin and development of the press in India 
is to present only a lesser account of an interesting saga. The 
Fourth Eslate, today, is one of the powerful forces operating 
in moulding public opinion in this country. Early attempts in 
journalism, in India, if somewhat fortuitous, nevertheless, present 
a fascinating pict re and should be of interest not only to the 
journalists but also to the readers. 

Though not so spectacular as England's earliest newspapers 
like ‘Weekly News’ (1622) and ‘Dai ly Couranri, the first news¬ 
papers in India, served their purpose well by giving the people 
the information they desired to know. Of course the pioneers 
in this respect were the Englishmen. But what is of real interest 
is the way in which the newspaper industry took ite roots in this 
country. 

With the rule of liio East India Company well entrenched in 
Bengal after the battle of Piassy and the Presidencies of Bombay 
and Madias seeking guidance from Bengal Calcutta, being the 
administrative centre of the East India Company, got the spotlight 
in greater measure in the l8th century. And, like all other 
Englishmen of this time, to Calcutta came one Mr Bolts to eke 
out an honourable living. He was an extraordinary man. 
Shrcwcd and industrious, he soon achieved success in business 
and amassed great wealth. He was also a man of letters, ‘Con¬ 
siderations on Indian affairs’, his first work, proved a popular 
book. But Mr Bolts felt a lacuna in the public affairs of B engal. 
Soin September 1768, there appeared on the door of the Council 
House and in all' inpoi tant places of Calcutta posters with contents 
as hereunder: 


‘To the Public* 

‘Mr Bolls lakes this method of informing the Public that the 
want of a printing press in tills city being a great disadvantage 
in business, and making it extremely d fficult to communicate 
such intelligence to the community as is of the utmost importance 
to every Brit ish subject he is ready to give the best encouragement 
to any person or persons who arc versed in the business of pri nting 
to manage a press, the types and utens ils of which he can produce’. 

But, eleven more years had to go by before a printing press 
was established in Calcutta. It was only in 1780 that the "BengaL 
Gazette 1 , the pioneer newspaper in India, was first published. 
It was followed by the 'Indian Gazetle*, the ‘Calcutta Gazette’ 
‘The Bengal Journal’, ‘The Calcutta Chronicle’, The Curier* 
etc. The publication of these papers gave incentive to start 
similar newspapers in the Presidency towns of Bombay and 
Madras. In Madras, by the beginning of the 19th century, there 
were in circulation many newspapers of which The Indian Mail’, 
‘Tire Daily Times’, The Daily News’ and the Athenaeum’ were 
the popular ones. These newspapers were also in circulation 
in Bangalore, particularly in army circles. However, after the 
establishment of the British Commission in Mysore the popularity 
of these newspapers gradually increased, at Bangalore, with all 
classes of people who could read and write English. 

Characteristically, the first printing press established i n Banga- 
loi'c was in Kannada language. It was in the year 1840. It was a 
lithographic press. But by the year 1858 there were seven such 
Kannada lithographic presses, owned by a few persons. With the 
spread of English education, however, the necessity of establish¬ 
ing an English printing press was keenly felt Accordingly, in 
the year 1858, a Government printing press, in English types, 
was formally opened at Bangalore, at a cost of Rs 7,500 per annum 
under the supervision of an eminent educationist Rev. J. Garret 
of the Wesleyan Mission. But the main object of this Government 
press and other ##dstmg Kannada lithograhic presses, was to 
produce cheap text books for school children. It was, lliurdbre, 
only after a lapse of one year, in 1859, that English printing presses, 
privately owned, were established and impetus given for starting 
of an English newspaper. 
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The circulation of Madias newspapers in Bangalore, ar this 
time, touched chords in the imagination of some enteiprising 
people and stimulated in them a lively activity. But, storting a 
newspaper meant a good deal of money because before starting 
a newspaper one had to set up a printing press of English types 
ha those days. In 1859 this hurdle was overcome and Bangalore, 
for the first time, produced its first newspaper. 

And so, the year 1859 saw the debut of'Bangalore Herald*, 
the pioneer newspaper in the State. It was an English bi-weekly. 
It’s editor was ane Mr James. In bringing the issue Mr James 
was not apologebc, because numerous were the problems facing 
tilie Mysoreans, the Europeans and tlie Anglo-Indian's who had 
settled down in Bangalore. Immediately the paper’s columns 
became a means to the public to express their numerous wants. 
Never before ‘the Mofussil press', as ir was then called, was 
attended ^itli such signal success. The birth of ‘Bangalore 
Herald was a beconmg call to the local enthusiasts, whose imagi¬ 
nation had lam mute since the time the Madras papers were making 
*hay day' at Bangalore. Shor :y nfter the establishment of tho 
Bangalore Herald, there appeared in the same year, the ‘Vrittanta 
Bodhini* an Anglo-Kannada weekly under the editorship of one 
Mr Bhashyachari and in the years that followed began the publica- 
tion of ‘Bangalore Examiner’, ‘Bangalore Spectator’, The Daily 
Post’etc. It is said that in the second half of the 19th century, 
there were as many as 14 Urdu net^papers and periodicals in 
circulation at Bangalore besides many Kannada news publica¬ 
tions. There was, however, no Press Act, in Mysore, in those 
daye. 


Then after an existence of fifteen years the Bangalore Herald 
suddenly stopped publication. The inte eating feature of the 
stoppage of the paper w*s its ‘tmnsfoimation’—the woid which 


the last Editor of the Bangalore Herald chaoses to explain its merger 
with ‘Bangalore Spectator 1 , an enterprising contemporaiy of 
Bangalore Herald. An interesting account of the reasons which 
made the management of the Bangalore Herald to write the papers’ 
obituary is given in tho ‘Daily News' a popular newspaper of 
Madras of that time. In the ‘Twentieth Paper* of ‘Chit-chat 
papers 1 , dated. 17th May 1873, published in the Daily News of 
Madras, one R. C. Caldwdl, ‘a silent member of the f chit-d\at 
club’ writes: 
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‘So the Bangalore Herald is dead. The chit-chat dub cannot 
help considering that it is scarcely to the credit of Anglo-Indians 
that good local papers in the Mofussil do not obtain such support 
as they should. By the way, what do the Banguforeans think of 
the Herald’s ‘’Last Speech of Confession"? Here is a sentence 
in it. Dr Chitchat exclaimed “Dear me! What English", as he 
wiped his spectacles, and put them on, and read it: 

‘“Indeed, it is the keen competition of late sptung up which 
has brought about our dissolution, or rather, transfoimation, by 
being hereafter incorporated withour contemporary theBangalore 
Spectator, whose young btood and heavier purse will, we hope, 
float him on the raco of life, and we trust of success as well"/ 

Very abruptly, Mr Caldwell concludes his ‘Twentieth Paper’ 
with the above quoted words. What happened to the Bangalore 
Spectator in ‘the race of life* is not difficult to imagine. Though 
the ‘heavier purse’ of the Bangalore Spectator sustained it for 
sometime, it, tee, sang its swan’s song. Such was the fate of early 
newspapers ef India. 

Curiously enough no copies of any of the issues of ‘Bangalore 
Herald’ or 'Vrittanta Bodhinri, the pioneer newspapeis of Banga¬ 
lore, are now available in India, because the9e newspapers became 
defunct long time ago. Fortunately, howevtT, a few copies are 
preserved i n the British Museum a t London, as specimens of early 
journalism i n India. As facsimiles of the early newspapers of 
Bangalore cannot be obtained at present, in this countiy, one feels 
tempted to qu+tc Copiously the contents of an important news 
item wMch appeared in the ‘Bangalore Herald’ on 21st March 
1866. The news gives nn account of the unveiling ceremony of 
the equestrian statue of Sir Mark Cubbon in front of the Public 
Offices Building (Cubbon Pair) by Lewin Bowring, the then 
British Commissioner in Mysore and Coorg. The columns of 
this issue which are written in excellent English make interesting 
reading. Thus runs the news item: 

‘As our worthy friend the oldest inhabitant says, there is no 
doubt whatever that the ceremonial of last Friday afternoon is a 
thing to be remembered in the annals ef Bangalore, and we, there¬ 
fore, feel, boundfor the benefit, of coming gencrationsof Mysoreans 
to chronicle the doings of that memorable day. For days and 
weeks pievious to the event it was the great theme of discussion. 
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It was not, however, until the inauguration day itself airived that 
any idea could be formed from the thousands who assembled on 
the ground, and of the general interest felt in the approaching 
ceremony. Of course, all the beauty and f ashion of Bangalore were 
present but even massing the whole Christian community in one, 
they were but a dnp in the bucket compared to the natives. Pre¬ 
cisely at the appointed time^—half past five—Mr Bowling, General 
Hains and Mr Saunders, with their respective suits stepped on 
the dais fronting the statue and the latter gentleman addressed 
Mr Bowxing in the fallowing words; 'Sir, as President of the 
Cubbon Memorial Fund, it is my duty on behalf of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Mysore and of the other subscribers, European 
and native, to the fund, to request that you will gratify us on the 
preseat occasion by performing the ceremony of inaugurating 
the statuo of your distinguished predecessor in office, the late 
Lieutenant General Sir Mark Cubbon, K.C.B., who for more than 
twenty years administered with marked ability and success the 
affairs of this important flowering province, which owes so much 
to his festering care and to the beneficence and strict uprightness 
of his rule >, .” * 

‘The statue was then uncovered, and a salute fired „ „ / 

'Ihis concluded, the troops in Gorfson with colours f.ying 
and band playing marched past the dais. The artillay taking 
the lead, followed by H.M.S. 10th Regiment, the 16th Lancets, 
the Silledar Horse and the 22nd and 23rd Regiments of Native 
Infancy* Then, of course, came the ctush and such a crush as 
Bangalore will not again see for many a long day. Thanks, how¬ 
ever, to the European constables on the spot, order was evoked 
out of confusion, and within an hour the vast throng of spectators 
had returned ^uieliy home. So much for the affair. We must 
not, htwever, omit to notice that our local photographers, amateur 
and professional, mustered on the ground and photographed the 
scanc. Owing, however, to the fading light and other difficulties, 
only two, Major Dixon and Mr Barton, succeeded. Opinion will 
of course be divided as to the merits of their separate performance® 
and it would, therefore, be invidious on our part to decide. 
The tatue is of bronae, by Baron Marochette, and as a work of 
art is perhaps unrivalled. The likeness of Sir Mark Cubbon is 
considered by all who are competent to judge as very good*. 
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Not deficient in the coverage of news of other parte of India 
and abroad in addition to the publication of information concern¬ 
ing events of local importance, the early newspapers of Bangalore- 
at so printed letters from their readers in prolific abundance. But,, 
often ibe glamour of news coverage centered round the brief 
accounte of books reviewed. A criticalrevievvof St John Buchan 1 * 
book Tour Months Abroad* for instance, which appeared in the 
columns of the Bangalore Examiner, in 1879, is of interest even 
in the present timfcs. 

c The author of *Tour Months Abroad”, runs the review seems 
to have enjoyed his bn ef holiday immensely especially in London, 
Edinburgh, Par’ll in Rome, Florence, Venice and though his 
description of thesegreat cities is meagre and scanty and resemble* 
more the sketchy style of a dry guide book, yet wc confess 
St J. B. t hnsdocn some service to the ^unvoyaged” who have 
thus a sort of plan laid out before them 35 to the routes they should 
teke and the places they should v isit.The book therefore, is not 
altogether uninstmetive, and merits perusal*. 

In spite of the short span of life of Bangalore's many early 
newspapers, there is enough evidence to drive homethetruththat 
by the time of Rendition (1881) both the people and the Govern¬ 
ment had begun to realise the power of the press. Newspaper 
industry had now spread to the other parte of the State, more 
particularly to Mysore City, the place of residence of His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja of Mysore, Here, under the able guidance of 
M, Venkatakrishnaiyya, who in later ycais was popularly known a* 
the "Grand Old Man of My sore many Kannada newspapers and 
periodicals began publication. M. Venkatakrishnaiyya, a great 
leader, played long innings not only in journalism but also in 
politics of the State. The force of his personality was 
immeasurably felt through the press. It was largely due to his 
leadership that the agitation 'Mysore for Mysoreans’ took 
shape, at this tiinQ, and gripped the imagination if the 
Mystreans, This agitation was a cry against the policy of 
recruitment of outsiders to the high offices of the State, initiated 
by Sir K. Sheshadri Iyer, the Dewan. But the 'Mysore fur 
Mysoreans* agitation, in which the local prcBS played no mean 
part, so perturbed the powerful Dewan that before long the 
string arm of the Mysore Government came down heavily 
upon the agitators and the press. 'Deshabhimani 1 , □ popular 
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newspaper of the time was not only suppressed but its printing 
press was also declared forfeited to Government. ‘DeshabhL 
mani* w'as the first press casualty in Mysore, by Government 
action. 

This was not alL More bleak days were ahead of the Fourth 
Esfcrte, in Mysore, in the years that followed. 

Those were not only good days, but also bad days. It was a 
time when Indian nationalism had begun to emerge. There were 
also ftrees in operation to smother it, A progressive State like 
Mysore, could n*t remain unaffected by the tremendous political 
events which were awakening the masses of India. A clash with 
peoples interest was inevitable in a bureaucratic set up. And so, 
in 1908, Dewan V, P. Madhava Rao introduced the Newspaper 
Regulation, the first legislative measure to control the pres# in 
the State. Hut, though not so severe as the decrees of ’Star 
Chamber*, the most despotic court of law in England in the 16th 
and the 17th centuries, which enforced law against unlawful 
publications, the provisions of the Newspaper Regulation of 1908 f 
in Mysore, did enough damage to stifle the local press. 

It would, however, be wrong to imagine that the then Mysore 
Government was against any popular movement. #n the contrary 
it was only toeing the line and cany mg out the policy pursued by 
the Paramount Government, which on its part had its hands full 
at this time. A political crisis w^as brewing in Bengal I>ord 
Curzon T $ partition of Bengal had not only angered the Bengalees 
but had aroused the national conscience of the entire people of 
the sub-continent. Obviously, Mysoreans could hardly remain 
uncffected by such an upsurge of national consciousness. Then 
came the clarion call of A Swara]*, from no less a person than Bala 
Gangadhaia Tilak, a dominating personality of his time, which 
immersed India in a political ferment Soon, the Imperial 
Government clamped laws to stifle public opinion by every means 
available to it, The oft expressed right of freedom of expression 
which the English people valued s« much had little effect on the 
British rulers of India as the agitation for Home Rule and Puma 
Swaraj gathered momentum. And* when Mahatma Gandhi 
took up the leadership of the Indian National Congress, which 
spearheaded the agitation far freedom of tho countiy, a great 
awakening arvungthe people of the Native States was discernible. 
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In the troublesome Thiities of the present centmy, in vain 
the political leaders of Myorc argued on the floors of Legislative 
Council and the Representative Assembly for the repeal of the 
Press Act In vain also the local press reacted to the suppression 
of its rights. Needless to say that the papers in Bangalore, in this 
period, worked under great restraint for, while they printed pews 
of the national struggle in a general way, editorials they could not 
write with impunity with the result that reflections of the press 
• n current affairs and official policies came to be of minor impor¬ 
tance. So great was the frustration felt by the local press, m this 
respect, that, at times, the editorials almost become melodramatic. 
Disgusted by the repressive Press Act Mr T- T. Sharma, the 
enterprising editor of ‘Visvakarnalaka’, a leading Kannada weekly 
of Bangalore, left the entire editorial columns of all the issues of 
liis paper blank with these memorable words which far the be auty 
of expression and tlie force behind it are worth Rusting. 1 he 
editorial column af the Visvakamataka flashed; 

Aericb sTtfa smarts. e! gtS iJtauartasb 

” * 

Bangalore has remained ever rich with a galaxy of good news¬ 
papers and pcriadicals. Mr P. R- Bamaiah's ‘Tai Nadu’, now 
under different management, Mr D. V. Gundappa s ancc popular 
‘Karnataka' and ‘Jana-Jccvana*, the Krdu 'Alkalam’ edited by 
Mr Ghouse Mohiyuddin and the now defunct but boisterous 
Kannada papers ‘Veera Kesari’, Traja Mitra', ‘Lo^-HitnisKi 
‘Anglo-Kannada A1 Kstlam', ‘Pindar*, ‘VviUnUl Patrika* etc., in 
their own way, helped to sustain people's interest m many matters. 
Imbued with a lefty sense of service to the people an dthe country, 
these papers and periodicals played a notable part in shaping the 
destinies of the people of the Mysare State. No less spectacular 
in the presentation of thought-provoking articles on political, 
social, economic and other matters of public interest they were 
also instrumental in causing a great political aw kening in the 

people of the State. .... , , 

The potent influence of the printed word, which has shaken 
many Governments and guarded the rights of the people, at no 
•It is our settled conviction not i. write editorials unless and until the 
h»tsh picss Jew. clamped .n the Mysore press, i» removed from the Stiitntc 
Book once Xoi d!1. 
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other time was felt so forcibly as when the ‘Chain Mysore* agita¬ 
tion occurred. This agitation which galvanised the citizens of 
Bangalore brought about a criisis in 1947. The ‘Chain Mysore* 
agitation was peculiar to Mysore, The continuance of bureau¬ 
cratic rule in the State even after the emancipation of the country 
from British rule was a paradoxical situation, which the people 
were in no mood to countenance. Neither the Government was 
in a mood to yield easily. So there ensued a dash. In a 
situation like this, it was inevitable that the press too had to bear 
the bmnt of Government's strong reaction. In the interest of 
the security of the State and for the maintenance of law and order 
the State Government, on 2$th August 1947 promulgated the 
‘Emergency Act*, which imposed a ban on the publicstionofnews 
of the S&tyagraha and required newspapers fc> subject themselves 
to a rigorous pre-censorship. But, ultimately the great stmggle 
ended happily in favour of the people. This repressive law, 
however, was the last impediment that the press had to encounter 
in the State. For, when Responsible Govemmnent was 
established in Mysore this obnoxious law was removed. And, 
the news papers of Bangalore, since then, have worked in a peaceful 
atmosphere. But there can be no denying of the fact that along 
with the people's struggle for the establishment of a Responsible 
Government in the State, the local press also gained freedom of 
expression. 

Nearly a century and a decade have rolled by since the first 
newspaper, in Bangalore, was published. There are now, in 
circulation, here, a great number of dailies and periodicals, printed 
m several languages. Newspaper publication, today has come 
to be a great industry and has provided lucrative careers to deserv¬ 
ing men and women in its different branches. Furthermore, 
the prof ession of journalism has such luring aspects that many 
have thrown up their very good jobs to get a going in journalism 
with no other prop but a confidence in themselves and knack of 
ready writing. 

But looking back at the obscure and fitful efforts which attended 
the early newspapers, at Bangalore, and the stormy years that 
followed, one cannot fail to admire at the fortitude of those who 
held their heads high in the turbulent days with a calmness which 
is as exemplary as it is laudable. But the real honour of upholding 
the dignity of the press, at Bangalore, goes not so much to those 
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who went through strife and sufferings, or to those who fought 
for the establishment of fundamental rights through the press, 
but to the early pioneers of journalism, who, in establishi ng the 
press, laid the foundation of freedom of expression—‘‘the palls- 
diam of all civil, political and religious rights' as Junius puts it 
Their noble motives, besides guiding the press, throtigh the h^rd 
years, sustained it in the days of its trial. 

Indeed, the pioneers of journalism, by their achievement, 
have not only honoured this historic City but have honoured 
themselves. 
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Chapter XTvII 
LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

On 27th March, 1862, a number of leading citizens of the old 
Tow n of Bangalore constituted themselves into a Municipal Board 
to work under the provi sions of the Municipal Act XXVI of 1850. 
The Amildar of Bangalore Taluk who was appointed its Chief 
Executive Officer worked under the Superintendent, Bangalore 
Division, The Superintendent in the initial stages was its 
President, At about the same time, a sepamte Municipal Board 
was constituted at the erstwhile Cantonment area of Bangalore, 
for the municipal administration of that place. 

Thus began die civic administration of the ‘City Beautiful’, 
It w'as only in 1949 that the municipal twins of Bangalore got 
united to form the biggest municipal instituti on in the State vi»., 
the Municipal Corporation of the City of Bangalore, 

The progress that the two municipal institutions made during 
the long period of their separate existence and the role they played 
in bettering the lot of the citizens is impressive. The tremend¬ 
ous work of face-lifting the City which began about half a century 
ago so as to give it a touch of a first class modem City was largely 
due to the good work of the two Municipalities. And, the many 
efforts made by the Municipal Corporation, after it came into being, 
to solve many vaxatious problems, which have confronted it on 
account of the impact of the various nation building activities 
undertaken at Bangalore after the country achieved independence, 
speak to the vigour and originality of its policies. Bangalore, a 
great industrial centre in the South continues to remain in the 
vanguard of India’s economic advance by reason of its resources 
and talents. The pre-eminent position which Bangalore occupies 
in the country has undoubtedly lent colour to the activities of 
Bangalore’s municipal administration. Therefore, no account 
of Bangalore is complete without a reference to its local bodies, 
whose fascinating history, achievement and the benevolent role 
that they played in the development of the City is as interesting 
as the absorbing annals of this great City. 

Furthermore, in the context of the present policy of ‘Demo¬ 
cratic Decentralisati on', which is being so enthusiastically pursued 


by the Central and S*teGovernments in order to promote parlia¬ 
mentary democracy in this country, a brief account of the local 
self-governing institutions in India, also becomes inevitable. For, 
there is an unjustifiable difference in the extent of enjoyment of 
local autonomy between the urban and the mral local bodies. 
Whereas wide powers have been delegated to Village Panchayats 
by puj-suit of the policy of ‘Democratic Decentralisation', such 
powers are denied to urban loeel self governing institutions 
although it were the urhan local bodies which provided training 
ground to the people in democratic practices and democratic ways 
of thinking in this country long befo)^ the country achieved 
independence. Again it were the urban local bodies which 
supplied leaders nn whom, in later years, fell the responsibility 
of running the democratic government of the country, Further, 
the local self govening institutions are generally regarded as the 
basis of good Governments, It is, therefore, for this and many 
other reasons that a knowledge of the evolution of Local Self 
Governments, in India, become necessary. 

The establishment of the two Municipalities at Bangalore in 
the last century was a great pioneering effort. A lively activity, 
for nearly two years, by the then leading citizens of Bangalore, 
preceded their formation. Under the provisions of the Act 
XXVl of l8S0, consent of a good number of citizens was an 
essential requisite before a municipality was established at any 
place in Indio. Therefore, for ascertaining public interest in 
the matter of establishing Local Self Governments, the British 
Commission in Mysore, at the instance of the Government of 
India, as far back as 1860, had requested the Superintendents of 
the seven Divisions of the old Mysore State ‘to furnish their views 
on the practicability of establishing Municipal Funds in the State 
and the best method of administering them\ After an enquiry, 
early in October 1861, a 'Declaration 1 , signed by the leading 
citizens of Bangalore expressing their willingness to abide by the 
provisions of the Munici pal Act XXVL of 1850 of Government 
of lnd 13 was obtained and forwarded to the British Commissi oner 
in Mysore, by the Chief Engineer. 

It takes an effort of the imagination to ponder over the wonder¬ 
ful growth of local rule in this countiy. For, the evolution of the 
modern municipal rule, in India* is a blue print of a classic imperi¬ 
alistic tradition—a gradual process of conferring local autonomy 
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by piecemeal legislation. Actually, it was the financial need of 
the time which brought about the enactment of municipal laws- 
Even as far back a$ the early part of the 19th century, successive 
Finance Ministers of Government of India always laid stress on 
the fact that services like public health and education benefited 
the inhabitants of the particular localities only, and, therefore, 
in the fitness of things, the expenditure incurred on them should 
be met by taxing them. Thus was bom the idea of local finances 
and local services which in the longer run became the basis for 
the working of the loca bodies as prevailing in the country at 
present. The Bengal Act X of 1842 was the first enactment of 
this kind. Its provisions were meant for better public health of 
towns other than Calcutta. "But, this Act, had its inherent weak¬ 
ness. So, it was repealed by the Act XXVI of 1850, which could 
be introduced in any town provided the inhabitants were desirous 
of 'making bet;er prov isions for repairing, cleaning, lighting and 
for prevention of nuisances or for improving the town in any 
man ner*. A significant feature of this Act was that its provisions 
were not to be put into force without the consent of die local people 
and that it should be given effect to only after a fullest and most 
careful enquiry* 

In no way similar to the Panchayat system, long prevalent 
in the villages of this country, where a body of five individuals, 
informally chosen by the people, functioned as administrative 
and judicial units, the new self-governing institutions, on the other 
hand, constituted a new approach to local administration. 
Further, unlike the Panchayats—by then in a state of decline— 
these Municipal Boards were essentially meant for towns and urban 
areas of the country. And, although, the English Boroughs and 
Tewn Councils had, to a certain extent cast their influence on 
their growth and development* essentially it was the financial 
need of the Government that brought about their existence in 
India. Nevertheless, the doctrine of 'Indi rect Rule’, which came 
to be regarded by the Brit ish Administrators as ideally suited to 
the political aspirations of the people of those days gave impetus 
to the new movement of local rule. Small wonder, the new 
innovation which swept the country in the second half of the I9th 
century attracted the people. Apparently, after the Indian war 
of Independence 1857, Great Britan had consoled herself to 
accept the burden of her imperial destiny. 


The establishment of the two Municipal Boards at Bangalore 
wa* a novelty. Their initiation was refreshingly free from any 
agitation because the new measure was not only well received 
but was looked upon as ngngssary for improving the living condi¬ 
tions of the inhabitants- The success which attended the work¬ 
ing of the two Boards was largely due to the favourable political 
atmosphere prevailing i n the State at that time. The long conser¬ 
vative rule of Sir Mark Cubbon had just ended. C. B. Saunders, 
the Judicial Commissioner in Mysore, was acting as Commissioner. 
The enlightened administiation of Lewin B, Bowring was about 
to be commenced. There was an unprecedented tranquillity 
prevailing in the State. Abrve all, the general desire the 
inhabitants of Bangalore to modernise their social and political 
institutions and their ability to understand European ways of 
administration had tended to a development of broader outilook. 

A comparison between the progress maintained by the Munici¬ 
pal Boards of Bangalore, with similar institutions in some of the 
towns of the neighbouring Presidency of Madras* gives a vivid 
picture of thei r working in those early days. The establishment 
of Municipalities at Tiichinopoly and Vellore touched off great 
distUibancTS-^vcn the persons nominated to those Municipal 
Boards joini ng the agitation—and the military had to be called 
in to restore order. 4 Excepting Madras where a Municipality 
was established a long time earlier, the inhabitants of the other 
towns of that Presidency exhibited great indifference to the benefits 
of the Municipal Act.f By i860, only at a few places viz-, Yiraga- 
patam, Salem, Vijayanagaram and Bheemunipaltanam, Municipal 
Committees had been successfully established. The reasons 
for the steady under current of misgivings towards the formation 
of Municipalities were many. But the most important one 
appears to be the dislike of the people of those places to be ruled 
over by a few people of their own ranks, who were not in the 
employ of Government. 

It was only as an experimental measure that the two Munici pal 
Boards were first formed at Bangalore. The Municipal Board of 
the old Town of Bangalore consisted of 9 persons, of whom6were 
Indian officials and non-official members, who were considered 
interested in municipal matters, the other three members being 

• Proceedings of the Madras Board of Revenue <J<u«J 10-10-1850 and 
2841-1850, t Administraiien Report of Madras 1857-58. 
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the Executive Engineer! a European Assistant and an European 
gentleman of local knowledge. They elected a President and 
a Vice-President from among themselves. They transacted 
business by meeting once or twice a week. Their discussions 
mostly centered on the needs of the Town. And, the presence 
of official members was looked upon as an essential requisite to 
the deliberations because it tended to produce an atmosphere 
helpful to solve the problems confronting the Board. Also the 
official members assisted the nominated members to adhere to the 
spirit of existing rules and regulations. 

‘Kachara Terige (Conservancy Tax) at 4 annas per ankanam, 
'Sunka' (Octroi) on tobacco, Sayer duties such as c Undige T on 
country piece-goods and Local Tax on nuts, betel leaves and 
pepper formed the nucleus of Local Finances. The revenue of 
the Bangalore Town Municipal Board in the year 1862-63 was 
Rs 21,981 and that of the Cantoament Municipal Board was 
Rs 37,509-f-O. 

However, the Act XXVI of 1850, was replaced by the Town 
Improvement Act XIV of 1856, which in its turn was replaced 
by the Act of 1864. Nevertheless a material change was eff ected 
in the composition of the two Municipal Boards of Bangalore by 
the promulgation of the Bangalore Municipal Regulation of 1871, 
which came into force on 1st April 1871. This enactment 
constitutes an important milestone in the history of municipal 
administration of Bangaloie. Under this Regulation, the area 
compris’ug the Cantonment Municipality was divi ded into six 
Wards *i Divisions and the local limits of the old Town of 
Bangalore were redistributed to form three Divisions. From 
each of these Divisions, two persons were nominated by the 
Government to be ‘Municipal Commissionera', along with sk- 
offiefo members for each one of the Municipal Boards. The 
powers of the Municipal Boards were enlarged to make better 
provisions for police, conservancy and improvement of the 
rcspect'rve local axoas. An interesting feature of the Bangalore 
Municipal Regulation of 1871 was that the fbit area of the old 
Town of Bangalore—since it contained an arsenal—was consti¬ 
tuted as the 7th Division of the Cantonment Municipal Board 
until 1888, when it was finally given over to the Mysore Durbar. 
A very important aspect of the new Regulation was that a fulltime 
President Dr J. H. 6RR, C. B., was appointed for the control 
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and direction of the affairs of the both the Municipal Boards. He 
was paid Rs 700per mensem the cost of his services being defrayed 
by the Municipalities of the Cantonment and the old Town of 
Bangalore, in the proportion of 2/3 and 1/3 respectively. For 
the year 1871-72 the total revenue of the Cantonment Munici¬ 
pality was Rs 92,617-0*0 and the revenue of the old Town Munici¬ 
pality f#r the same period was Rs 43,010-0-0. 

Be that as it may, the harmony that prevailed in the admini¬ 
stration of the Municipal Boards, by having a common President, 
ushered in an era of great activity. The total built area of the 
old Town at this time was 665 acres and it was surrounded by a 
deep ditch and a thorny hedge. The old Town. Municipality 
effected many improvements. The ditch and the hedge 
were cleared, narrow roads were widened, the irregular streets 
were made regular and the congested localities were opened up 
by the demolition of insanitary houses. The < p4f system of 
latrines was effectively abolished. In Cantonment, equally 
important works were undertaken. The boundaries of this area 
were enlarged at the expense of 15 villages. Many fine extensions 
such as Mac Ivor's Town, Richmond Town, Langford Tovim, 
Cox Town, Arab Lines etc. were laid out and in them were 
built spacious bungalows, parks, markets and playgrounds. At 
the time of Rendition in 1881, the revenue of the Cantonment 
Municipality was Rs 1,44,670 as against Rs 59,993 of the old Town 
Municipality of Bangalore. 

The Rendition brought about a separation of the two Munici¬ 
pal Boards, which thercaper beyan to work in the name and style 
‘The Bangalore City Municipality' and ‘The Bangalore Civil and 
Military Station Municipality* respectively. The full-time 
Municipal President in the Bangalore City Municipality gave 
place to the Deputy Commissioner of Bangalore District who 
worked as cx-officio Pix^sident, while that office was taken by the 
Collector-District Magistrate in the Bangalore Civil and Military 
Station Municipality. The period that followed the Rendition 
witnessed a steady progress In the broadening of powers of the 
Local Self Governments at Bangalore by several amendments 
to the Municipal Regulation of 18? L In 1892! the City Munici¬ 
pality was given the right of electing one-half of ite Municipal 
Councillors. Thereafter was enacted the Municipal Regulation 
VII of 1906 which constitutes another important land mark in 
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the municipal history of Bangalore, In 1913, provision was made 
for the appointment of an Hon. President. But the right of 
electing a President was granted only in 1920. Of considerable 
importance is the amendment to Regulation IV of 1906, effected 
in 1923, under which, f orthe first time, a Municipal Commissioner 
was appointed. He became the Chief Executive ^Authority of the 
City Municipality. In the Civil and Military Station Munici¬ 
pality, under the prov* isons of the Bangalore Municipal Law of 
1897, besides the Collector-District Magistrate, who was also 
ex-officio President and Chief Executive Officer, the Municipality 
was composed of ex-officio members and non-official 'Municipal 
Commissioners’, the latter being so elected or appointed as to 
represent Europeans, Euracians, Hindus, Muhammadans and 
other communities on an equitable basis, in the civic body. 

About a decade before the rum of the last century, the old 
Town of Bangalore began to outgrow. The story is dramatically 
told In the visible growth of its spiawling extensions, the first of 
which was the Chamarajpet extension, laid out in 1892, and 
followed by extensions of Malleswaram, Sasavanagudi, Visve- 
svarapuram, Seshadripuram, Shankaiapuiam, etc. In its process 
of expansion, the City area absorbed about 26 villages. The new 
extensions were laid out on the grid-iron or chess-board plan, 
with narrow lanes at the back of the houses. The sewerage of the 
whole City area was improved by a combined system of open drams 
and underground sewers. During the second and third decades 
of the present century, keen interest was evinced by late Sir 
M, Visvcsvaraya and late Sir Mirza Ismail, the talented Dcwans 
of Mysore, to beautify the City. Theft commendable efforts 
earned for Bangalore the name ‘City Beautiful*. The rapid 
development of the extensions gave impetus to increase in the 
number of elected representatives In the two civic bodies. In 
the year 1930-31, the revenue of the City Municipality was 
Rs 9,95,891 while that of the Civil and Military Station Munici¬ 
pality w*s Rs 6,77,719. 

Then came the crowning achievement. On 8th December 
1949, the Municipality of the City and the Civil and Militaiy 
Station were merged to form the City of Bangalore Municipal 
Coiporation', with 50 territorial divisions, comprising an area 
of 30 square miles. The new measure placed the municipal 
administration of the whole of Bangalore on an even keel. This 
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consummation was, to a large extent, due to the achievement of 
independence of the country in the >xar 1947. For the first time 
the offices of Mayor and Deputy Mayor were instituted. Under 
the provisions of the City of Bangalore Munici pal Corporation 
Act 1949, the Corporation Council, the Standing Committees 
of the Coiporation and the Commissioner arc the Municipal 
Authorities and with them vests the work of carrying out the 
provisions of the said Act. At present the Coiporation Council 
consist* of 63 elected Councillors, The Commissioner 
is responsible for the executive work of the Corporation. He 
is also the l>and Acquisition Officer in the Corporation area. The 
business of the Corporation is spread over several Departments, 
which arc presided over by the Heads of Departments, viz., the 
Administrative Officer, the Engineer, the Health Officer, the 
Revenue Officer and the Education Officer who are directly 
subordinate to the Commissioner. The Mayor, elected annually 
i s empowered to convene the meetings of the Coiporation Council 
and presides over its deliberations. Under the provisions of the 
xAct, he is die final authority in all municipal matters, except where 
the Coiporation Council has reserved special powers to itself or 
where they arc so vested under the Act- 

The formation of the Municipal Corporation of the City of 
Bangalore, i* broad representative character and its autonomous 
nature lent a memorable aura to this historic City. But it created 
a situation which is at once exempjaiy and ironic—exemplary 
because, it is the first Municipal Coipoiation in the Mysore State 
and the only one until the Hublt-Dharwar Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion came into being on 1st March 1962, ironic because, it is 
autonomous only to the extent to which autonomy is conferred 
upon it. To a great extent final authority still vests with the 
Government in -all important affairs of the Corporation. For 
In all important matters, the decisions arrived at by the Corpora¬ 
tion have to receive the approval of the State Government. 

The lack of complete losal autonomy in the local self governing 
institutions, in India, is a legacy of the past. In spite of the best 
efforts of local bodies to gain full autonomy and in spite of the 
endeavours of many enlightened sOrtsmen, to clothe them with 
real power, complete local autonomy has eluded the grasp of 
Eocal Self Governments in this country. Even as far back as 
1871, Lord Mayo, in his famous Resolution on municipal bodies 
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enunciated: ‘Beyond all this, there is a greater and wider object 
in view. The operation of this Resolution in its full meaning and 
integrity will afford opportunities for the development of self- 
government and strengthening municipal institutions’. Apart 
from this, many Commissions specially instituted by Government 
of India also were inclined towards granting a largest measure 
of autonomy to local bodies. The Royal Commission on Decen¬ 
tralisation which was constituted in 19t8, alarmingly referred to 
the executive contrcfl exercised by the State over their budgets, 
public works and establishment. Later the Montague-Chelms- 
ford Report on constitutional reforms stressed: t There should 
be, as far as possible, complete popular control in local bodies and 
the largest possible independence to them from outside control'. 

However, so far as the Bangalore MumcAjal Corporation is 
concerned, the progressive trends which have manifested in its 
activities, its record of good work and the laudable measure it 
has undertaken in dealing With tlie manifold problems confronting 
it should make the task of the State Government all the more 
easier for creating congenial conditions for its better working. 

Indeed, a steady enlargement of the functions of the local Self 
Governments and enjoyment of complete autonomy by them is 
inevitable in a democratic set up. In the larger interests of 
the country local bodies should be used more as instruments of 
national policy. 

Whatever be the future in store for the Municipal Corporation 
of Bangatore, one cannot conclude its account without paying a I 

homage to those men who by their valuable services made it what 
it is today — men who were in the limelight in their own days 
and whose names standinsuch bold relief, but alas, whose memory 
in consigned to oblivi on. Such names as Arcot Srinivasachar, 

Raja Sabha Bhushana K, P, Puttanna Chetty, B. J\ Kumaraswamy 
Naik, Khan Bahadur Mohammad Abbas Khan, B. K. Gardudachar, 

B. Oosman Khan, Rev. Father Briand and Dr T. C. M. Royan 
who worked in the City area and Rao Bahadur Smyanarayana 
Rao Gam, A. Maigandhadeva Mudaliar t J. Cook, H. T. Khadcr 
Patella Sahib, T, Vijava Raghavalu Naidoo, A. R, Chalavarava 
Mudaliar? Hajec Ismail Sait, and Rao Sahib A, M, Tangavtilu 
MudaIiai ,whosej'vedintheerstwhile Cantonment area, are indeed, 
worthy of honour and in honouriitg them we honour the civic 
traditions they hrve left behind, 1] 




Csapt^r XVIII 
SHADOW OF THE BIHISTI* 

A charming legend, redolent of mythological accounts of 
the Greeks, narrates the descent of the river Ganga to 

earth. 

It is said that a great necessity arose to bring the Ganga to 
earth from its heavenly abode, when Sagara, the legendary king, 
sought its wateis to purify the ashed of his sons, who were burned 
to death by the wrath of Vishnu. But the great efforts which 
Sagara and two generations of his descendants made to get the 
waters of Ganga to earth were in vain. The Ganga never stirred 
from her heavenly abode. And, unpurified lay the souls of 
Sagara's sons in the nether world. However, Bhagirath? who 
belonged id the next generation of his descendants was made of 
fcterner stuff* Where others failed he succeeded. With a deter¬ 
mination, which was as resolute as it was admirable, he commenced 
his penance to such extremes that Brahma, the God of creation, 
appeared before Him. Brahma was pleased to %ell him that it 
was no easy job to bring the Ganga down to earth for, that great 
river must be held in mid-air, in the first instance* to avo d the 
tremendous force of its torrents which get hurled from the sky 
when it begins to move down. The earth is not strong enough 
to bear the force of its gushing waters. So, Brahma advised him 
to seek the help of Siva, the God of destruction? who alone posse¬ 
ssed the power of sustaining Ganga’s descent. Brahma’s advice 
galvanised Bhagiiath. Then began a penance, the like of which 
the world had never before witnessed. For long Bhagirath 
prayed. Countless were the trials and tribulations which he 
sustained. His efforts were so tiresome that, in kter ages, they 
became proverb ial. At long last, Bhagirath's perseverance won 
over the great Siva. His joy was unbounded when Siva consented 
to hold tli© Ganga in midair! What happened next may best 
be told from the beautiful verses of Griffith's English translation 
o.f Ramayana in rhyme. 

• The w*rcl Bihivti EtoaJly means ‘the tfifin frem the heaven/ This descrip¬ 
tive word atemds far and is synonym with WAter canier. 
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‘On Siva's head descending first 
A rest the torrents found; 

Then dcmti in all their might they burst 
And roared along the ground. 

Where’er great Bhagirath led. 

There ever glorious Ganga fled 
The best of floods, the river’s green 
whose waters wash the wicked clean. 

The monarch reached the ocean's side, 

And still behind him Ganga hied 1 . 

Thus was Ganga brought t# earth! And, thus flowed her 
waters in those directions, on the earth T where Bhagirath led her. 
All the lands which were watered by the celestial river prospered 
and bloomed and many cities which sprang on her banks became 
places of pilgrimage. Wherever the Ganga flows, runs the stoiy, 
there is no famine, there is no scarci ty of water and there is no 
want. This is a legend. Belfeve it or not. 

But, as one reads this charming legend an image of Bangalore 
emerges on the mental horizon. And, inevitably the exclamation 
erupts: A Whiit a misforrune, Bhagiiath did not lead the Ganga 
to Bangalore I’ For, it would have solved, once far all, Bangalore’s 
eternal problem—water scarcity! Time and again, year after 
year, heruclcan cffojts have been made to solve this problem. 
Yet, scarcity of wutcr continues to dog Bangaloreans inspite of 
the implementati on of many water supply schemes. Though six 
years ago Inauguration of a promising plan of Water supply glad¬ 
dened the hearts of Bangaloreans the day of deliverance appears 
to be far ahead. 

Nevertheless, the many endcavouis made during a period of 
nearly a hundred yeais, to provide adequate water supply to the 
City, in no way, are lesser than the proverbial eff orts of Bhagirath. 
The only difference is that the legendary Bhagirath 

succreded in bringing the sacred waters of the Ganga to earth. 
Bangalore’s Bhnginuhs have yet to get materially the much talked 
about waters of the Cauvery, the big river of South India which 
from the mythological accounts, appears to be no less cellcstial 
than the great Ganga. The Cauveiy is flowing only fifty-five 
miles south-east of Bangalore! Therefore, Bangalore is bound 
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to get its water in the near future though not immedi ately- But 
the great efforts made by the State and the Civic authorities, in 
the past,, to provide adequate water supply to Bangalore, aga m 
and again, not only evoke admiration but provide good material 
to a fascinating narrative. 

Actually, Bangalore’s most complex problem took shap* 
about a hundred years ago when the City commenced to outgrow 
to inadequate civic amem ties. As time went on certain extraneous 
events accentuated this much aggravated water scarcity problem. 

The first attempt to provide protected water supply to the 
town began in 1873, with the erection of a chain of tanks known as 
the Miller’s Tanks, in the erstwhile Cantonment area^ This- 
construction was necessitated because water pumped from the 
Halsoor, Shoolay and Pudupacherry tanks was too inadequate 
to meet the growing nacds of the CivTl and Militaiy Station. In 
the City area, water was drawn through the primordial 'Karanjce* 
system, from the Dharmambudhi and Sampangi Tanks. 
This supply of water was supplemented by the water from 
'Kalyanis' and wells. But scarcely had a few years elapsed after 
the oonstiuction of Miller Tanks, then inteivcned the ’Dhatu. 
£s wara Kshama’, the Great Fa mine of 1875-77, when the monsoon s 
failed completely for a period of two and half years. With the 
failurcofthe monsoons,all the tanks in the City and Contonment 
areas dried up. 

Needless to say, the famine hit the .City in a most sensitive 
part and added to the discomfort of the citizens. However, in. 
the grim struggle for existence that ensued, there emerged a 
saviour. He was the < Bihisti > ! Indeed, the Bihisti or the water 
carrier was a colourful personality. With his tanned skin-bag 
swung around him, containing the life saving water he went round 
the town selling water. In spite of the ‘cost’ imposed by him 
on water, he was much sought for by persons of all ranks. Hi* 
supply of water, which was brakish, was mostly drawn from wells 
which were then in existence in good numbers at Bangalore. It 
remains a fact, however, that the last assignee of the noble soul 
who saved Humayun from drowning also saved many pet sons 
dying from thirst, during the worst days of the famine. 

When the last echoes of the Great Famine died away, Banga¬ 
lore was confronted with another new problem—the influx of 
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people from surrounding areas. Concerted efforts were made 
to keep up water supply to the ever increasing demand and this 
accelerated the construction of the Sanky Reservoir, in 1882, at 
a c#st of Rs Sf lakhs* This Reservoir collected and stored rain 
water in anareaof2Jsq miles and was linked with the Miller Tanks 
aod the Dharmambudhi. The new construction, though afforded 
much relief, was not adequate to provide w^ater to the entire City. 
Coupled with inadequacy, its water was unsavoury and impure. 
Much was said about its quality at the time... ‘The men who are 
thrown off their horses and killed on the spot at Bangalore are 
the only ones that are allowed by doctors not to have died from 
drinking bad water*, quipped a local wit to I^ord Connemara, the 
Governor of Madras when he visited the Sanky Reservoir i n July 
1888, for the specific purpose of providi ng good water to the 
Madras Troops cantoned at the Civil and Military Station, 
Indeed, the remark must have amused the Governor, who was 
himself riding a horse, during his inspection. 

For some decades before the turn of the last century, those 
responsible for providing water to the erstwhile Civil and 
Militaiy Station of Bangalore did their best to augment the 
•dwindling water storage of the place. Around Bangalore there is 
scarcely a tank or an open area which has not formed some project 
or scheme for supply of good drinking water to the town. At 
one time the diminutive supplies si; scared the authorities that 
they offered for public competition a handsome prize for the 
best essay on a good 9cheme of water supply* This offer brought 
a flurry of ‘opinions of extra-ordinary diversity'. But in spite of 
•the best opinioli9 furnished by eminent Engineers and the many 
Earnest efforts made to tap new sources to replenish the vanishing 
storage, no tangible results were achieved and the demand for 
water continued unabated. 

However, the panacea for Bangalore's water famine, in the 
last century, came from a different quarter. The benevolent 
Maharaja Chamaraja Wodcyar X who was known for his progres¬ 
sive outlook—he established the first ever Representative Assem- 
bly in an Indian State—took keen interest to solve this much 
vetoed problem and through the efforts of his able Dewan, Sir, 
K. Sheshadri Iyer, succeeded in providing a major water work, 
for the first time, from a dependable source. The Hesarghatta 
Reseivoir, situated at about 13 miles to the noith-east of Bangalore, 


and appropriately named Chamarajendra Reservoir, to commemo - 
rate the name of the good Maharaja who died young, was built 
to tap the waters of Arkavati, at a cost of Rs 20 T 78,641 in those 
days. Water was pumped for the first time on June 23rd, 1896. 
Both the Cityand Civil and Military Station areas were benefited. 

Then came the Great Plague of 1899-1900. The Plague 
swept a good part of the City's population and p#sed for the first 
bmethe problem of adopting preventive measures, such as go*d 
sanitation, pure and abundant water supply and removal of conges¬ 
tion which arc so vitally necessary for the protection of public 
health. 

The successful handling of the Great Plague and later the 
fearsome epidemic influenza which broke out after the First World 
War (1914-1918) brought little respite. For, surprisingly enough, 
the Hesarghatta Reservoir ran dry hr one year in 1925. Frantic 
efforts were then made to restore water supply to the City from 
the big Yelemallappa Chetty Tank situated about 12 miles on 
the Hosakote Road and Kakol and Byatha Tanks, 18 miles away, 
which involved a heavy cost of service. Thesiruati#nwa.sfuither 
made difficult by the enormous growth of population in the 
decade that followed. 

Bangalore's thi rst for water has never bam quenched. Not 
long after, it became evident that a stream, that is Arkavati in 
summer, could hardly meet the ever growing demands on it. 
This led to the construction of a larger water work, at Tippa- 
gondanahalli, about 18 miles from Bangalore, unthcMagadi Road, 
which stored waters of Ai knvatl ;md Kumudvati, for being pumped 
to the City, in iron mains. This Reservoir was pressed into service 
on IStli March 1933. The eateem in which water is held by the 
citizens of Bangalore may well be gauged by tlto charming words 
which His Highness, kite Krishna raja Wodcyar IV said on the 
occasion of inaugurating the Thippagondanahalli Reseivoir: 

'We learn from the Mahabharata* said His Highness, ‘that 
water is a better gift: than food as it is an element essential for the 
very existence of fife. There is no gift that is greater than that 
of water, and whoever desires to acquire spiritual wealth for turn- 
self should always give water to those who need it. And, the 
need for giving it is especially strong when large numbers of 
people are gathered together, since water, however beneficent in 
itself, can be made the carrier of much evil. 
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l \Ve have such a massing of people in our capital city of Banga¬ 
lore which has grown in the years since Kempe Gowda laid out 
its limits to the ninth city in India, ranking just after Ahmedabad, 
but before Lucknow, Amritsar or Karachi. Outside India, it 
is comparable in population with such important ports as Cape 
Town and Colombo or with such historical centres as Florence 
and Tehran. 

’When I make this comparison, I am, of course, including the 
inhabitants of the Civil and Military Station, who, as you have 
heard, have hitherto been partners with us in the enterprise of 
providing this great city with the first necessity of life. 

"That enterprise is entering today upon a phase initshistory. 
I mentioned just now that Bangalore compares in respect of size 
with some of the most important cities of the world. I hope that 
after today it will compare with any modem city of its size in 
respect of abundance and purity of its water supply. We have 
i n this great lake the purest of rain water, brought to the dam 
the twin rivers of Kumudvati and Arkavnti, and it Is, as ysu have 
seen, further purified by the latest expedients for water purifica¬ 
tion that the world knows. It will be delivered to Bangalore in 
steel and iron pipes, to which impurities can have no access and 
will, I hope, give the combined populations a guaiantee that, 
whatever troubles they may suffer from, they ought to be free 
for all time from fear of water borne disease* 

It is a great pleasure to me on an occasion like tills to realise 
that the scheme has been worked from first to last, in broad outline 
and in detail, by Mysore Engineers and that it is using not only 
Mysore water and Mysore brains but Mysore power and Mysore 
pipes .«« and in proceeding now to turn on the first supply of 
Thippagondanahalli water to the city of Bangalore, I hope that 
I shall be turning on a stream that will carry to the city an over 
increasing supply of health and prosperity 1 

The Thippagondanahalli Reservoir, since then has continued 
to supply wat£r to the City along with the old Hesarghatta lake. 
But the march of events since the Tippagondanahalli Reservoir 
was commissioned into service has necessitatedadditionalsupplies 
of water to the City* The census of 1951 spotlight two cities. 
New Delhi and Bangalore, where the urban population has grown 
abnormally and beyond all expectations. After World War II 
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nothing could stop the growth of Bangalore's suburbs. The 
location of well planned and developing industrial concerns like 
Hindustan Aircraft, Indian Telephone Industries, Hindustan 
Machine Tools and Bharat Electronics around Bangalore, all of 
which have offered wider opportunities for employment, together 
with the natural tendency of the rural population to migrate to 
cities for enjoyment of modern civic amenities have added as 
incentiv es to the phenominal growth of the City's population. 
Bangalore's present population is 16 lakhs as against its population 
of lakhs when the Thippagondanahalli reservoir was built. 

These factors have rendered necessary to U*k beyond Tippa- 
gondanahalli for a periniai source of water. Although, many 
resourceful plans were put forward, time and again to improve 
the water supply, it became obvious that they offered no perma¬ 
nent solution. Such grandiose schemes as raising the dam at 
Tippagondanahalli, improving tlie existing filtering and pumping 
plants, laying triplicate raising mains and construction of addi¬ 
tional storage reservoirs at optimum places to impound waters 
of rivers flowing nearer to Bangalore were, indeed, laudable but 
were not sufficient enough to solve Bangalore's eternal problem 
because every year, as the sun rides high in Bangalore's summer 
sky the shadow of the 'Bihisti' stalks across the City. Pathetic 
scenes of housewives, with scores of empty vessels, remaining 
stranded for hours, near public ups, unending complaints of 
hotelers and owners of boarding and lodging houses alleging 
non-availability of water and scenes of frantic endeavours by 
the staff of Water Supply Department to dispatch, water-loaded 
lorries to places of greater needs are common features of this place 
in summer. Though implementation ofsome schemes of adequate 
water supply have cased situation temporarily, water scarcity 
continues to harass Bangalore because of the iapid growth i n its 
population. 

It was these sad experiences that led to an upsurge of wide 
spread agitation to get the Cauvcry waters to the City when the 
State Government toyed with the idea of implementing the much 
talked about Hallimala and Shimslia schemes earlier in 1962, to 
eff ect a long range, though not a permanent solution to the Cit) r> s 
paramount need. Led by the City Fathers, prominent citizens 
and leading social institutions of the City demanded that Cauvery 
waters alone should be made available to solve Bangalore's water 
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scarcity problem permanently. But tKen, getting Cauveiy’s 
waters to Bangalore was no easy tusk. There was the quest on 
of providing enormous finances if the Cauvery Project was to 
be implemented. Again the celestial Cauvery was rendered, 
touch me not, by inter-Slate agreements previously concluded 
between Mysore and Madras; and Mysore was obliged to honour 
the rights of the lower riperian State. In addition to these factors, 
a high-flown apologia was often voiced fir the non-undertaking 
of a work of such magnitude as tapping Cauvery waters to Banga¬ 
lore, on account of its being 3,113 feet above sea-level and as 
there runs a terrain which does not allow a pipe line to pass 
through. 

As days passed on, the agitation for getting the Cauvery water 
to Bangalore appeared almost lost in the labyrinth of numerous 
difficulties facing the implementation of such a big project But 
fortunately, at this time, there appeared on the Bangalore scene 
a person to play the role of Siva! By a bold approach to the 
problem of getting the water of Cauveiy to Bangalore he gladdened 
the hearts of the local Bhagiiaths. Mr S. Nijalingappa, Mysore’s 
ex-Chicf Minister, leant support to the Cauvery Scheme 
even before he became the State's Chief Minister lor the second 
time, when on 10th June 1962, while inaugurating the construc¬ 
tion of the overhead tank at Banappa Park, he said; Tn the 
implementation of the Cauvery Scheme, money is no considera¬ 
tion 5 . 

Factually, the difficulties which stand in the way of implement¬ 
ing the Cauvery scheme are not ^insurmountable. Although tho 
inter-state agreements between Mysore and Madras still hold 
goed, the first agreement which was concluded in 1892, when 
first attempts were made to harness the Cauvery to modem 
methods of irrigation, was revised in 1924, to enable the construc¬ 
tion of the Krishnaraja Sagara Dam, And the question of high 
altitude together with the difficulty of laying pipes in rough terriens 
look not insoluble when compared with the many wonderful 
achievements of the Mysore Engineers. Above all. Bangalore's 
need is vitally connected with the very existence, comfort and 
happiness of one and lialf million people. 

When the reigns of the Slate's administration passed into his 
hands, Mr S. Nijalingappa, very often declared, both publicly 


and privately, that though the Cauvery Project may ultimately 
cost rupees 26 crorcs or even more, it wall not deter the Govern¬ 
ment from going ahead in implementing it. Obviously, his 
interest tn improving the living conditions of the people of Banga¬ 
lore is in no way lesser than the interests of M. Visvcsvaiaiya and 
Mirza Ismail, ex-Dewans of Mysore, whose unti ring efforts hay* 
made Bangalore what it is today. 

But the Mysore Government was not in a position to finance 
the Cauvery Project as the execution of the Project involved a 
huge amount, Therefore, it became evident that the Cauvery 
Scheme could not be taken up unless the Union Government 
provided adequate finances from the Five Year Plan outlay 
and also helped in getting the necessary foreign exchange to buy 
the machinery and pump sets needed to set up the plant* Fortu- 
j| nately, the sympathy of the Union Government for Bangalore's 

plight was not wanting because on 17th July 1962, w hile replying 
to the Address presented by the Bangalore Municipal Corporation, 
the Prime Minister late Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said; 

"I agree that in a city like Bangalore, or village or town or any 
other place, one of the elementaiy things which has to be supplied 
is water. 1 am shocked to hear that there are many villages in 
India where there is no water, or little water and where people 
have to go, women chiefly, for distances to f etch it. I think I am 
not only talking about Bangalore but also about other places* 
The question of water-supply is ohe of the most important tilings 
which should be given highest priority. A good supply of drink¬ 
ing water should be made available in every village in India without 
people having to go to distances to fetch it. I think and I hop* 
that by the end of the Third Plan, it will be solved. Now, comi ng 
to Bangalore, I may tell you that in a growing city like this, as in 
Delhi, people are constantly facing trouble for water. In Delhi 
a huge scheme was been prepared to fetch water from the river 
Jamuna, just like you are thinking to get water from Cauvery. 
I cannot say definitely what the Central Government will da. 
But I am quite sure Bangalore requires an adequate water supply; 
and in your efforts to get it, so far as I am concerned, I'foel you 
deserve every help\ 

These encouraging wards of the Prime Minister invigorated 
the enthusiasm of those who pleaded for the Cauvery scheme. 
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Their protestations forced the Mysore Government to drop the 
Hallimala scheme in favour of the Cauvcry Project, Corres¬ 
pondence between the Mysore Government and Union Govern¬ 
ment in this matter resulted in coming into existence of a broader 
plan which envisaged greater wafer supply to Bangalore on a firm 
basis. 

Thus sprang into prominence the Integrated Water Supply 
Plan of Bangalore, It envisages that the City's W'ater supply 
distribution and its sewerage should he taken up as one Project, 
in which one cann#t be executed to the exclusion of the other, in 
view of the problems of health which get proped up by unrestric¬ 
ted water supply. The credit of giving a shape to the Integrated 
Plan goes to the Planning Commission which also recommended 
that a special authority should be created lbr executing the Project. 
Furthermore, the Planning Commission gave a high priority to 
the Integiated Water Supply Plan of Bangalore in view of the 
phenominai expansion #f the City's population and its area in the 
last one decade 

The 26 crorc rupees Integrated Project is one of the finest 
water supply schemes prepared by the Mysore Engineers. It 
envisages drawing of water from the Cauvery at Sivanasamudra 
and makes provision for improving tbe City’s drainage and the 
disposal of its sewerage. Under its stipulations the 62 year old 
pick up at Sivanasamudra, which feeds water to Siva and Shimsha 
hydel generating stations, will be a source for the drawal of water. 
For supply during the summer months, provision is made for the 
storage of about 1,300 M.C, ft, of water at the Kabini Reservoir. 
'The Project also envisages to draw more water from the Natakal 
Balancing Reservoir by the construction of an additional syphon 
aqueduct Further, to increase the volume of water, the power 
•channel upto the Natakal Balancing Reservoir will be widened. 
Through a six mile long gravity pressure pipe line water will be 
conveyed to the treatment plant near Halgur on the left bank of 
the Shimsha. At the treatment works, water will get purified by 
sedimentation, liberation and disinfection by the application of 
chlorine gas. The puiificd wafer will then be carried in 69" 
diameter pipes over a distance of 50 miles to Bangalore, But as 
water has to be earned to a height of 1,350 ft. inclusive of fractional 
head, it will be pumped at four places, viz., Thorekadanahafli, 
Yoddaradoddi, Gantakanadoddi and Tatguni, 
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When the water so pumped reaches Bangalore, the main line 
will tri furcate into bianch lines to ztnal reservoirs at Mount Joy, 
Byrasandra and High Grounds. And, from these reservoirs, 
water will be distributed to the different paits of the City through 
the existing pipe lines. So as to make the distribution of water 
even in all parts of the City, it is planned to lay new pipes wherever 
the existing pipe lines have inadequate capacity of water carriage. 

Improvement of sewerage being an integral part of the In¬ 
tegrated Water Supply Plan of Bangalore, it is stipulated that 
besides effecting improvements to the existing drainage and the 
disposal of the City's sewerage additional sewers should be laid 
wherever they are necessary. When the Integrated Project is 
complete, the sewerage of the City will be conveyed to three 
vallies, viz<, Challaghatta, ftommangala and Vrishabhavati. From 
there the collecting sewers will be led outside the City to 
the two treatment plante where the sewerage will be purified and 
effluent let into the irrigation tanks below. 

At present the existing sources of water yield is only a 
maximum supply of 30 million gallons per day. But in a metro¬ 
politan city 40 gallons of water, per head, per day, is generally 
considered to be a satisfactory supply. On this basis, supply 
•? SD million gallons per day is the normal requirement of Banga¬ 
lore excluding the 10 million gallons of water which is required 
for industrial purposes. The Integrated Water Supply Plan of 
Bangjtlore is expected t* yield 60 million gallons of water, per 
day, which in addition to the existing water supply of 30 million 
gallons per day is reckoned as suffici ent to meet the requirements 
of a population of two m illion, the estimated population of Banga¬ 
lore by 1971. 

However, on 21st May 19€4, the Integrated Water Supply 
Scheme was inaugurated,^ a colourful function, at M N, Krishna 
Rao Park, Basa'.'anagudi, by late Prime Minister Lai Bahadur 
Shastri, who was then the Union Minister without Portfolio, 
The then Congress President, Mr Kamaiaj presided over the 
function. So great was the enthusiasm of the citizens that they 
thronged in great numbers to witness the long awaited ,cvent- 
The then Mayor Mr G. Narayana and the other distinguished 
speakers greatly acknowledged the financial assistance given by 
the World Bank, the State Government and the Planning Com¬ 
mission. 
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The Integrated Water Supply Plan of Bangalore is expected 
to be implemented in ten years. 

In the meanwhile, the Bangalore Water Supply and Sewerage 
Board, the formation of which was recommended by the Planning 
Commission for the execution and maintenance of the 26 crore 
rupeoa Integrated Water Supply Scheme, has come into being. 
The Board was inauguiased by Mr S. Nijalihgappa, Chief 
Minister, in a simple function held at the Mayo Hall, on 7th 
October 1964 when late Pamadi Subbarama Shetty, ese-Minister 
and a respected civic leader of Bangalore presided The function 
was attended by the World Bank representative Mr Escott Ricd 
and his gracious lady. The Bangalore Water Supply and 
Seweiage Board, which v^s first presided by i* Chairman 
Mr K. Narayanaswamy, and then by Mr K. Balasubramanyam, 
ex-Administrator Bangalore Municipal Corporation, consists of 
seven members to guide ifefr destiny. 

Providing adequate water supply is a big and universal problem 
in many cities, in India, today^ Irom this point of view, it may 
be said that Bangalore has planned ahead in taking up the Inti/- 
grated Water Supply Scheme although it was the worst hit City 
by water shortage throughout a long period of a hundred years. 
Undoubtedly, the Integiated Project of Bangalore, which has 
bees welcomed by all sections of people heralds a new era not 
only to the present genciation, but also to the coming generations 
of Bangaloreans. 


Chapter XIX 

AFTER RENDITION 

Late Sir Shafat Alimed Khan, eminent historiair and 
educationist, once said: T have always held the view that the 
function of a historian is not to pass judgment on tbe motives 
and mainsprings of great peisonalities but to study dispassionately 
and m a scientific spirit the material collected by him and record 
the facts as they occurred'. If the historical events which occurred 
at Bangalore between 1881 to l9Sfr (i.c., from Rendition to the 
establishment of The Karnataka State) are studied dispassionately 
by the application of this standard, then, unmistakably, every 
aspect of life pin-pointe to the one and only fact—that this period 
belongs to the people. 

A new epoch in the annals of Bangalore commenced when the 
spell of the British Commission faded away into the dim past. 
So^n, the atmosphei'fc changed. Despondency gave way to 
hope. And, by the timfc, the 20th century dawned, Bangalore 
with the rest of India, found itself in the whirlpool of a new spirit 
that swept the country". Ind ian nationalism, dormant since the 
abortive uprising of 1857, began to manifest when the Indian 
National Congress came into being in the fag end of the last 
century. The spirit of nationalism fanned the feelings of 
patriotism country-wide. Lokamanya Tilak, Bipinchandra Pal 
and Arubindu Ghosh, the great nationalists of the time, infused 
it with new energy. And patriotic fervour which blossmed in 
the hearts of common people, as never before, soon discovered 
new channels for patriotic deeds. The voice of the people now 
not only began to be heard but also began to be felt. Gone were 
the days of the potentates, the Maharajas and the adventurers, 
whose achievements alone w^ere regarded as history in this country. 

The 'Mysore for Mysoreans’ agitation started by some patriotic 
and public spirited men of Mysore against the established authority 
in the State, though not a political conflict, it nevertheless, waa an 
unique movement, for, it set in motion, for the first time, a pattern 
of reaction, which questioned unbridled action of Government 
when it maintained an uncompromising attitude to the wishes of 
the people. Sir K. Sheshadri Iyer, the then Dewan of Mysore, 
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an able administrator though, raised a hornest's nest by his 
pursuit of a policy of recruiting hands to higher Government 
appointments in the State, from the neighbouring Province of 
Madras. This policy not only infringed the rights of the 
Mysoreans but also acted as a powerful deterrent to their 
aspirations, I n the stimulated agitati on, which soon engulfed the 
State, Bangalore however, played only a secondary role, because 
Mysore City, as the place of Maluuaja’s residence, stole the 
thunder under the able leaderahip of M. Venkatakrishnaiyya. 

Por the large majority of present generation of Mysoreans, 
M. Venkatakrishnaiyya has come to be nathing but a name. But, 
for the small portion ofthasemen who are happilystill living, and 
for all those who lived in the erstwhile old Mysore State, 40 or 50 
vgars ago, from the highest ta the lowest, M. Venkatakrishnaiyya 
was, and felt to be nat a name only but a power. 1 : or a period 
of more than 50 years from 1870, he not only served the cause of 
the people, on the floor of the Assembly, on every platform and 
in the press, but led eveiy political,sacial and ecanomic movement 
in the old Mysore State in those days. Indeed, he was the live 
wire of the ‘Mysore for Mysoreans’ agitation. A. champion of 
freedom of expression, by sheer force of his personality he soon 
gathered a tremendous following. His genius, tact, energy and 
drive stood him in good-stead in all his encounters with the 
redoubtable Dewan of Mysore of histime and he made the Govern¬ 
ment feel the impact of public opinion. A grateful people, later, 
bestowed, on him the affectionate title of ‘Grand Old Man of 
Mysore'. F*r, he lived until he was 90 years old. In the later 
years of his eventful life, he associated himself with many popular 
political agitations in. the State, which synchronized with the 
political movements initiated by the Indian National Congress. 
Though the agitations which he led occurred in a Native State 
fiiere was, however, no easy s ailin g. Very often the political 
aspirations of the people received rude shocks and therefore M. 
Vcnkatakn’shnaiyva had to pay dearly for having dared to criticise 
the actions of the Government. Many of his newspapers were 
suppressed and his pension was stopped. 

But every cloud has its silver lining. Mysore was a Native 
State. At the helm of the ship of State were Maharajas of enlight¬ 
ened outlook who were not without sympathy for the aspirations 
p( the peaple. Their magnificent efforts to make Mysore a well 
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administered State earned for Mysore the name of ‘Model State*, 
among the Princely States of India, If there were impediments 
to the easy attainment of Responsible Government in the State, 
it was only due to the exercise of adverse influence from the 
Paramount Power. As a Nati ve State, Mysore was bound by 
treati es. Initiation of any political move which gave the people 
an increasing share in the administration of the State before any 
such action was taken in British Indian Province* would have 
effoeted tbe good relationshi p between the Paramount power and 
the State, But the march of events in British India and abroad 
after the dawn of the 20th century were such that they caused a 
great awakening amongst the people and unleashed a cresccnio 
of political activity in the country, the result of which had a far 
reaching effect. And, Bangalore, tilted under the weight of the 
political agitations, which soon ensued. 

Actually the wind of inspiration first blew from Japan. In 
the Russo-Japanese War (190+1905) the colonies of the Russian 
empire, in the Far East, were snuffed out of existence after a 
prolonged conflict, both on land and sea. This magic touch of 
the assertion of As latic nationalism posed the question. ‘If Japan 
had been able, out of its own resources, to win such a victory, why 
could not India, with much larger talent and resources, be power¬ 
ful enough to gain her f reedem;’ A feeling of jubiliation swept 
the sub-continent of India because an Asiatic nation had beaten 
a first class European Power. And as if to ignite strong reaction 
against Great Britain, Lord Curzon, the Governor General and 
Viceroy, in 1004 partitioned the Province of Bengal, although 
such a partition was against the wishes of the people. Indigna¬ 
tion strirred the people to action and the whole of India responded 
to the appeal of Bengal. Patriotic ferver and excitement were 
roused as never before. The Indian National Congress under 
the leadership of Balagaogadhara Tilak, Bipinchandra Pal, 
Arubindu Ghosh and Lala Lajpat Rai, initiated a national move¬ 
ment, which, for the first time, gave the country the slogans of 
J S\vaiaj* and ‘Swadeshi*. Throughout the length and breadth 
of the country, these words echoed and reechoed. TTie renascent 
political consciousness filled the hearts of the people with 
patriotism and new hope. 

The impact of this new national movement on the people of 
Bangalore was tremendous. Itcausedagreataw'akening. Educated 
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youngmen, students and public spirited men were caught 
in the spirit of the times. M. Venkataknshnaiyya had already 
given the lead. Public meetings were organised. Stirring 
speeches were delivered. When Lala Lajpat Rai and Balaganga- 
dhara Tilak were arrested and put behind the bars, the Bangalore 
press lashed out at the provocative actions of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment. To counteract this agitation, in the State, Newspaper 
Regulation X of 1908 was passed to sti fle the press. Suppress ion 
of civil liberties fanned discontentment for long and was brought 
to a tempoiary halt by the enlightened administration of 
M. Visvesvaraya, who was Dewanfrom 1912 to 1918 and by his 
endeavours promoted cordial relationship between the Govern¬ 
ment and the leadeis of the people. This helped to create a 
healthy political atmosphere in the State. At this time also 
appeared the Montaguc-Chelmsford repoxt which to a certain 
extent placated public opinion in Princely States as well* But 
later the enactment of the Rowlett Act, by the Government of 
India, to suppress popular movement in the country again under¬ 
mined the good relationship that existed between the people 
and the Government. 

It was at this time that Mahatma Gandhi appeared on the 
Indian political horizon. In April 1919, was organised the 
Satyagraha Day in the whole of the country, which received a rude 
shock at Amritsar. The horrible massacre at jalianwala incited 
the people and gave impetus to a great political movement On 
1st August 1920 Mahatma Gandhi started his Non-violent and 
Non-co-operation movement which galvanised the people of 
India to greater efforts. The immediate effect of the Non-co- 
operation movement was that a branch of the Indian National 
Congress was established in Bangalore. For the first time wearing 
of khadi became the fashion of patriotic minded people. Eradi¬ 
cation of untouchability, starting of nationalist educational insti¬ 
tutions and undertaking of constructive programmes characterised 
the political activities of the people of Bangalore. 

Then came the Khilafat movement. Unique in India's 
freedom struggle this movement, though short lived, foiged 
healthy bonds of friendship between the Hindu and Muslim 
communi ties. The Lucknow Session of the Indian National 
Congress, held in December 1916 P had already set the seal of 
cordiality by initiation of a policy which aimed to bring about a 
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sense of unity between the peoples of these two communi ties. 
But, it was in 1921, during the Khilafat movement, that this sense 
of unity blossomed into perfection. 

Symbolic of the new spirit of friendship between Hindus and 
Muslims at this time was the public meeting held at the 'Idga 
Maidan* n*ar Benson Town, in the Bangalore Cantonment area, 
which was attended by a large number of Hindus and Muslimsand 
by people of other communities of Bangalore. Addressing the 
meeting Maulana Mohamcd Ali, the renowned national leader 
said: "The power behind the Charka gun is so effective that a 
single shot fired from Bangalore is sufficient to dcstory 
Manchester. 1 Those who addressed this historic meeting also 
included Mahatma Gandhi, MauLana Abul Kalam Asad and 
Maulana Shaukat Ali. 

The effect of the meeting was tremendous. It gave rise to 
a n outburst of such a nationalistic fervour and activity that the like 
of which Bangalore had never before witnessed From Commer¬ 
cial Street, the fashion centre of B angalore, where existed a large 
number of shops possessing foreign made piece goods mostly owned 
by Muslims, were brought bales of foreign cloth to the big maidans 
of Blackpalli and the Muslim orphanage, DikeUtfon Road, and 
big bonfires were lit. Hajec Osman Sait, n wealthy merchant 
of Bangalore, sold away his entire property, worth lakhs of rupees, 
to meet the expenses incurred in the starting of new national 
educational institutions> newspapers and in recruiting Khilafat 
volunteers. In the City area the Khilafat movement had lesser 
impact on the people because the national leaders did not lilce 
to embarass the Government of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Mysoret as Mysore was a Native State. Nevertheless, Bangalore, 
reverberated with the feelings of renascent nationalism as large 
numbers of people, irrespective of caste and creed, joined in the 
movement. 

In the days that followed a great political awakening was 
spreading Tike wild fire in the Slate. Mr S. S. Setlur, a retired 
judge of the High Court, who was elected as the first President 
of the Mysore branch of the Congress Committee, had, therefore, 
to conduct ita proceedings with gxeat responsibility. In this task 
he acquitted himself creditably. Now, the Congress House which 
was situated at Bangalore became the centre of political activity. 
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The arrest of Mahatma Gandhi, his trial and his conviction in 
1922, the Nagpur Flag Satyagraha of 1923, and the Belgaum 
Session of the Indian National Congress in 1924, over which the 
Mahatma presided, naturally found their echoes in Bangalore. 
Apart from Congress agitation far self-determination, other 
popular political movements, notably the one led by Mr D, V. 
Gimrinppa, also demanded the establishment of Responsible 
Government in the State. The days of petitioning was over. 
The cry, now, was for 'giving the people an increasing share in the 
administration. Grand Old Man of Mysore, M. Venkatakrish- 
naiyya, in 1925, introduced a resolution in the Legislative Council, 
demanding appointment of non-offic ials to the Executive Council 
of the State* since the report of Dr Seal Committee (the Committee 
was set up by Government to recommend political reforms) fell 
far short of peoples political aspirations. So, by the time when 
His Highness Sri Krishnaraja Wodeyur IV, the Maharaja, 
appointed Mr Miraa Ismail as the Dewan of Mysore, t!ic Dewan- 
ship in the State was by no means a bed of roses. Still Mr Mirza 
Ismail remained at the helm of the State for 16 years from 1926- 
1941. His appointment, though decried at fiist, was, however* 
later hailed. Said Viscount Samuel: "Here with a ruler of 
Hindu faith and a Dewan who is a Moslem, Mysore stands as 
an example of peace and harmony*. 

But strange as it may seem that withi n 7 years from the Khilafat 
agitation, the sense of harmony that prevailed between Hindus 
and Muslims received a rude shock. In the great communal 
clash, more commonly known as ‘Ganeslxa Disturbances', which 
occurred in 1928, at Sukanpct, a central locality of Bangalore, 
the progress of inter-religious concord hitherto maintained by 
the peoples of these two communities reached its anticlimax. 

It is a misfortune that communal rancour has dogged the 
people of this countiy, through the years, often running amock 
and corroding away peoples sense of unity by rousing narrow 
communal bias and bigotry and thus erecting artificial barriers 
of hatred, mistrust and isolation between Hindus and Muslims. 
The hands of misguided communal crackpots have often sowed 
seeds of discord. But, it is essential that for the good of this 
country religious fanaticism should give way to cordiality and 
friendship between the peoples of various communities existing 
here. The basis of human relationship should be affection. 


sincerity and mutual attraction and not any considerations of caste 
or creed. Indeed., inter-religious understocking can greatly be 
promoted, in rhis countiy, if the spirit of ‘Truth' embodied in 
Thomas Moored famous stanza, which is reproduced below for 
the benefit of the reader, is well understood and appreciated by 
one and all. 

‘Shall I ask the brave soldier, who fights by my side 
In the cause of mankind, if our creeds agree? 

Shall I gi ve up the friend I have valued and tried, 

If he kneel not before the same alter with me? 

From the heretic girl of my soul should I fly, 

To seek somewh ere else a more oithodox kiss? 

No! Perish the h^rts, and the laws thattxy 

Truth, valour, or Jove, by a standard like this!" 

Notwithstanding the communal clash, the political agitation 
and tile other detractions, there was all round progress in the 
State, in this period. In achieving progress in other activities 
of the people. Bangalore played no mean pait. Almost invariably 
and at all times, the City as the metropolis of the State and there¬ 
fore as main centre of activity, provided inspiration to the people 
in their undertakings. And, no where was this inspixation more 
pronounced thsn in the field of Kannada literature. 

This was an epoch of renaissance in Kannada literature. 
During this period palm-leaf manuscripts of the classics of well 
known Kannada poets, who flourislicd in earlier centuries, 
especially from the second half of the 8th century A,i>. to the end 
of 17th century A,l>., were brought t* light. When these classics 
were published, in Bangalore, for the first tune, with scholarly 
notes and explanations in ^Karnataka Kavya Manjari* and 
'Karnataka Kavya Kaianxdhr, the Kannada periodicals, which 
are now defunct, under the editorsfop of late S. G. Narasimha- 
char and Maadyam Aji Ramanujaiyengdr people rediscovered 
the beauty of the earlier Kannada works. By their indefatigable 
efforts these two Kannada scholars enlivened the memories of 
ancient Kannada poets. Ranna*s 'Gada Uddha’, Nagachandra's 
‘Mallinatha Purana’, Nemiehandra’s ‘Leelavati.\ Harlhara’s 
‘Gxrtja Kalyana\ Janna’s ‘Yashodhava Charitfe’, Andiah's l Kabbi- 
gara Kavya r , Chowndaraya*s ‘Abhinava Basha Kumara Charite*, 
Raghavanka’s 'Harischandra Kavya% Kanaka Dasa’s *Nala 
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Cliatitre 1 , Malialakshmi’s + Rama Pattabhishekha', and Muddana's 
■‘Itamashwamedhayaga 5 are some of the old classics which were 
brought to light during this period in addition to the other 
Kannada works on gxammar, philosophy! religious commentaries 
and the Vecia Saiva 'Vachana SaMtyak During this period also 
were brought to light thousands of Kannada inscriptions by 
Lewis Rice, a Kannada scholar of high reputation through the 
volumes of his ‘Epigraphia Camatica’. The crowning effort, 
however, came from the pen of the renowned Kannada research 
scholar, late R. Namimhachar, who by the publication of his 
famous ‘Karnataka KavicharW or the History of the Kannada 
Poets, thrilled the Kannada speaking people by presenting to them 
the glories of Kannada learning. 

Nor was that all Magnificent new literary works, noted for 
-their charm, appeal and force, poured foith from the pens of new 
writers with an amazing rapidity. Their charming style, fasci¬ 
nating rhythm and modern touch not only enriched the Kannada 
learning but lifted it from the rut of the old Kannada syntar 
and diction. To the galaxy of eminent Kannada writers who 
Blazed a trial in the new Kannada style belong such names as 
Bellavc Venkataramanappa, G„ Vasudeviah, M. L< Srikante- 
gowda, T. S. Vcnkanniyya, A. R, Krishna Sastry, D. V. Gundappa, 
B, M. Srikantiah, Bellave Naiahari Sastiy and Masti Vcnkatesha 
Iyengar, Their lead inspired the Kannada writers of younger 
generations, prominent among whom are Dcvudu Narasiinha 
Sastry, C, K* Venkataramiah, Srimati ‘Bharati’, K, V< Puttappa, 
A. N. Krishna Rao, V. P. Rajaratnum, V, Sitaramiah, P. T. 
Naraslmhachar and B. Sivaimuthy Sastry. These Kannada 
scholars together w r ith the otherdistinguished Kannada litterateurs 
of the other paits of Karnataka, by their creative writings and 
lucidity of style, enhanced the beauty and sweetness of the 
Kannada language so much that the Kannada literary output 
fascinated the people as never before. 

The Kannada Sahitya Paiishat, the noblest of literary insti¬ 
tutions of Kannada learning, established in Bangalore, in 1915, 
and the Karnataka Sangha of the Central College, Bangalore, 
became the mainspring of Kannada thought and action. The 
Kannada Sahitya Parishat, in particular, strived hard to bring 
^about the integration of many Kannada areas, which were torn 
ascender; and cast its weight and influence in bringing into 


existence of theKarnntaka State-the so called New Mysore State 
—in 1956, which for years had remained a dream of the millions 
of Kannada speaking people. 

But, in the political field there was an impasse. While leaders 
of the people clamoured for more share in the admini&tiation, the 
Government tried to smother their agitatkm by gagging„ the 
press, banning political meetings and declaring as unlawful, pro¬ 
cessions taken out by the agitators. By now, proof of people’s 
political vitality had become manifest in Saiyagraha, meetings 
and processions. Mahatma Gandhi's famous Sa.lt Satyagraha 
campaignin 1930, which swept the country had given an incentive 
to the people. Therefore, when under the provisions of GoveiTt- 
ment of India Act of 1935, political autonomy was given to the 
people of British Provinces and that right was denied to the 
subjects of Native States a great agitation was staged by the: people, 
which smacked political heroism and touched off conflicts with 
the forces deployed by the Government. The arrest of Mr K T. 
Bhashyam, the President of the Mysore Congress Party, who 
was also a mc*tnber of the Mysore Representative Assembly, 
in October 1937, a day before the opening of the Dasara 
Session, which involved the question of civil liberties, led to the 
union of Praja Samyukta Paksha, a non-Congras political party, 
with the State Congress party. With the coming into being of 
this united Trent, the real fight for the establishment of Respon¬ 
sible Government in the State had begun. 

A heavy discontentment Togged the political atmosphere of the 
State when cite Government geared up its machinery to meet the 
challenge. An insight into the workings of the minds of those 
.gentlemen who held the highest authority in the State, at this 
time, and their assessment of the highly explosive political atmos¬ 
phere then prevalent may be had from the speech of Sir Mirza, 
the Dewan, which he delivered in reply to the Address presented 
by the Merchants of Mysore, In November 1937* 

‘On an occasion like this/said Sir Mira*, *] imagine you will 
expect me to say something in regard to the political situation in 
our State, which has attracted some notice outside, thanks to the 
misdi rected—I will not use a haisher w’ord—activities 'of some 
o f our fellow citizenswho seem to imagine that our whole salvati on 
lies in immediately handing over the administration to them. I 
do not suppose the situation is so pexplexing to you, who know 
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so well the under-currents of the movement, as it must be to 
people not so well acquainted with our local conditions. They 
must be wondering why suddenly the Government of Mysore, 
so well known ior their sane and progressive policy, should have 
embarked upon a policy of “repression” and should display active 
hostility to the Congress. 

‘Well, I should be puzzled myself. I am wondering whether 
these persons in the State who are accusing the Government of 
policy of repression really believe what they say. Do they lay 
upon the Government the responsibility for action that they have 
themselves compelled Government to take? Is it repression to 
use the ordinary law of the land against the law-breaketsr Is it 
repression to discountenance the activities of persons whose sole 
atm is the promotion of disloyalty, who go about ttying to poison 
the minds of the public and to delude them with wild, impossible 
promises? They seem to fancy that by calling themselves Congress¬ 
men they make themselves immune from the operation of the law, 
and the odium that should belong to subversive propaganda. 
The wisdom, tolerance and honesty of true Congress leadership 
might profitably be studied by the so-called “Congress Leaders’* 
in Mysore. 

Tf tluey were true Congressmen* they would adopt different 
methods to secure their ends—whatwer they might be—instead 
of thus discrediting the Congress and defaming their own home. 
I believe 1 am a much truer Congressman than most of my critics. 
I believe I have done more to carry out, as far as in me lay, the 
constructive side, the vital part of the Congress Programme than 
any Congressman I think of in the Slate 1 . 

By now it was obvious that the great Dcwan’s unerring logic 
had deserted him momentarily. His speech, if anything, reveals 
the stoic side of the character of an autocratic Government, The 
basic principle involved in the struggle of the people was attain¬ 
ment of self-determination and achievement of Responsible 
Go\^emment in the State. The Mysore Government of those 
chaotic days, which was in no way representative, earn ed on a 
hopeless stiuggle against popular agitation knowing fully well, by 
the signs of the time, that the people's cause was bound to triumph. 
The situation worsened when, very oft en, orders under Section 
144 of Cr P.C. were promulgated, at Bangalore, banning holding 
of public meetings and taking out public processions. 


Then followed a number of momentous events. K. F. Nari¬ 
man, ex-Mayor of Bombay and a prominent Congressman was 
nxrested when he visited Bangalore and was later released. At 
this time, the All India Congress Committee, at the instance of 
Mr K. Cr Reddy, 'Dictator* of Mysore Congress movement passed 
a historic resolution which read; 

‘This meeting of the A.I.C.C.* read that resolution, ‘express 
its emphatic protest against the ruthless policy of repression as 
indicated by the inauguration of various restrictive and prohibitory 
ordexs and political prosecutions launched in Mysore State and 
also against the suppression of the civil rights and liberties bv 
denying the elementary rights of speech, assemblage and 
association*. 

At this time also Mysore State Congress became a separate 
political entity by a resolution of the Indian National Congress, 
held in 1938, at Haripura, under the presidentship of Subas 
Chandra Bose. In September 1939, was begun the II World 
War. Bangalore’s many newspapers were suppressed as the 
agitation developed. In Bangalore's spacious Town Hall was 
held the sensational open enquiry of the Vidurasvvatha firing. 

In the midst of this political commotion Sir Mirza retired, 
In 1941* Sir N. Madhava Rau succeeded him as Dettan. The 
new Dewan inaugurated the new constitutional reforms recom¬ 
mended by the Srinivasa Iyengar Committee which for the time 
being helped the Mysore Government to pull its chestnuts out 
of the fire. 

When the II World War ended in 19+5, the Labour Party 
wascatapulted to power, in Englandr in the general elections that 
followed. With the coming into power of the Labour Govern¬ 
ment, in England, hope of independence of the eountiy loomed 
large. Soon, the new Labour Government oriented an enlightened 
policy towards India, the highlights of which was total transfer 
of power to Indians. A Cabinet Mission, under the leadership 
of late Pethic Lawrence, Secretary of State for India, paid a visit 
to India in 19+6. It announced that with the transfer of power 
to Indians the British Parmountacy over the Indian SWes would 
disappear. The sympathy of the Labour Government to the 
political aspirations of the people of India manifested itself when 
an Interim Indian Government, with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehiu 
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as the Prime Minister was formed in August 1940. Thereafter 
came into existence the Constituent Assembly to frame a Consti¬ 
tution for India. And, finally, come a most dimming announce¬ 
ment. On 3rd June, 1947, Lord Mountbatten, the last Viceroy 
made a public declaration which stated that by 15th August 1947 
India w ill attain independence. 

This announcement had a tremendous impact on the Native 
States of India. On 15th August 1947 Paramountacy would 
vanish I Time had now arrived for Mysore to take decision tx> 
join the new Indian Nation which was in the offing. Sir Arcot 
Ramaswamy Mudaliar was now the Dewan *f Mysore. Early 
in June 19+7, he convened a press conference, at Bangalore, and 
announced that the Mysore Government had taken a decision to 
accede the State to the new Ind'tan Nation and that it would aend 
i fe representatives t o the Indian Constituent Assembly. But the 
good Dewan said nothing concerning the release of prominent 
Congress leaders like Mr IC. Hanumantahiya and others who were 
still in jail. 

On 15th August Bangalore was agog with jubiliation. Indian 
independence which hitherto had remained a dream was now a 
reality. Mysore had joined the new Indian Union, At New 
Delhi Mysore’s representatives participated in the Independence 
Celebrations and in the proceedings of the Constituent Assgmbly. 
Obviously, a new epoch in the history of Mysore now began. 

Nevertheless, annoyance reigned supreme in the political 
circles of the State. Bangalore, the capital of the State was 
simmering with political excitement. The delay in establishing 
a Responsible Govcriunent in the State, at this juncture, had 
created a peculiar political situation. For, in Mysore, which was 
an entity of independent India and weii known as the Model 
State, was still having a Government which was not representative 
in character. The political situation reached a deadlock when i t 
became apparent that the Government was reluctant to part with 
power. The people were als# unwilling to give up stiuggle. 
And, as persistent efforts mode by the Mysore Congress to reach 
a solution was of no avail, it passed resolutions calling upon the 
people to agitate for the attainment of Responsible Government. 
But, Sir Arcot not only ignored those resolutions nonchalantly 
but advised the State Congress leaders to stop agitation and send 


their representatives to the Consultative Committee which was* 
constituted to advise the Mysore Government in the matter of 
introducing further constitutional reforms in the State. 

King Canute bidding the sea-waves to retreat was no more a 
ridiculous spectacle than the Dewan of Mysore now telling the 
popular leaders of the State to step agitation, because direct .acaion 
was already afoot. The historic ‘Palace Satyagraha + was set in 
motion when the first salvos of the agitation were fired on 1st 
September 1947. On that day a mass meeting w r as held at 
Cubbonpet, in the heart of Bangalore, which was addressed by 
Mr K. C. Reddy and other leaders. Later a mammoth process ion 
of the citizens—the biggest ever taken in Bangalore—swelled by 
factory labourers, marched through the streets of Bangalore 
shouting such slogans like Arcot Boycott 1 , ‘Inquilab Zindabad^ 
4 Chalo Mysore’. As the Day 4tli September 1947 neared, people 
became restless. The agitation reached its climax when the 
Government reacted. The provisions of die i Emergency Act’, 
which the Government had already passed on 28th August 1947, 
were immediately invoked. Pre-censorship on the newspapers 
was imposed. The newspapers were directed not to publish any 
■* news of the Satyagraha. Well before 4th of September 1947 
almost all the top Congress loaders were arrested and put in jail. 
Holding of meetings was prohibited. Yet, in spite of these 
measures, the agitation continued unabated and the citizens in 
large numbers joine d the. igtati* m, A mass movement was taking 
shape. Students of both sexes, boys, workers, women and men of 
all walks of life, joined the struggle. Bravely they faced the lathi 
charges. Recourse to firing by the Police had little effect on the 
swelling crowds. The situation soon became a crisis. 

At last good sense prevailed, #verc»me by the pressure of 
public opinion, the Government yielded. On 24th September, 
Maharaja Jayachamaraja Wodcyar issued a ‘Proclamation* 
conceding the demand of the people for the establishment of 
Responsible Government in the State. Soon, an interim Govern¬ 
ment consisting 6 Congressmen and 3 non-Congressmen was 
formed. The Dewan continued to remain in the Government 
—as a link between the Cabinet and the Maharaja. But in 1949 
the post of Dewan was abolished and the last of the Mysore 
Dewans, Sir Arcot Ramaswamy Mudal iar left Bangalore for good. 
With the promulgation of the Indian Constitution, in January 
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3950, the pattern of Government in Mysore changed. It now 
became a truly responsible Government. His Highness Jaya- 
chamaraja Wodeyar became the Rajapramukh. This office was 
later designated as Governor. A new Ministry headed by 
Mr K. C. Reddy was formed- With its formation* the political 
aspiration of the people in the State reached its goal. 

A touch of pride marked the peoples' reception to the new 
Ministry. This was natural because the political events of the 
preceding years had helped to bring about a new relationship 
between the people and the Government. The State now had 
a peoples' Government* for the first time, which existed solely 
lor the gooil of the people. TAke all remarkable historical events 
this new relationship between the people and the Government 
came to be established by a series of agitations which were in tune 
with the spirit of the times. But the basic democratic experi¬ 
ence was provided to the citizens only when the first general 
elections were conducted. Adult franchise which demonstrated 
the power behind the ballot also bolstered the voters to indulge 
in criticism, praise and abuse. Under the spell of local maters 
passion and excitement ran high. In the first general election, 
the Congress was swept into power. A new Ministry with Mr 
K. Hanumanthaiya as the Chief Minister was formed. This 
Ministry was equally popular with the masses. Later when a 
Cabinet change was effected, Mr Kadidal Manjappa who became 
the Chief Minister held office f #r a brief period. 

But the most spectacular historical event of post independence 
Bangalore occurred on 1st November 1956* when the President 
of India, late Rajendra Prasad, who had travelled 1500 miles by 
train exclusively to inaugurate the New State of Karnataka, set 
it in its wings, at Bangalore, in a colourful ceremony, held at the 
Central College Cricket Pavillion. 

It was a memorable occasion when the gathering momentum 
of Kamalak’s resurgent eminence moved rhythm! tally with music, 
speeches, cheers and symbolic ceremonies. Bangalore resounded 
to the vibrant music of the popular Kannada lyric 'Udayawagide 
Namma Cheluva Kannada Nadu’, 4 which translated into English 
means *Hark the dawn of our pretty Karnataka'l people's jay 

* * UticJoteOTfiid 3^ zk&d SJ&Cto/ 


manifested in rallies, festivities and celebiations. The highlight 
of die inauguration of the new Slate was provided by the never 
to be forgotten welcome speech of the Governor, Sri Jayachuma- 
raja Wodeyar, who hailing the dawn of Karnataka said: 

'This is indeed a historic occasion, for it celebrates the home 
coming under one roof of the mooabers of a family so very, long 
separated, and com s at the fulfilment of the long-cherished 
dream. The Kannada people with their glorious history from 
the days of the Gangas of Talakad, the Chalukyas of Badami, 
Rashmkutas of Mafkhed and the Hoyaalas of Halebid were fed 
m ideals of Indian culture which derived from the Srutis and 
Sjtirutis. The Vi jay ariagar Kingdom in its turn became a bulwork 
lor that culture and helped to preserve it both for Karnataka 
and for India, while from about the 17th century upto the present 
day the erstwhile Mysore State had the great good fortune and the 
privilege to foster and regenerate thoBe great traditions. The 
agitati on for a United Karnataka was indeed evidence of the fact 
that we were one in heart, and all that has now happened is that 
some boundry Hues which marked off one part of the Kannada 
speaking country from the another have faded, and that we have 
set an offied stamp on a nnkv which had long existed. I would 
describe the formation of the New State not as other pans of 
Karnataka joining the old Mysore, but as the coming together 
of all parts of the Kannada speaking area. May I take ihis 
opportunity of extending the sincercat and most joyous welcome 
to all the Kannadigas from the old States of Bombay, Madras, 
Hyderabad and Coorg, who have come into the fold of the greater 
Mysore today. ,. . 

‘The New State of Mysore, the foundations of which are being 
laid today stands as a great bulwork of the motherland in her effort 
to ensure world brotherhood and unity, for she has vast resources, 
potential of power and character, instinctive repugnance to \iolenoe 
and evil, high intellectual and judicial acumen and prowess fn her 
store. With the active and coordinateeffort of the people merg¬ 
ing into the New Slate, today, will be forged an even more vigorous 
and robust unit contributing a powerful impulse of the establi¬ 
shment of stronger demootatfc community, stronger India and 
the hope of a new world fellowship of nations'. 

Appropriately, the first Ministry of the New State was formed 
by Mr S, Nijatingappawhoisa veteran of the old United Karnataka 
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front. With the coming into existence of this Congress Govern¬ 
ment and above all the Karnataka State, the emotional strain 
of the people neared its end. Bearing the joys of a happy end 
which fulfilled their aspirations, Bangaloreans have, since then, 
settled down in their routine business. 

In the general election held in 1957 the Congress paity was 
returned to power. Mr B. D. Jatti, who became the Chief Mini¬ 
ster steered the ship o f State admirably well for five years. When 
the Congress party was voted to power again in the general election 
of 1962 the late S. R. Kanthi waselected as Chief Minister but held 
office only for a brief period and gave way to Mr Nijalingappa 
when the latter was elected to the legislature. It was Mr Nija- 
lingappa's second tenure as Chief Minister. This veteran Congress 
leader however, was again elected as Chief Minister of Mysore f#r 
a third time after the general election held in the year 1967. But 
this time Mr Nijalingappa's tenure of office lasted only for a short 
peiiod as in May 1968 he was elected as the President of All India 
National Congress. Mr Veerendra Patil succeeded him as Chief 
Minister of Mysore. Mr Veerendra Patil and his Cabinet of 
Ministers are in office now. 

However, looking back in retrospect at the political events 
which occurred, at Bangalore, between the years 1881 to 1956, 
one realises that the cause of the people hardly fails and that people 
being the final authority, all forms of Government must conform 
to their will. It is for this reason that a Latin adage says: 'Vox 
Populi VoxDci^thatis, 'The Voice of the people is Voice of God\ 


Chapter XX 

THE GARDEN CITY 


Bangalore, the 'Garden City > is situated In the centre of the 
tableland of Mysore- The City which is endowed with a salubri¬ 
ous climate is at an altitude of 3000 ft. above the sea level. It is 
called the ‘Garden City' because its natural beauty is preserved 
in its numerous parks, gardens and boulevards. Nature has aided 
Bangalore greatly with two of its important elements viz., fertile 
soil and abundant rainfall, which havemade it an abode of a variety 
of flowers and plants- The only natural disadvantage from which 
Bangalore suff ers is the absence of a river in its proximity. 

It is not for nothing that a French historiian,as early as in 180^ 
wrote: ‘The plains of Mysore afford the most beautiful habita¬ 
tion that nature has to off er to mankind upon earth 1 .* Together 
with the bounties of nature man has also endeavoured to keep 
the beauty spots tidy, charming and delightful. It is, therefore, 
not surprising to find in Bangalore a beautiful environment. Here, 
through the years, nature and man have conspired to build up an 
aesthetic sense in the inhabitants. The highly developed art of 
the flower gardeners of Bangalore has sprung from years of hard 
labour. The presence of flower-decked enclosures in private 
houses, the cool shady walks in the open spates bordering the 
roads, the water-sprinkling fountains in public parks and the 
numerous traffic islands with a profusion of flowers, in Bangalore, 
testifies to the existence of an aesthetic consciousness in its citizens. 

For a clearer understanding of the presence of beautiful envi¬ 
ronment in and around Bangalore, one has to look beyond the 
intervening four centuries to the times of the Kempe Gowdas. 

Set in the bosom of natural surroundings and fringed by 
beautiful tanks which were constructed by the Yelahanka Nadu 
Prabhus, Bangalore from the time it came into existence provided 
irresistible attraction. Chikka Deva Raja Wodeyar further 
enhanced Bangalore’s attraction by raising fine edifices and new 
streets when it came into his possession. A new touch to the 
beautiful environment of Bangalore was provided when Haider 
of Mysore under Hydcr Ali eivd Tippu Sultan by Joseph 

Michaud. 
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Ali and Tippu Sultan laid the renowned Lai Bagh—the pleasure 
garden—in the second half of the 18th CAfrtaiy\ 

The coming into existence of the Lai Bagh in Bangalore i s one 
of the most interesting episodes of its history. The pleasing 
appearance of the fine gardens of Ptndicheriy, which Holder Ali 
noticed when he first visited the French settlement produced a 
lasting effect on his mind. His raising of the Lai Lagh, i n Banga¬ 
lore* was, therefore, a complement to the French genius for 
gardening. But, Haider Ali was no less a lover of gardens him¬ 
self. His gianite loyalty to beautiful environment manifested 
even in sun-parched Dindigai, of which he was the Governor 
before he became the Samrdhikari of Mysore. The lovely wild 
fiiovvers of Bangalore., the vast glittering open lands surrounding 
it and its beautiful tanks provided him an incentive f*r conser¬ 
vation of the beauties of nature when he first stood looking at his 
jahgir and his •wn high destiny. 

Yet, his fim effort was a humble beginning on the lines of 
pleasure gardens of Sira, which possessed a distinct Moghul taste. 
A strip of land, not far off frtm the old fort, comprising abtut 
40 acres* was set apart for rajsing a park. Soon, cypress, mango, 
pineapple, papai* and other kinds of trees and a variety of Sower 
plants began to grow in this park, Tippu Sultnn enriched the 
park by the addition of other varieties of Sowers by procuring 
steds from Kabul, Persia, Mauriti us and Turkey. The park 
acquired the appellation of Lai Bagh when it became a royal 
retreat. Committed to the care of an experienced class of 
gardeners, theTigalas, who were specially invited frtm Tamilnad 
to rear the precious varieties of plants, the Lai Bagh, in later years, 
grew to be a gardener’s paradise. 

Dr Francis Buchanan, who was selected by Governor General 
Wdleslcy after the conquest of Mj'sore, in 1799, to report on the 
economic and seoal conditions of the new State visited Bangalore 
in May 1800. An interesting account of his visit to Lai Bagh 
has been recorded: 

Writes Mr Buch*n<m 

'The gardens are extensive, and divided into square plots 
separated by walks, the sides of which are ornamented with five 
cypress-trees. The plots are filled with fruit-trees and pot¬ 
herbs. The Mussalman fashion is to have a separate piece of 
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ground allotted fir each kind of plant. Thus one plot is entirely 
filled with r 090-trees, another with pomegranates, and so foith. 
The walks are not giavelled and the cultivation of the whole is 
rather slovenly, but the p»*ple say that formerly the gardens Were 
well kept. Want »f water is the principal defect of these gardens; 
for in this arid country everything during the dry season- must be 
artificially watered. The garden of Tipu is supplied from three 
wells, the water of which i$ raised by the capily, or leather bag, 
fastened to a cord passing over a pully, and wrought by a pair of 
bullocks, which descend an inclined plane. Lbis the workmen 
say is a much more effectual machine than the Yatam, Haider's 
garden is watered from a reservoir without the assistance of 
machinery. The taste of Haider accorded more with the English 
than that of his son- His walks are wider, his cypress-trees are 
not st much crowded, and in the means of watering the plots 
tlierc is not so much masonry or brick layer’s work employed. 
There is, indeed, so much of these in the parts of Tipu’s garden, 
which he probably considered the finest, as almost to cover the 
ground, and to leave nothing but holes, as it were through which 
the trees grow \ 

But no description of Lai Bagh is complete without mention 
of the acetuntgiven by L. B. Bowring, the popular Commissioner, 
who held tffice from 1862 to 1870. In his fascinating Book 
'Eastern Experiences’, while giving his impressions of the Lai 
Bagh, he writes: 

‘In tho public gank/n called Lai lagh, tlie foundation of which 
is attributed to Haider Ali, the visitor might at fret imagine himself 
transferred to a purely European pleasure-ground, till advancing 
he sees the gorgeous creepers, the widespreading mango and the 
graceful betel-nut tr#cs which characterise the East. The garden 
is a beautiful retreat and is frequented by all classes, the natives 
be'ug attracted to it mainly by the manageaie attached to it. Of 
late years the Government of India have shown a laudable desire 
to encourage on the part of the people of the country an interest 
in all that humanises and refines the mind instead of treating them 
like an inexhaustible milch-cow’. 

The Lai Bagh is now in the care of the Horticultural Bepait- 
ment of Mysore. The Department’s main offices are also located 
in it. The Lai Bagh continues to attract popular interest. #f 
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no less importance is the annual Horticultural Show, conducted 
by the Mysore Horticultural Society in this pleasure garden. 
The Show affords an excellent opportunity to the citizen? to get 
themselves acquainted with many varieties of multicoloured 
flowers and different species of flora. 

In the 19th century good progress was made in Bangalore in 
raising beautiful parks at delectable spots. It was in 1S44, that 
the Cubbon Park (now known as the Chamarajendra Park) was 
laid. A. variety of plants abound in this beautiful Park. Here, 
big plots of land which are covered with green blades of grass 
look like prairies and provide great attraction to the people. 
The Attora Cutcherry which stands perched on a high plot 
of land, in the park, has lent colour to it. In addition to the 
Cubbon I\irk, a number of small sized parks were also laid— 
mostly in the Cantonment area—in the second half of the 19th 
century. It was during this period that the Langford Gardens, 
the Richmond Park, the Cole’s Park and the many promenades 
and boulevards came into existence. 

The domiciled Europeans, mostly Englishmen, who found 
Bangalore an ideal place to live in wished to create "the green 1 
of English countryside here and adorned their home with 
beautiful gardens-—‘the entrancing beauty spots’—wherein 
bloomed bougninvillas, hibiscus, tecoma green hedges, gardenia 
and the gold mohar. Of course, Bangalore had ‘no parched 
plains and no dust laiden sky even in summer’. So, the scent 
of flowers filled ite air, 

T he desire of the inhabitants to raise private gardens j*ave 
impetus to the nursery trade. Soon, the gardeners art attained 
high standards, Aixmnd Bangalore cultivation of new varieties 
of vegetables, such as carrot, tomato, beetroot, beans, cabbage 
and cauliflower was undertaken. Such new fruits as pineapple, 
sapota, Australian plantains were also grown. Bountiful harvests 
of these vegetables and fruits made Bangalore a centre of fruit 
trade, Madras and Pondicherry eagerly sought Bangalore^s 
fruit and vegetables both for local consumption and for the use 
of the crew and passengers of ships proceeding on voyage abroad. 

Without detracting from the beneficial role of earlier achieve¬ 
ments in gardening, it must, however, be said that Bangalore’s 
reputation as ‘the Garden City* began with the Silver Jubilee 


Celebrations of the rule of His Highness late Krishna Raja 
Wodeyar IV. 7th September 1927 commemorates the official 
visit to Bangalore of the Raja Rush!—‘the saintly king. It was an 
occasion of great significance because the Silver Jubilee Cele¬ 
brations which marked the completion of 25 years of glorious rule 
♦f Krishna Raja Wodeyar IV had touched chords in the heart? of 
the citizens of Bangalore. A grand procession which was high¬ 
lighted by an elephant ride—a rare spectacle in Bangalore— 
in which the Yuvaraja, Narasimha Raja Wodeyar also associated 
with His Highness, was the main event of the day. Then came 
the presentation of Addresses by a number of institutions, Ihe 
erstwhile Bangalore City Municipality presented its Address at 
the Cubbon Park. But the impoilance of the historic State 
visit of Krishna Raja Wodeyar IV, to Bangalore, on 7th September 
1927, lies not in the rejoicing of the people, nor in the elephant 
ride but in the reply which he gave to the Address presented by 
the Commissioner and the members of the Bangalore City Munici'- 
pality- While commending the good work done by the Munici¬ 
pality late Krishna Raja Wodeyar IV said: 

It gives me very great pleasure, at the close of a quarterof a 
century of my rule, tn make this progress through your city and 
to receive so cordial a welcome from its inhabitants. 

'You have aptly reminded me in your Address that period, 
long as it seems, makes up but half the life of your body, to which 
is entrusted the Government and development of the city. In 
your long life, you have seen it doubled in its population; you have 
seen it stretch its bounds till Kempe Gowda's prophecy is more 
than fulfilled; you have watched the growth of great public build¬ 
ings, educational institutions and industrial undertakings; and 
you have struggled to provide water supply drainage and other 
amenities, 

'Your Address shows that, even in half a century, your work 
is little more than begun. You still need more water, a better 
scheme of drainage, removal of congestion, housing of the poor, 
development of primary education and better communications. 

‘You hope to achieve this with the help of the Government 
and by working together in the spirit of brotherhood, which, 
as you very rightly recognised, is the index of character and the 
real basis of nationhood. There is p to my mind nothing more, 
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conducive to the tine and lasting progress of a country than a 
widespread feeling of goodwill and commin interest among all 
concerned in the activities of life... 

1 1 need not assure you of my own deep interest in the city of 
Bangalore and i n all that concerns its welfare. I shall w atch with 
pleasure and sympathy the various improvements which you 
arc carrying out to enhance its beauty and healthiness and I hope 
that your atforts will meet with the fullest measure m{ success. 
Let mc> at the Same time, impress upon you the extreme impor¬ 
tance of paying a due share of your attention to the less favoured 
parts the city and nf doing all that lies in your power to brighten 
the lives and surroundings of the poorer classes, so that they, too, 
may enjoy the benefits of a healthy and enlightened life-. 

When these words were said the late Maharaja was not 
speaking with tongue in his cheek. By his valuable advice he 
set a code of conduct to both the Government and the Local Body 
in the matter of beautification of the City. 

Impressive were the results that followed. The many efforts 
made to beautify the City after the Silver Jubilee Celebrations 
were noteworthy. They provided the means for cnjeyiog the 
beauties of nature to the rich and the poor alike. Significantly, 
the memorials established to commemorate the Silver Jubilee 
manifested iu the construction of many buildings of architectural 
beauty, recreation grounds, maternity hospitals and works of 
public utility. The imposing Technological Institute, near 
Itrishnaiajcndra Circle, the Silver Jubilee Park which is situated 
in the heart the City and the many public edifices which were 
constructed thereafter ted a direct bearing on the Jubik/e spirit. 
Inspired by the gracious words of the Maharaja, Sir K. P. 
Puttanna Chetty, who was President of the Bangalore City 
Municipality for 7 years, donated a handsome amount for erecting 
the magnificent Town Hall—a long felt necessity at Bangalore— 
at a dominating place in the een*^ of the City. Not far off from 
the Town Hall the Municipality built a fine building for its offices. 
Sir Mirza Ismail, the Dewan who evinced keen interest in 
beautifying the City brought into existence new circles, broad 
roads and places of recreation. Public spirited men like Sir 
M-N. Krishna Rao, Sajjan Rao and others donated liberally for 
raising new parks, hospitals and places of public utility. 
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From a Painting by Jatit* Pfwtvgnipfri Courtesy, GovL Afusmm, Bmgflfore 

Another view #Jf fr«m the Kempc Gowcl* Tower, which is close by (-‘iVj* patfi - ff) 
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The recrudescence of city-adorning activities earned for 
Bangalore the name of ’Garden City’, Such great men a& 
Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Dr Kagwa, the Japanese 
Fhil#sopher, D. S. Senana.yake, the ex-Ceylonese Minister and 
others who enjoyed their stay in Bangalore, at this time, greatly 
appreciated its natural beauty'. An interesting account of Banga¬ 
lore of the Thiities *f the present century is recorded in the 
Christmas Number of Martin Bum House Magazine, a Calcutta 
periodical, by Mr W. H, Bates, a popular English writer of the 
time. 

Mr Bates giving his impressions of Bangalore wrote; 

*The stately buildings, the cleanliness and the picturesque 
la)Houts of the parks in the city cannot fail to impress and delight 
the visitor even under the condition of drought and tilic wealth 
of colour in the gold mohar and cassia trees, now in full bloom, 
in some measures provide relief. These U^ccs carry more: 
blossoms and arc more compact than those in Calcutta where the 
trees apparently receive little attention but grow a larger size and 
carry more leaf. One really cannot make comparisons as in both 
cities the trees suit the surroundings. . . 

‘There are numerous fine buildings all of which are laid out 
in spacious grounds in the form of public parks throughout which 
the public wander without restraint, thus making the fullest use 
of these places. At night time the buildings are floodlit and certain 
fountains arc colourlit, the effect being exceedingly pleasing. 
The people evidently take a pleasure in these places and there i& 
an absence of little of any kind; one notices the extreme cleanliness 
of the civ* throughout. Garbage i s not to be seem anywhere nor 
are night soil carts, which apparently operate in the night’. 

But act present, new force* are at work which threaten to defile 
the existing beauty of the City. The inroads of industrialisation 
have not only increased the population of Bangalore but have also 
helped the grow th of slums and congestion in many of its local¬ 
ities. The worst damage to the beauty of the City has been done 
by the greediness of some land lords who rent out their vacant 
lands to all kinds of people for their own selfish ends’, 'Not long 
agothe late S. R. Kanthi, when he was the Chief Minister for a brief 
period, while inaugurating a slum service centre at Vcukaiarama- 
nagar, a slum area in Chamarajpet extension, said: 
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It is regrettable that due to our own selfish ends Bangalore 
is fast ceasing to be a place of rich beauty, since all sorts of pressure 
ts bemg brought to bear on the Corporation, the Government 
and the City Improvement Trust Board to put up all manner of 
buddings in a most bizarre and haphazard wav. This has marred 
the charm of even places of recreation like Cubbon Park. This 
ib also flic root cause for the phenomenal growth of slums in the 
city which has now grown into a formidable problem’. 

At present there are 94 slums in Bangalore. The population 
of these slums is abeut one lakh. That the shuns are the augcan 
stables of Bangalore is evident from their very sight. Filth, slime 
and slush abound in the slums to an extent almost inconceivable. 
These human abodes which arc no more than hovels are covered 
with rags, canvas and tin sheets and present a most shocking 
spectacle. The appall ug living conditions prevailing there have 
made them reservoirs of infectious diseases. Lack of goed 
environment has made some of the slum dwellers woust criminals. 
Lchoee of their deeds are very often heard in the criminal law 
courts of Bangalore. Indulgence in m urder, theft, affray, assault, 
p restitution and adultiy is common among the anti-social elements 
existing in these slums. Indeed, to the sociologists and the social 
workers, these slum dwellers offer a good material for study. 

‘Bustee Jalado'—burn the slum—said late Jawiharlal 
Nehru, in 19S4, after a short tour of some of the country's worst 
s urns. That dramatic slogan has greater meaning today. For 
amongst the slum dwellers a fatalistic tendency has developed 
to such an extent as to demoralise them. Again, the advocacy 
by some politicians to provide civic amenities to the slum dwellers 

3t the expense of the other tax-payers, for political reasons_ 

voting in the slum areas is exceptionally high—has given a tacit 
recognition to the growth and continuance of the existing slums 
in the City. 

However, it is estimated that to remove these 94 slums of 
Bangalore, it costs 2i crores of rupees. A fiurher sum of 4J 
crores of rupees is needed to acquire the slum areas and to put up 
tiled hutments on the plots when they are acquired. The alloca¬ 
tion of 29 crores of rupees provided in the Third Five Year Plan 
for slum clearance work in the country, though a welcome feature 
aMords little assistance because other industrial cities of India 


have been demanding greater share From the Plan outlay. In 
the ultimate analysis, it means that far the complete removal of 
these slums the Munici pal Corporation has not only to fall back 
upon its own resources but also has to rely on financial assistance 
from the State and Central Governments. 

Aesthetic planning of town and cities is an integral part, of 
civic work in European countries. In England and Wales 248 
square miles of land is exclusively reserved for parks. The land 
so reserved, therefore, works to about an eleventh area of the 
country. In Fedejal Republic of Germany space to an extent 
of 1444 square miles is set aside for national parks. Since 1956 
a sum of million Marks has been spent in building national 
parks. In this work the share of the Federal Government is 
5 million Marks. Even tiny Scotland has recently decided to 
develop some of its fine areas into national parks. 

There is no reason why aesthetic planning of Bangalore should 
not be taken up even at this late stage. The need to lay new parks 
and gardens is essential at the present time because material 
prosperity must be counter balanced by baautiful environment. 
Moreover the City is growing every year in an abnormal pace. 
With its growth m population will also incrase. 

Nevertheless, it is icfrcshing to see that Bangalore's civic 
administration is alive to the need of maintaining the natural 
beauty of the City. But it can spend money on beautification 
of the City only to a smaller extent because its resources are l imited. 
Apart from the main gardens in the City—the Lai Bagh and tlte 
Cubbon Park—which arc under the management of the Horti¬ 
cultural Department of the State Government, the Municipal 
Corporation is maintaining 13 major parks, 30 minor parks and 
52 circle gardens within the City's sprawling expanse. 

But what Bangalore really lacks is planned progress. Scienti¬ 
fic planning of the expansion of Bangalore though appears to 
be a difficult job, has nevertheless to be undertaken in order to 
meet the threat of further population explosion in the City and 
to avert serious problems like lack of water supply in future. The 
report of the Bangalore Metropolitan Planning Board, wl^ich lias 
brought into existence. The planning Authority; has, however, 
helped the State Government and City Municipal Corporation to 
plan wisely the future development of the City. 

In tliis contcxtthc timelyadviceoflatcPandit Jawaharial Nehru 
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to the City Fathers of Bangalore is worth mentioning. While 
replying to the Address presented by the Bangalore Municipal 
Corporation on 17th July 1962, at the Vidhana Soudha, the Prime 
Minister said: 

‘To look after this great city and all those who live in it, to 
beautify it, and at the same time provi'de all those amenities that 
are necessary for the citizens, is a tremendous task. Ln the case 
of Bangalore, which has grown phenomenally dur'iog the last few 
years, the burden of this on those who look after is heavy indeed. 
Now Bangalore, in many waj^ r is unlike the other great cities of 
India. Most of the other cities of India remind one certainly of 
the present, certainly of the future but essentially of tlxe past. 
But, Bangalore, as 1 said, more than any other great chics of India, 
is on a picture of India of the future, more specially because of 
the concentration of science, technology and industries in the 
Public Sector here. Therefore* to build for the future and to 
keep in view of the kind of future, that is coming, is very important 
Sir you, here. Moat of the old cit'icsrcpresent the past of India. 
They represent liistorv r where as your city represents the future 
which wc arc moulding and I can imagine no more greater, no 
fascinating task than to be in^charge of a city like this, which in 
addition to its representation of the future h also one of the most 
beautiful cities of Indfa. 

‘I am sure you are going to have a hard task in maintaining 
its beauty because its population is growing every year. Too 
rapid growth of the population will probably come in the way of 
your tithing care of the beaify of the place. I hope you will pay 
adequate attention to check the growth of the population also. 
Maintaining the beauty of the city is not so much a question of 
spending money, but of forethought and careful planning and 
an essential love of the city. It is not merely a matter for the 
Corporation; it is a matter forall residents of the city. In many 
cities, in Europe, apart from the official Munici palities, there are 
organisations called 'Friends of the City’. In Switzerland and 
I think also in Germany there arc such organisati ons, which enfoy 
the support of the citizens who arc interested in seeing their city 
grow beautiful and prosperous, I do not suggest that you should 
start such ‘Friends of the City 1 societies here at Bangalore. But 
I would like to tell the people of Bangalore to have an active 
and vivid civic sense and a love of Bangaiore so that they can help 
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in beautifying the city, in improving it in whatever way they can 
and in keeping the Corporation uptothemark... 

‘Any way Bangalore should have very careftil planning, more 
specially when it is growing so fast. It is very necessary that 
Bangalore’s present and future development should be carefully 
planned. Have a plan as to what Bangalore will be like, say 20 
years hence, and having got a plan like that, make sure that your 
inirned i&e programmes and measures concerning the development 
of the city fit into that period of 20 years. It is not enough to 
plan something or to carry on a scheme of improvement or 
removal of slums. It is scandalous that a city like Bangalore 
should have slums. Don't allow them to grow up here. Root 
them out. Once they grow, they have a tendency to stay. My 
suggestion is that you should have a competent team to examine 
every aspect of Bangalore city and tu plan what Bangalore should 
be like 2f years later. If you have thati n view, in your permanent 
plan, then everything that Corporation docs will fit in with it. 
Otherwise, even after 5 years later, it may not fit in- I th'iflkit 
is very important that all citiis, all big cities, not particularly a 
city like Bangalore which is most beautiful and growing fast, 
should have plans like this. Lack of plan creates great difficulties. 
You cannot uproot the city and build a new one. As the city is 
growing your plan must he keeping with its pace, so that it may 
present a picture of a city of the future'. 

The late Prime MioJister was not mincing words. He was 
expressing hisdeep faith in the future of Bangalore. Undoubtedly, 
m the India of future Bangalore s pre-eminent position is dis¬ 
cernible in bold relief. Science, technology and industrial 
knowledge have found a congenial ground, here, f#r their growth. 
Bangalore's contribution to the future economic development 
of the country is assured both by vi&iible and invisible forces. 
Along with the material progress* one can also see in Bangalore 
the existence of the tw# major incentives of good life—civic sense 
and aesthetic consciousness. Though, in recent years, these 
incentives have received a severe jolt, they arc however bound to 
triumph over greed* slovenliness and sense of Impropriety. In 
the task of maintaining the beauty of the City, they will continue 
to remain as sources of inspiratitn, although, in future, Bangalore 
may acquire such appellations as 'Industrial City', "Prosperous 
City 5 , or "Thriving City 1 , 
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Sftfoa Bharat by Pajimanmto, page 80. 1927 edition. 
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Epigraphs Comatico Vol. IX, Bangalore District No. 31 

Date 16$1 A.D. 

(Fertian Character*) 

(First line nearly all effaced) 

... Alzafar, Mohi-ud-din Muhammad, Aurangzeb Bahadur, 
Alamgir Badshah, Ghazi-ul-maghazi—in the year 32 of his reign, 
corresponding with the Hijri year 1101, the lort of Balapur 
Kariyatu was in the hands of the Samba family. It then 
passed from the bands of Samba-dud, son of Siva-dud 
Marhatta, through the exertions of Khasim Khan, Faujdar of 
the Karuatek Government, a dependency of the Subab 
of Bijapur, and came into the possession of the Supreme 
Government. In the year 34 of the reign, this fort was 
granted by the Presence to this humble servant Sheikh 
Abdulla, known as Farukh, renowned in India as a descendant 
of Sheikh Farid-ud-din Masaud Chishti Al-ajrami, a resident 
of Badayun, suburb of Chittur in the capital Shahjahanabad 
alias ftelhi (Delhi). 

In the year 30 of the reign was this stone brought with 
great care from the temple of Fraya, distant 2 kos north-east 
from the fort, and was intended for a building; but as it 
contained the grant of n charity, was erected to perpetuate his 
memory. 

By order of the above-mentioned Sheikh, this was written 
by bis humble servant Sheikh Muhammad Hafiz. 
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Epigruplua Carnatic# V*L IX, Bungulore No. 118 
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3,53 dOtO^dcip rfeotoie^d^aocfosd 303d DfssaoaqSiSrt nsS 
i&dnfsjsn rfcrW.'sds GvwfcSrt 3cx:d rtrad/ld 

dedsrcdoijs $ jcd,?ij3tJirra.d5 0 ctotoJo^rt3cx>c&3 3rs2,3* SxtoaB 
s3iddn3,s33 0 Srfdd^n^do 0 t3o*3,3ajfy%do o «o3s rro,do V \ 

3d c*o? o5oe3,]i 3ood t$do*e*3DcJjB^r(c3 rid ddoo. 

dbwtf cd»3 tee? wejddo ss^ftS «rraac dscssd 3$ot> 

»3C&d,3js> sSto&Sc^ds^doofo 30dd Q?anca*;Sri as&toyirzra cto 

Odjan eMO&Sc&Cufc 534^ T^di dfcd^. 

a3o<2j3,dj555As^> rt.'iedd i dj*G.d-iiSd srod! is^ djtcrtafdo 

dj^rtsdd dj;©d .ofcodo codf/toi^ 

ji 3ddd^dicctosjo dddss. 
3sn<«t0 ^dd,o 3^00 d&do li 3^sa,*01*333ja£o 3 

3.tcdC* e^d33,do dJ33a *JvNddf3^3i3crtG^;?^ddAS>? 

3dr« 3J35Sudt^J^Z3»:3 dsssefca. ddocdcun 
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Doily Times 165 

Dalhoosie^ restoration of paintings 
depicting Peililore victory 119 

*Dandu n (ace - CantOnmtnt h ) 

Daria Daulat Ragh 147 
Darwin 151 

D^is Qupta, Ju.Nrice S. R,, rc: integrity 
of judges 163 

Doccan, invasion of, by the Nor:h 23 
Decentralisation 

—■, democratic 174-5;—, Royal Com- 
■Vtaafon on 1^2 

Democracy ut wor in Representative 
Assembly and Legislative Council 143 
Democratic decentralisation 174-5 
Depattjnentnl refor s of Bowring 142 


Deputy Commissioner 

- relieved of magisterial runctiojis 
162; - - replacing Municipal Presi¬ 
dent 179 

D&habhivvnti suppres:3ed by Go oro- 
ment 169^70 
Detvan 

— > s office H3 ;— } abolition of the 
pose of 2 7 

Dhannamhudhi tank 185 
DhtUin ai aya temples 148; teirsple at 
iraEiionr, nrcllitecture of 143 
Dhatu- Eswara famine 360 n l&S 
Pindar 171 

Dindi ai, Haider'a bcautiftca ion of 212 
Dispensary in Bangalore, first public 
141 

Dixon, Major 163 

Direct aetion for Responsible Govern¬ 
ment 207 

•odbalk.pur inscription 55 
Dodwd.1, Hemy 1#7 
Double duffur, abolition of 141 
Drsi; nage in Jangolore 180 
Dr^vidian belief 148 
Droupadi 

—, worship of 147; — f embodiment 
of ideal wofnttnbood 149 
Dupieix J s poliricri: genius 121 

EaftL India Company 

—“ 6 claims to war-1 OOt 110; — t news- 
papers in the days of 164 
Election,. General 208, 210 
Emergency Acr 207 
EngELh (see 'British 1 ) 

English printing presses in Banga.ojre 
165 

Bpigra^hta Carnatic* 65, 70, 2 2, 223, 
2-32, 233 
Erode bottle 65 

Escapade, Bangalore irifttiumvrital in 
Raja Ran^e 47-58 

Espion aip. of Ca.ptain Reid 98, 106, 

no 

Efcplana c connecting Bangalore forte 

63 
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£S>Wr cw>* 

— of Mysore army 115; — of £;u?6a* 
loreatis 112-23 
Estate, the fourth 164-73 
Europeans' love of Bangulote 214 
Executive Council, Ycnkaiakrithirui- 
ijya's demand for non-offia*fid pnrei- 
cipation in 200 
Extensions of Bangalore 190 

Fimiocr Dyui-E^tan 160# IBS 

Fletcher. Col, 117-B 
Floyed* Col 100-2 

Fort of Bangalore t; —, gate* of 2; —* 
location of 2;—, Ranadullah Khan** 
optun; of 3 ; —j building of the 
New 5; —. recast and enlarged by 
Haidrr 5 

Fofttfvcarians, British Commiufon’a 
demolition of 2 

Poojdar*s court 155; —-, aboiitionof 15 7 
Founh estate, the 164-73 
Franchise., adult 20B 
Freedom movement, backdrop of 
Bangalore** consolidation 130 
Freere's account of Shivaji-Venkoji 
encounter 42-3 

Ctidfiyuddfia 201 
Gandhi* Mshatin* 

—'b advent 198 \ —’s Satyngmhrt. 198, 
200, 203, 207; —nnn-vioknt n*n- 
w-opejution 198; —, al Bangalore 
199; —i arrest of2f0; —^.ndmimtion 
£er Bangalore 217 
'Gandu Bhumi' 122-3 
"Gunesha disturbance' 20Q 
Ganga’s descent io cotth, legend of 
183-4 

Gangas of Tulokad 209 
'Garden City* 214 

Gardening, —> Hoiidcr’s lovcof 147;—# 
Tippu’a lovcof 147 
Garudachar* R K IB2 
Garret, Rev, J. 165 
Ginjee*. Mugha!: siege to 54 
Girtja Kfityaan 201 
oidon. Sir James 160 


Gossip, caminoti trait of European 
migrants 126 

Government, Responsible (sec 'Res¬ 
ponsible Government') 

Government pruning press 165 
Government ef India Act 1935* 2t3 
Cowri Vilasft Huli 33-4 
Grtdter Mysore (see 'New Mj'soic'j 
Griffin* Icpd 113 

Griffith** account of Bhaglratha legend 
184 

Gundappa, D. V. 171*902; —demand 
for Responsible Government 200 

Haider Ali 

—'s wars wiih the Englhh 6, 85-7, 
94;—'s religious toleration 72. 75, 
93;—, Mysore's welcome to 7$;—, 
Mysore's recognition of the services 
of 78; —, ambit of influence e(f 7B; 
Bangalore given as jahgiir to 78, 82; 
— ( Mumlha rcveiscs at the hands, of 
79, 83; —, person and habile of B0- 
1 fn;—'s military skill 81-1, B9, 
93; —,early life of B2;—'apart in 
iho Arcot expedition 82-3; — im¬ 
pressed by French asldicr's di*d- 
plinc 83; —, French B«Jdi~cra urn-, 
ployed by 83; — appointed F«u jdar 
ol* DtndigJil 83 ;—'b progressive rise 
to ptwtr B3;—^addition of new 
fortification* 83; •—*s constmcti'oo of 
new pulncv 84;— r * deoth 91* 94; —* 
MurAthas* bid to subdue 91; —'a 
campaign* against the Maratlios 92; 

— ctmpared to Frederick II 92^3; 
—'s secular out teak 93; —, harbinger 
of Indio’s freedom 93; —'b aversion 
towards Europeans 94 ;—'b spirit of 
nationalism 88, 93-4; —'* laying of 
Lnl Bush 211-2;—’s aesthetic sensi¬ 
bility 212k 213 

HainSk General 168 
'Hole Bcnga.uru'. I, 13 
Halcbid 209 

Hallimalft9chemc!89;— dropped 192 
Haboor 

— b(fub 7; — G»ie r siooqU)^ of 
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102-3; — tank 17* 185 
Hanuineinchtiya, K. 206; — niintotry 
208 

Hatihara 201 
HGriscJurt+fra Kmyil 201 
Harji Mdmilk's viecroynlty of South 
India 49 

Hareh/i Vardhatta^ march in tho south 
64 

Hastings, Warren 

—political genius 88# 90; «—*a 

baakirg of southern con&dcrtCy 88 
Hereditary soldiery 122 
Hesarghatbi reserv oir 186; —►, do'mg 
of IB7 

High Court of Mysdc 
—, Old Public Qffiacs bu ildings 
made over to 142; —, precursor of 
159;—’.James Gordon** rocem- 
mcndation re; constitution of 160; 
—, Judges, President of India *o 
appoint 162;—. Chief Justice of 162# 
—, enlarged jurisdiction of 142 
Hindu Law 160 

Hindu-Muslim relation 24-5* 77> 150, 
198-9, 200 

Hindustan Aircraft 189 
Hiodustan Machine Toni* 189 
Horticultural 

—Department 213*4;—Show 214; 
—Society, Mysore 214 
Hosultotc fort rnzred by KctnpO 
Gowda II 
Hoy&alaa 209 
Huxley 151 

Huzur Adiilat I52ctsc<ld —, establish¬ 
ment of 155; — in PurAuiya regime 
155;—functioning of 155-6;—* 
Bokshi or Judge for 156; —, Mitdms 
Government's ubolitiun of 156;—, 
Brigs*' revival of 156;—. composi¬ 
tion (in Cubbon adnitntstrutton) of 
157;—, Bering's abolition of 159; 
— judges* tour of the State I 56 
Hygamallfi’s usujrrcctionl31 

Ibrahim Khan B2* 84;—'s rebuilding 
of Bangaloie** southern fort 84. 85; 


Haider's mausoleum. to 84 
Idiga Maidan nationdlst meeting 198 
Illupakka Nadu ( =Ycbhanko Nadu) 
Independence, Indian (IB57) W&rcjf 176 
Indian 

— War (18a7) oflndepcndcnoe 176; 
— Govcmmentk Interim 2.05; — 
Telephone I nduBtries 189;—Nation¬ 
al Congress (sec ■Congtes.V) 

Jjidfnji Guseilc 165 
Mail 165 

Indi rect rule, doctrineof 176 
Indusixialisation 

—'s effect on Bwgalnie 217 ex scq.; 
— r SvR- Kaat1iion2l7-B 
Influenza epidemic IB7 
loscripliQQs 

—, signihruiiae of 19;—- published 
by Rioe 202 

Integrated Water Supply Scheme 
—i plan of 192;—, Planning Com¬ 
mission’s priority frr 192; —, details 
of 192-3; —> inauguration of 193 
Inttom Responsible Government in 
Mysore 207 

Islam, spread of, in central Asia 73 
Iemuil Snic* Hcljcc IB2 
Jnliumvula B.'tgh massacre 198 
JrtTneu* editor of U^cdant fitrald 166 
Jam Jeevuna 171 
Janua 201 
Jficct* B, D. 210 
Jayachantaraja Wadeyar 
—*s pvocliimation re: Responsible 
Government 207* —hecotrtes c l^ia- 
pfamukh* — Governor 208; — J a 
speech at inauguration of New 
Myaoie 209 

Juya. Gowda 1 * conquest of YeLhanka 
12-3 

Jayaraxrm Pand.ve32-3 
J&k SakhnvQf^s account of jahgir of 
B^ingolare to Shafcyi 32 
Joumnlism in Bangalore 164 ct seq,; 
—, pimeeri of 166 cr soq.;—nt 
present 172-3 
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Judges —, plurality of 160; —, JtiSta'ee 
Das Guf tu re: integrity of 163 
Judicial 

— reform underBritish Commission 
153;— Cwncussjwietp #ourt of 139, 

160;-, precursor of High Const 

159;-designated aa Chief Court 

160 

Judiciary 

—, gradual Indentation of 159-60;— 
—and Executive, separation of 160-1 
Jumma M&sjtd 57; — damaged by 
Btltigh cannon 57; —, Mchkti's 
renovation of 57 

Junius, re: freedom of expression 173 
Jury 

—»Introduction of the 162;—, 
aboli tion of the 162 
Justice 

—,natural 152; — and Low 152; — 
under Hnidcr 152 

KntfnQara Kata 201 
Kabul) mctviir 192 
Kadu Malles wara femplc, inscription 
re: grant to 46 
Kagw a , Dv217 

Kalachuri Naqjarajaiah, Dolawy 78; 

— attracted by Haiders d,vm- 
naism 82;—, oonunander oT Arcot 
estped/tfon S2-3 

Kanaka Da$u 201 
Kannada 

— literature renaissance of 9> 201; 

— sa official language 141; — print¬ 
ing pim in Bangalore 16S; —areas, 
integration of 202 ; — Sahftyu Pan- 
shat 202 

KantheWovo Nerasotaja Vijaya 26, 227 
Kanihocrnvu Ncrasmaja. W'odeyar 62; 

— iCotcanur (Begcr) inscription 63, 
233 

Knridn, S. R. 210 

Kamga festival 146-50; —* secular cha- 
xacfcct of 146; naythiologiciil back¬ 
ground ol* 14S-9; —fire-walking 
at 148;—, sword-play at 149;—, 
rituals nonnneted with 149;—pro- 


ccasion 149*50;—, evidence of 
Hindu-Musl:;n bratherhotd 150 
ICaranjee 

—tank 17, 22; — ayslexn 185 
K nrmhnfm 

—, SambajPs capture of 4; — Sangha 
202; —State 202;-, inaugura¬ 

tion of 208;——, agitation for o 
United 209; —, heritogfe of 209; — 
a dream fulfilled 210 (sec also 
* Kannada*) 

Karnataka 171; — Kavyo Kdanidfii 
201; —Kavya Matytm 201; — Kuvi* 
thorite 202 

Kcmpa.pur^ Agrahiirn. Unk 22 
Ktwpaitryana JvyiUtuti 21, 225 
Kempe Gvnsxb 11,11 -20, 215 

—i founder of B^gaiorc 1 ; —a 
master builder 11 ; —> an cru grnn to 
history II; —> inweripcions rcfarhig 
to 11 ;—, traditional narratives coo- 
cemiog 11 ; — J s adventure-minded- 
ness 12 ;— T a extension of Yelohanka 
principality 12 ;—, honoured by 
Vij ayanagar cjtnperor; 12 ; — 1 con¬ 
cern far hig subjects 12 t; —'s building 
activity 12 ; — p ii efforts for agricul¬ 
tural improvement 12 , 14; —*s 
•onque&t of Sivag 9 j>ga |3, 15;—*s 
conquest of Domtur 13 }—’s town- 
building 14; —•, grimt of neighbour¬ 
ing kuritary by AchyiitaKnyu io 14-5; 
—’^prominence ns a Follegar J5; 
— 1 ’seonOicr ;viih Jagadeea Raya 15; 
—*S establishment of bis mm cur¬ 
rency (Yira Bhndm Yaiaha) 15; —*s 
Imprisonment ut Ancgundi 15; — 
impressed by Vijiiyanagar orchitCc- 
turc 15-6; — s* leanings towards 
Shaivism 16;—*s \w to build a 
shrine to Oangadhareshwnra 16; —*s 
building of the Cave Temple 16; — 
buys hfa freedom from prison 16; 

return Co BongaloeeTtom Vijaya- 
nagar 16;—*4 budding of Bascva 
temple in Basavangiidi 16-7;—’s 
building of Dhornismbudfi) tank 17; 


— r s building «f Ken\pnmbudhi tafik 
17; —, supposed iniuigc if , inKidso.or 

SomcSu'iira temple 17;-at 

Kampi 17 — — at SivTiganga 17; 

- r f*flijOJav£ to Khskadeva 

Raya ^Bltoc at Tfrupati 18;-at 

Bangalore 18;—and his successors, 
tenure of rule of 18; —^prophecy 
fulfilled 215 

Kempe Gowda II 17, 21-7 
—*§ loyalty to lljiyajiagir empire 
21 ; —, subjccc cif poetical work 
Kcmparayana Jbyastut? 21 ; —’s sub¬ 
duing of ChikkaRaya 22 ; —. plunder¬ 
ing of Hosakoce by 2 2 ; —’s ceaqucst 

of Magtfdi 22;-Sivanadurga.22; 

— — (bk^oDdans halii 22 ; — — 
Bettomyanas^idi 22 ;—, tanks built 
by 22 ;—Tower* of l!ungalarc 22 ; 
—, oBrabima established by 23r — 
attacked by Ranadutlah Klian and 
Shaliji 26: —shifting of capital 27 
fCbadcr Patch* Sahib, H. T. 182 
Kbalsa, Mamtha evil genius 49-50 
Khommur-Ud-D'ui, Gun. 103, 115, 109 
IChJafiit luo^-emcnt 19S-9, 200; — nod 
Hiudu-Muslim unity 198-9 
KMIkdara of Bangalore 85, 107 y 109 
Kincaid,C, A- >4 

Kirmani's account of Cornwalha' c.«ack 
anBuugalore 1004 

Kodagihalli, loc<kcion of Old Bnng*ilot'e 

l. 13 

Kotda 152 

Koteanur inscription 63. 70, 233 
Kntwa) 

— Judicial powers of 155; —*s ctun: 
157 

Krishnaraja Wodeysr III 
—•, reign of 7; —'s popularity 133- 
4; —‘i adoption of C bam a r aja 

Wodcyar 138; —'s judic'4 s.^stan 
153;—j Huaur Adalat under 155-6 
Krishuardn. Wadeyar [V 269r 214-5 
—, innuguration of Thippagondana- 
halfi reservoir by 187-8: —,silver 
jubilee of rtilcof 214-5; —'s reply to 
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Bangaloro Munieipalit>- , s Address 
215 

Krishna Rat. A N 212 
Krishna Rao, M. N Y . 216 
R 30 , minister 105 
Krishna Sastry, A. R, 
Kuinaras\^'amy Kaik» B. T. IS 2 

Labour Party 205 
L^patRai, Lai* 197, 198 
Lai B^gh 147, 211 el — laying of 
211 - 2 ; — —> inspiration for 212 ; 
— •, beginnings of 212; —< enriched 
by Tippu 212;—^, Tigaks placed in 
charge of 213-4 
LcIlyCJr) 105, 106,108,118 
L?nd 

— Acquisition A^t 138;—disputed 
under Cubbon administration 158 
Langford Gardens 214 
Lashkar (gca ‘Cimtonmcnc') 

Low 

—, written and axMed 153; — and 
Ju&tice 152;—courts (see ^courts’) 
Lnwxence, Pctliic 205 
Ltelavtiti 201 

Lcg»l Practitioner*’ Regulation 1884, 
Mysore 160-1 

Ccgrabbve Council — establishment 
of 143; —*s cU^uMir for repeal of 
Press Act 171 

J^pylacurc moved to Yidhann S#udlia 
144 

Luntetx'oa Act 158 
Local 

— Self-Government 1744*2; — 
boi/es, urban nnd rural 175; — 
finances 176; — autonettiy. inevita¬ 
bility of 182 
Lockx&oo, John 61 
Loha-Htiaishi 171 
LAiahingtim, C, hL 134, 139 

M.M.B-L.T, S04 

MocauJay, T. 13.» Cuibbon^. lcg'nl re¬ 
forms influenced by 156 
Madad Katte 61 
MadhavaRso, N, 203 
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Madhava Roo, V. P., suppression of 
oevrspapcru by 170 
Madras 

— Treaty forced by Haider 87; — 
Adminis tration R*p« rt 177; — Board 
of Revenue, Proceedings of 177 
SWlfcicH, capital of Kenfipe Gowdu IT 27 
Magistrates caudle 162 
Mahaldkisllmi 202 
Miugaiidhadcva Mudali&r, A* 182 
Malik KafuFe southern invasion 44 
Malkhed 204 
Moileswjram 180 
MaUinatfia l^Uruua 2fl 
Matigalore l^ceuty 88, 91,97 
Maojtopa, ICadidal 208 
Maratha— attack on Seringapacam 5; 

— rule in Kamatak, inception ♦£ 29; 

— bid to roeoke Bangalore* 25; — 
kingdom in poat-Sblvjijl dcoude 47; 

— viceroyalty d£ aouth India 48; — y s 
claim io Mysore revenue 91; —s> 
Captaio Inns Monro's account of 
ILtider'a campaigns Against 92 

Marathi as official language nf State 
141 

Maroehqttc's bronze statue of Cubbon 

148 

Mnrtm, Father 

—'*s account of meeting of Shivuji 
□ad Venkiiji 41-3; —'s account of 
division of Ciiuvery waters 60 
Mayo, Lorjf re; focal Qutonomy 182 
Mcdows, General 99, 102-3 
Metropolitan PliiArting^ Boon! 219 
Michaud^s prof sc of Bangalore 211 
Military 

— disciplined of French troops 83, 
120-1; — Hoapitel 127 

Miller's tanka 185 

Mirza Ibrahim Zuba’tiJ account of 
SbiVAji's arrest 30-1 
MJraa IV1. Ismail 

-—*s interest in beautifying Bunga- 
lote 18t, 216;—, polcu*<ad atmos¬ 
phere at the time of appointment of 
200; —re: agitation for Responsible 
Government 293-V 


'Mofussil prams' 166 
Mohained Ali 199 
Mohaincdan (sec 'Mughal') 
MoKA^cdm Law 160 
Mofiiyuddm, Ghousc 171 
Mongol conquest 73-4 
Montugu-Chclmsford Reforms 198; 

— re: local autonomy 182 
^Moolumisu 1 7# 

Moore, Thomas, re: spirit of truth 201 
Mnoiehouac, L,r. Col. 102, I(H 
Mcuntbatten'a announcement 206 
Muddano. 292 
Mughal 

— Occupation of Bangalore* duration 

of 54-5;-, date of 54-5; — 

Governor, provincial seat of 55-6; — 
suzerainty in the south, effect** of 
55-6; — occupation of Bangalore, 
rcLicr>f56-7; —administrutivesystem 
imimted in Mysore 67; —a, Mojvgola 1, 
ptn<>CUtion of 73;— invade is, VIA- 
dulisni of73, 75; — invaders 1 ramie*, 
quality of 121 
Municipal 
—Act 1850 174 

— administration, pioneers of 182 
— Boa ok 17 4 et soq.;— ■—estab¬ 
lishment of 174,5, 177; — — and 

Pundviyats compared 176;- 

composition of 177;-/working 

of 178-, revenue of 178, 179'. 

-, separation of 179 

— ConvaksitetrS 178; *— —, 

appointment q f ISO 

— funds* establishment of 175 

— improvementg under common 
Bonrd President 179 

— af&ces 216 

— Pnsrdezit, election of 179;- 

replaced by Deputy Commissioner 

179;-replaced by Collector— 

lit. Magistrate i79;-j lUn., 

appointment of 180 
— Regulation 1871 178;— —, 

Amendments to 179; — Regulation 
1906;-, amendments to 180 


Municipality 

•—in Mndraq rutd other places 177; 
—°s addct$a to Krishnaraja Wodeyar 
TV215 

Mnpro, Sir Hector 116-9 
Mu/oro, Capt. Inns, —'s account of 
Haider's cwnpai'gnjB ngau\st Marathas 
92 

MutisifFs court 157 
Mcz&3**ve 99 
Mudcns {tet 'Mughal') 

Mysore 

— under Kmhnaraja Wodeyiu 1 III 
■7;—’s relations with neighbouring 
kingdoms 59; —and Madura, dis¬ 
pute between 60; — s a first line of 
defence (SaV&nad.inEa-Dcvararyana^ 
durgu) 68; '—for Mysoreans' agita¬ 
tion 169, 195;-, effect of 195^; 

-, cuu&c of 195-6, — —, M, 

Venkaiakrishmuya the live wire of 
196;—, a 'Model; Stefs 1 196-7, 296; 

—War I 85-6;-Tl 85, 87, 89, 

97;-Tir 99, 110; —/Maracha 

war, causes of 91; — s ’s annexation of 
MarathJi Wry itery 92; — kingdom, 
Ed £>t India Company'a deigns on 
97; — Seixrys trained by Ruropcen 
adveonirm 115; — bullocks, feme 
•fll2, ltfi;—, extension uf Central 
Acts to cover 158; — State, New 202; 

-—, part of Indian Union 206 
Mysore Lato Jour/urt, fere-runner of 161 

CTagachsndra 201 

Nagpur Flag Satyagraha 200 
NaOte of Ikkcri etc:. 21 
lfulacf&rttrc 201 

N&iahari Siuitry, B, 292 
Narasimhecher, P. T. 202 
Xarasin»kochar, R* 2(12 
Norssimhachar S- G- 201 
Naeasbnhflrtja Wodeyav 214 
Naeasimha S*wtry< Desnjdii 202 
Nariman, K. F. 205 
Natsk'al balimcing reoerwr 192 
National parks in other countries 219 
in India, rise of 179, 195 


Nehru, Jiiwahatliil 

— rt>! water supply to Bangalore 191; 

—, baud of Interim Govemmcn 12t5; 
—’^admiration Cor Bangalore 217; 
—’b plea for slum cl/amfl ce 218, 221; 
—*3 to City Pathc-B 219^20; 

— 1 4 plea f*r planned progress .2201; 
—'splea for nsu-ollicial intend in 
city's progress 220 

Nemicbar.dra 2#1 

New Mysore Stare 202, 209; —, first 
ministry of 209-10 
Newspapers- 

—industry, in Bongnlore 166 ot 

se(j % ;- nt the time of Rendition 

169;-in Mysore city 169; — — 

atpreaentl72 ; Regulation 1908170, 

198;-, clamourfbrepeal of 171; 

—, suppression#f205;—, censorship 

nf 2«7 

Niitlin8appa, S. 

—tllrst head of m'uustry in New 
Mysore 209-10; —kemui tenure 
of thief ministership 210 ;—'s third 
tenure 210; — elected Congress Pre¬ 
sident 210 

'Nirupa Chavadi' 152 
Non-co-operation 198 
Northern Indian languages in Banga¬ 
lore 56 

Ooaman Khan, B. 182 
Omle, Rabert^ 4#» 47 
Orr, J. H., president of Bangalore 
Municipal Boards, 178-9 
Osmnn Sait's charity 199 

Pnl. Ilipin Chandru. 195, 197 
I^ildco Satyagraba 207 

Pajvchayni 

— count 153-5, — —, Farcckhato in 
154; — system under Ckkbbon 157; 

— — Bowring 159; —, wide powers 
of 175; —aod MutiiciipaJ Bonrd coin** 
pared 176 

Pnndav&s as dmniti’es 148 
Pqnimountey, British 205-6 
Ponnnisr D. B. >4 
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Panshat, Kannada Sohityo 202 
Parka and gardes moijKtiuncd by 
Government and M unid'pulity 219 
Potel 153-4,157; —, judicial powers of 
154; —acourt 157 
Patil, Veereodcu 210 
Penal Code, Indian 158;—,definition 
of offences by 159 
People, the final authority 210 
People's government, inception of 208 
Plague of 1899-1900 187 
Planning Authority 219 
Planning CcxnzniA&ion’s aid to Bangalore 
water supply scheme 192, 193 
Police department* Roaring’* fiXbno 
of 142 

Polilore bailie 90, 94, 114, 116-9;—, 
significance of 116; — circumstance* 
of 116-9; —commemorated in GrcftCO 
119 

Pollegars' aliegianac to Vijaynnagor 22 
Pondicherry garden*, inspiration for 
Bangalore Lul Ragh 212 
PrcgomUta 171 
Pcajo Samyuhio Pakahu 203 
Press in India 164 ct scq.j —, stifled by 
Imperil! Government 170 
Professional pleader* 151, 158-9; — 
disallowed by British Commission 
115; —disallowed by Cubbon admin¬ 
istration 158;—, enrolment of 158-9 
Property disputes under Cubbon ad¬ 
ministration 158 

PitbJic joy at advent of Responsible 
Government 144 

Public Offices 67, 139*45, 214;—, 
origin of 67, 139; —crponsion of 
139-40, 144-5;—, shifting of: from 

Mysore to Bangalore 139;- 

from Tippu Palace to new buitding 

142;-to Vidhana Soudhu 142- 

5;-to New Public Offices build¬ 

ing 143;—* transactions in 1830a 
140; —> surrounds ot 214 
Pudupacherry tank 185 
Pumai'ya regime 157 
Puttanna Chefcty, K. P* 182; —'a 
donation for Town Halt 216 


Puttappa, K- V. 2#2 

lljja Ram47-58;— T a escapade, Banga¬ 
lore instrumental in 47-58;—, Re¬ 
gent to Mcuratha throne 51; —’s 
flight from Itai garh 52; — cancelled 
by the Roni of Bidnur 52; —seeking 
asylum in Bangalore 52—*;—'s 
arrival at Ginjec 54 
RajaraHoim, G, P. 202 
RodhoModhwa-Vilata 32-3 
Ragh-'U^aka 261 

Roghiinarayan Hanumanthe 37, 39. 45 
Rofa Wodcyur 62 
Ramaiah, P. R. 171 
RauianujBiyeAgar r A L A- 201 
PamA p&ttebhisk*ka 202 
Rorr\A ikwamAdka 202 

Mudaliar, Ac cot 206 
Ronganatha temple, Rangalorc 17, !S-9, 
22, 223; —inscription 18-9, 223 
Raona201 
Rflbbtrakutss 209 
Rattiluiilli battle 92 
Uawltnson, H. G< 32-3, 43-4 
Read* a espionage 98 
Reddy, K. C. ficst chief minister in 
new poitianl era 144, 215;—, 
addressing Cubbonpot meeting 207; 
ministry 208 
Reed, j. 13, 112 

Registration o f Assurances 158 
Rekhta longuago (proto-Urdu) in Ban¬ 
galore 56 

Rendition of Bongnfore 127, Id#/ 179, 
195 et avq,; —judiVml changes at 
the time of 161; —, Cantonment 
Municipality^ revenue at the rime 
of 179 

Representative Assembly 
— .establishment of 143;—'sda- 
mour fiar repeal of Press Regulation 

171 

Residency, origin of the Bangalore 
126-7 

Rcs’tdent** court 161;—extension to 
Coorg of the jured'uirion of 161; —, 


Additional Judge for 161; —, super¬ 
seded by High Court 161 
Responsible Government 
—, establishment of 143; —, pub¬ 
lic joy at advent of 144; —, the press 
freed by the advent of 172; ^ in 
Mysore, agitation for 197, 203;—, 
delay in the tstablishmc nr of 206 
Revenue of State under Cubbon 141 
Rice, Lewis 202 
Richmond Ruk 214 
Rowlatt Act 198 

Royal CoDtoiUSsion on Dcccntrolisau'on 
182 

Royan, T. CL M 182 
Russo-Japanese War, aftermath of 197 

Sslbai treaty 88 

Sarnbajfa advance. in Kamltak 50 
Sampangi tank 17, 22, 185 
Sagara lege d 183-4 
Sajian Rao, S. 216 

Sangin JamiaMatjid (^JumiTiit Mssjid) 
Samuel, Viscount 200 
Sanky rcsecvu'ir 186 
Sotyagraha 19S, 200, 203, 207 
Satyanatha Iyer, R, 23 
Saunders, C. B, 177 
Scindia, Bioayi 118 
Seal conuuittce 200 

Secretariat (se« ‘Public Offices’; 1 Vi- 
dha u Soudhu') 

Se)f-Government, Locul I7.fr*-B2 

Sen 42, 43, 45 

Senan*yake. D, S. 217 

Sepoy, discovery of die Indian 119-21 

Seeingapatatn 

— inscriptions 65 j—treaty C r 110; —, 
march of Maruthuks and Nifcnn in 
105 

Sedur. S S. 199 

Sewerage in Bangalore 180; — and 
water supply aa one project 192 
Sbafat Ahmad Khaz* re: function of 
hiasarian 195 
SKdtjt Bhonslc 

— associated vvith all 3 fljaPura 

expeditions in Kamstak 26i —’§ 


military activity in Bangalore 24; — 
adventures 29; —, biaRraphiaoi d«- 
taiU re: 29; — und Ran^ulkh Khan, 
friendship bct'Aecn 29; — suppresses 
revolt of Sivappa. Naik 29; — y s 
conquest of Nandaya:, Kumool 
fort, etc,, 29-30; —*s imprisonment 
a.t Biijapur 30-1;—'s governorship af 
Bangalore 32;—, patron of learning 
and the arts 32-3;—coucr at 
Bangalore 13; —, bridge between 
Alahamsbtra and Karnataka 34; —, 
death of 34-5; —'s tomb 35 
Sbama Rao, M. 119 
Shaubhogue, village records maintained 
by 154 

Shinlcarapuram 180 
Sliantaji 

—^ battle with Shivaji + 3 forces 42- 
3; —viccro^iy of South India 49 
Slianno, T. T. 171 
Shcikdar 153 et aeg. 

—, drawing of mahajor by 154-5; —, 
head of poficc 154: —^s caurt 157 

Shcshadri Iyer, K. 

—judici'al measures 169; —*s 
reaction to ‘Mysore for My&oreuuj,'* 
E^rit^don 169-70; —^s effort* tm 6«K^e 
0>mB:iilore's waver problem 18 6; - — 
vorsrta. M Veokat;\krjshnaiyya 196 
Sheshndripurnm lflO 
Sbsntilw scheme 189 
Shiva’s s:id sought in bringing Gii/iga to 
earth 183 

Shivahhtirat by Paramsnunda. 27-8, 231 
Shivnji 

^*9 aouthem campaign 36-46; —*a 
childhutal 3S ; —=’s disapproval of sale 
ofBangiL.ore 39;—*s plan of southern 
campaign 39, — S s truce with Bahad- 
dur Khan 4#; —*s victory over Sher 
Khun Lodi -0-1; —^sparlev with 
Vcnkaji 41;— and Venkkji, showdo^ n 
bet>v<en 42-3: — r s letter to Venkait 
41;—and Venkajt, agreement bet¬ 
ween 44-5; — / Venhoji treaty effect¬ 
ed by Ragbimarayan Hamimanche 
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45;—, .Aurangaach 1 * tribute to 47; 
—, eh/ttnpion of Hindu culture and 
In dau nauVnaJbra 64.5;—- T snew 
mtfiuiry concept 122 

Shim Cfattapati 38 

Sbaoliy tank 185 
Silver Jubilee 

“■•f rule of Krishnarajo Wodeyer 
TV 214-5;—-, P^rk2!6i—j improve¬ 
ments following 216 
Sinbu, B. P<, re; Bar Assoctni;ion 152 
Sira, pleasure burdens of 212 
Sitfirsirniiihi V'. 202 
Sivngrtntfn inscription 17 
SivQmurlhy S^stty, B. 2#2 
SivanOtcnniudrn, vizier from 192 
Slums 

—. growth of 217-8;—, problems 
generated by 218; —, peiliticiions’ bid 
to continue 218; — deaiaju^ Plan 

fundafor218;-, Nehru'spleafor 

218, 221 

Smoll causes, courts of 159 
Somestean temple, Hakoor 17; — 
rerwated by Kempt G*ft^da II 22 
Southern campaign, Shiva jt’s 36-*6 
Srikantioh, B. M, 202 
Srekunteshd Gowda, M. L. 202 
Sringcri Mutt, Ttppu’s rcvorent'iiil 
ouitudo toward* 72-3 
Srtnivasoduir, Arcot 182 
Srinivasa Iyengar committee 205 
Stamp Act, Indian 158 
StJimp pjiper, indlitution of 159 
Standing Committee* of the Corpora¬ 
tion 181 

St-atu Government's aiid to water supply 
scheme 193 

Suddar Mtiafttit's «oui«g 157t —t 
B** ringk abolition of 159 
Suits, abolition tf fec^ for insticutcoja 
of 159 

Superintendents, European 156-7;—, 
eouTis of 157, 159; —. presiding over 
Municipol Board 174 
Suryimawyitno Uao 182 
'Swadeshi' cry 197 


f Swaraj’, cry for 197 
Sped Sahib/ General 105, 1#9 

Toi-Nad* 171 
Tahkad. Gartgas of 209 
Talikara, consequence* of the battle of 
64 

Taluk court 156 

Tamilian** m* Mention to Mysore 147 
Taogavdu Mudalior, A. M. 182 
Tanjorc —• battle 94, US; —, Venkaji's 
conquest of 38 

Tommaudnln Feto, scat of Bang^detc 
ankml 115-6 

Ttcbnologicnl IivHiitutc 216 
Temples of Gowda period, historical 
significance of J7 
Tbsmboo Chetty, T< R. A. 161 
Tignlas 146-9, 213-4; —> legend m 
origin of 146-7; —, worshippers of 
•coupadiH7-8;—'sfitf-walking 148 
—'s sword-play 149; —, Lai Bagh 
nurtured by 213-4 
TippagondcuahOli xraerv^oir 
—, consrruction of 187-8; —, in 
sufficient 189 

Tilak, Lokamanya 195, 197, 198 
Tippu Sultun 

—, religious toteraiion of72, 75;—*s 
completion of new palace 84 r—’s 
caikvcntioual approach tosoevrity 97; 
—*b hostility toward* thE English 
97-8?—j fatnl indecision of 1#9;—> 
lackofjudgancut#f 115; —^ Palace, 
seat af Public Ofiiacs 139-40, 145; —> 
found inadequate and insecure by 
Bowring 141-2;—^enrichment of 
Lai Bagh 211-2 
Town Councils in England 176 
Town Hall, PutUmna Chetty'a donation 
for 216 

Tiwii lmpr<A vf»cnt Act If 56 178 
Town Muntiff’t court 157 
Town planning, aesthetic 219 
Transfer «f Powers—to Mysore Royal 
House 138; — to India 2t5 
Treachery, cause of the full of Bangalore 
t« rbe English 106 


Treasury and Opposi tion Benches 143 
Titaty of 1599 132-3 
Treaties betw een Mughal* and Deoean 
kingdoms 24 

Trichioapoly fort, Mysore's ambition 
to annex 61 

‘tfdayavag idc: *Caimna x 208 
Ummatturchicfe 12 

Vaschaiw Salutya 2t2 
Vaishikawitc faith of Mysore Royal 
TloLiac, inccpU'onof70 
Vnnhikuln ICohutriyas 146 
Vamiuviuh r C< 202 
Vetw Kvw/t J 71 

Vegetables and fruits around Bangulore 
214 

Venkaji 

—’• licentiousness 37; —*s aonQuest 
of Twyorc 38; —*s raakitrance 42, 
44; —*s defeat 44; —'s benefectians. 
45-6; —*9 desire t« r^iin jodrp^D- 
denoe 46 

VenkannOaya, T* S. 202 
Venknmkmhnaiyj'a. M. 

—, forceful publicise 169; —lather 
of ’Mysore for Mysoreuns' agreli<b 
169, 196; — versus Shesbadri Iyer 
196; —, k'adorship of 19S; — •de¬ 
mand for non-ofiicial participation in 
Executive Council 200 
Venkutaniinuaippa, B, 202 
Vcnkn.b^mmiah, C. IC 202 
VcnltaturUinouasw^my temple, Fort, 
BangnlorC 5> 63 t 69ctscq.; —, build¬ 
ing of St 70;—, Kottanu r tnscciptian 
re; 63, 70; —, architecture of 69-71; 

— Garud*pillar of 69;-* betoug 

market"British bombardment 71;—, 
witnea* to momentous happeximgs 
76 

VenkateoHa Iyengar, M. 20t2 
Vidbona Soudhu 

—i emergence of 144; —^ Legislature 
and Secretariat moved to 141; —j 
pride of Karnataka 144; —> dignity 
and gnndcur of 14-k- 5 (see also 
Tublic Oifice^) 


Vidurashu^aciha firing 2i05 
Vijayanogtr empire 

—, mutual hostility among utnk 
of 20*1 ^—Polllcgur* seeking Sulki- 
note% help 24;—> symbol and 
bufwar k of traditional Hindu culture 
64, 2 0 9;— Crow*n r aspirants to 65; 

-. Shivqjii's ambition to claim 65*, 

-, Cht klotdcvamja'fl: ambi tion to 

claim 65 

Viiaya Itugbavulu Nuidoo, T. 182 
VttabhadrQ Vijoyu II 

VishnlaJeiha Pamlit 

— a prediction of Mysore 1 s kingship 
62; ■—^ mcniktenhip 62 

l 7 /sswcifci7ran/.'>!<c< 1 f protest ngauwt Press 
Regulation 171 
'Vvsveavnraytt 

—’s i merest i n beautifying Bangalore 
180 ;—*8 enlightened adminismdion 
198 

Visveavarapumm 180 
Vokkaiigas 13 
Vrittmla 166 

Vriltanta Patrika 171 

Warj looked tn w» a g^mc bv Indians 
113-4 
Water 

— scarcity in Bangalore 184 et seq.; 

— supply 4 clu.‘mc* 184 scq.; —> 

supply in gununat 1 189; — supply 
plen r lntegmtcd 192; supply anti 
icw^ragc one project 192; — Sup¬ 
ply and Sawerage Board 1*4;-■, 

inauguration of 194; — —, compo¬ 
sition of 194;—supply, nainimum 
quantum of 193 

Wellington, Duke o«n34 
Wbileway, R. S. U4 
W.ilberf#mc, Bishop 151 
Wilks, Lt< Col. Mod;, ciiad 54-5 f 100- 
l f 102-*, 108-9;—|^art in battle for 
Bangvdnxx 1004 
World Ba»dc 

—'Enid to Bnngnlorc Water Supply 
Scheme 193; — ropreaentative at in¬ 
augural function, 194 
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W#rld War II 205 

Yaskodkam CharitE 201 
YtlalSkk Nadu 

— during Ctiolo rule 12;—,par: of 
Sivanasaimudru Secmsi 12;—'s jiSk- 
tfiaace to Vijayinu^nr empire 13; — 


rraEhus’ se^c 13; —, part of Chruci- 
rnpatm |>rmci*ps']ity 15; —Prnbbus, 
tanks built L>3' 211 
TeJtfcmalkppa Chetty rank 187 

Zdnu] A bidden 101 
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